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A Christmas Poem 
SCROOGE RIDES AGAIN 


hy 
Ogden Nash 


+ 


3 ackward, turn backward, O Time, you old ghoul, 
ma ake me a child again just for one Yule; 

Fe everse, an it please you, the flow of the river, 

L et me be a receiver instead of a giver; 

"Tuck me cosily into a wee trundle bed 

As visions of sugarplums dance through my head, 
WAY hich would be a superior substitute for 

"TT he seasonal nightmare of yore and Dior. 

case provide for this Christmas alternative symbols 


E o replace Lord and Taylor, and Macy’s and Gimbel’s; 


Cristmases past are a goulash of memory, 


© aksy and Schwarzy and Hammacher Schlemmery. 
i can name the great musical B’s without qualms, 

F saying homage to Bach and Beethoven and Brahms, 
Aes the charge account B’s that ruin my rest, 

Such as Bergdorf and Bonwit, and Bendel and Best, 
WAG nite hard on their heels, like a menacing zombie, 
"Treads the shadowy figure they call Abercrombie, 
Bana if Tiffany’s not on this roster extensive, 


Wi ens, even my nightmares don’t run that expensive. 


(continued on page 75) 
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From its saucy rear deck to its low- 
thrusting grille, Chevrolet’s new in a 
decidedly different way. It brings 
you more spacious interiors, bigger 
brakes for safer stops, a longer 
lasting finish, a new Hi-Thrift 6, new 
handling and riding ease. And you 
get all the solid virtues of economy 


you’ve come to expect in a Chevy. 


new right down to its tougher Tyrex cord tires. 


One look at this "59 Chevrolet tells 
you here’s a car with a whole new 
slant on driving. You see the 
transformation in its low-set head- 
lights, the overhead curve of its 
windshield, the sheen of its Magic- 
Mirror finish—a new acrylic lac- 
quer that does away with waxing 
and polishing for up to three years. 


But to discover all that’s fresh 
and fine you must relax in Chevy’s 
wider seats, feel the loungelike 
comfort of its new interior, experi- 
ence the tranquillity of its ride 
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The Impala Sport Coupe—with a roomier Body by Fisher. 


(offering a choice of improved Full 
Coil or gentler-than-ever Level 
Air suspension*),. 

You'll also find such basic bene- 
fits as bigger, better cooled brakes, 
new easy ratio steering and a new 
Hi-Thrift 6 that actually gets up 
to 10 percent more miles a gallon. 


Your Chevrolet dealer’s waiting 
now co show you the car that’s 
shaped to the new American taste. 
. .. Chevrolet Division of General 
Motors, Detroit 2, Michigan. 

*E xtra-cost option 
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What America wants, 
America gets in a Chevy! 








Especially at Christmas, 


every woman deserves a crown! 


A. Wind Song Spray Mist ; 
Cologne and Perfume y 
Purse Dispenser. $5. X 


8. Cologne Collection 
of six long-lasting 
fragrances. $3.50 


C. Three Crown Set 
of quarter-ounce 
perfumes. $15. 


D. Prince Matchabelli 


Perfume in gold encrusted 


E. Cologne Duet with 
jingle bells. $2.50 


crowns. From $6. to $25. pe ant ae ee 






a. / 
q 





F. Cologne 
Threesome $3. 


G. Perfume purse 
dispenser with red 
velvet bag. $3. 


H. Abano Bath 
Capsules in 
apothecary jar. $3. 


At fine cosmetic counters everywhere. 


WIND SONG - STRADIVARI 


f 
BELOWED =. 
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ADDED ATTRACTION 


. 









ABANO 





OUTSTANDING PERFORMANCE MAKES 
arieé 

















West Warwick8, R. Il. 
EXCLUSIVE WITH AMERICAN TOURISTER 


Stainless Steel Flexible Interlocking Closure .* 
Dust-proof and moisture-resistant. 


SMARTER The beautifully contoured (imitated but not duplicated) design,* is synonymous with the most 


fashionable luggage obtainable anywhere today. 


55°%S 


S * LIGHTER The lightest luggage you’ve ever carried. Actually pounds lighter than other luggage. 
% Fy — : ose “a - rs © da . . ™ noe * “2 c “2 > 2¢ ‘ > 
bates STRONGER Fiberglass reinforced one-piece molded construction.* Ounce for ounce the strongest luggage. 


Permanite* coverings resist scratches and scuffs .. . wipe clean with a soapy cloth. 


ROOMIER Packs up to 25% more clothes than comparable size luggage. 
*PATENTED FEATURES 
FOR WOMEN: Ten sizes in five smart colors American Blue, Tourister Gray, Golden White, Silver Dusk, 
Resort Tan. $18.95 to $49.95 ** 
FOR MEN: Six sizes in four colors Silver Dusk, Resort Tan, American Blue, Tourister Gray. $24.95 
to $44.95** 
*Plus Tax. Slightly higher West of the Rockies and in Canada. Available in Canada through 
General Distributors, Ltd. Toronto. Consulting Designers: Jon W. Hauser & Assoc. Patents: } . 
D-168,709; D-175,945; D-177,475; D-178,889; D-179,016; U. S. 2,714,945. 


Write for name of nearest dealer plus booklet on Travel Hints. 
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“Haven't we met?” 





“A thousand pardons, but haven’t 
we met before? In London, per- 
haps? Or Rome? Or was it India? 
Somewhere abroad, anyway. For 
my job is telling you, dear friends, 
about my rather tongue-tied em- 
ployers. They’re fine people, you 
understand, but a trifle bashful. 
They run one of the world’s better 
airlines, AIR-INDIA Interna- 
tional. But they’re modest. For 
instance, they don’t tell you that 
our network stretches half across 
the world . . . to 26 major cities in 
Europe, Asia, Africa and Aus- 
tralia. They never boast about our 
fleet of gleaming Super-Constella- 
tions. Or the fabulous personal 
service on board. Somehow they 
expect you to know ali this. Please 
humor them. Your travel agent will 


tell you how.” 


4A!lIR-INDIA 


Dnternationadl 


425 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
Tel. PLaza 1-4146 
In Los Angeles: 510 West 6th St. 








Tel. MAdison 7-1189 

















THE 


GIFT 


YOUD 


LIKE TO 


You can please everyone. Gifts custom crafted by Oster set feminine 
hearts fluttering, provoke smiles of masculine pride and pleasure. 
Watch closely as they open their packages. You'll know by the 
sparkle in their eyes that you’ve made the merriest Christmas choice 
ever. Get out your gift list right now and do your Christmas shopping 
on this page. Then see these proud gifts close-up at your Oster dealer. 
Look for them under the Oster angel. And be an angel yourself... 
give the gift you’d like to get. 


GIFTS... 
CUSTOM CRAFTED 
BY 





KITCHEN HELPER— 
Lightweight, perfectly 


balanced, crafted in 
chrome and white. Oster 
Portable Mixer mixes 


anything from heavy 
batters to fluffy egg 
whites. Models at $19.95 
and $20.95. 








HIS, HERS— He'll keep 
a keen edge on the carv- 
ing knives, she'll kee 

the scissors sharp wit 

this Oster Electric Knife 
and Scissors Sharpener. 
Models from $14.95 to 
$19.95. 





ORIGINAL CHOICE— 
OSTERIZER, the origi- 
nal blender, for plain and 
fancy mixing, chopping, 
grating, blending, grind- 
ing—even pureeing. 
From $29.95 to $54.95. 
Juicer attachment, 
$39.95. Oster-lcer 
attachment, $16.95. 





PAMPER PAPA— Won- 
derful new way to relax. 
New Oster Massage Pil- 
low relaxes tension, 
soothes tired and aching 
muscles. Stand on it, sit 
on it, lie on it, lean on it. 
$14.95 to $19.95. 





WANTED—Of course 
she wants an Oster Elec- 
tric Meat Grinder, and 
always has. What better 
time than Christmas to 
buy her one? $49.95. Can 
opener attachment, 
$9.95. Ice crusher at- 
tachment, $12.95. 





TRAVELING COM- 
PANION — Wherever 
she goes, she can take 
this new Oster folding 
hair dryer along. Com- 
oe with snug-fitting 
ood for confined dryin, 
and handsome red trave 
case. $24.95. 


Dress your home for the holidays 


See the charming angel ornament the little girl is hanging 


on the Christmas tree? You can make one just like it, as 
well as 26 other ornaments and holiday decorations from 
easy-to-follow instructions in Oster’s 24-page color book- 
let, HOLIDAY DECORATING IDEAS. 6 unusual 
holiday recipes are also included. Available at your Oster 
dealer, or send 15c in coin. 


fob Ostes cacturing Co., Dept. S8 


4973 N. Lydell Ave., Milwaukee 17, Wisc. 








LETTERS 


Fraternity & Equality 

Your article, Are Fraternities Neces- 
sary? (October Ho.ipay), was well 
done and the most objective I’ve seen. 


HORACE G. NICHOL 

Past Chairman 

National Interfraternity Conference 
New York City 


As a comparatively recent Dartmouth 
graduate who managed to “survive” 
the four best years of my life without a 
Greek-letter affiliation, I was alternately 
amused and amazed by Stephen Bir- 
mingham’s analysis of the current fra- 
ternity situation at Hanover. 

Fraternities at Dartmouth, deplored 
by Mr. Birmingham as “sloppy” and 
“nonchalant,” engage in a vigorous 
program of intramural competition on 
a variety of levels (scholarship, admin- 
istration, athletics, etc.) which is the 
envy of every college in the country. 
Dartmouth encourages fraternity ac- 
tivities as they relate to the total learn- 
ing experience. Is this “‘“nonchalance’’? 

In contrast, the author lavishes praise 
upon the fraternities of Gettysburg 
College, whose Gung-Ho members are 
engaged in the “intensely serious”’ pas- 
times of repainting local mailboxes, 
and deciding what to do with chaper- 
ones at their house parties. Perhaps this 
does reflect the highest ideals of frater- 
nity activity; however, it is reassuring 
to know that the majority of students 
at Dartmouth are directing their ener- 
gies toward the basic goal of all higher 
education: preparation for life in a free 


society. GILBERT S. OSBORN 


Boston 


Congratulations on your honest eval- 
uation of the fraternity system. I have 
been an active member of a national 
sorority at Gettysburg College and at 
Pennsylvania State University and have 
clearly seen the two types of fraternities 
you compare. Long live the Gettysburg 
type. They are turning out the leaders 
America needs so badly. As for the 
other type, Charles Addams describes 
them quite well. 


MRS. ARTHUR F. HUBER, JR, 
Lancaster, Pa, 


In his excellent article, Stephen Bir- 
mingham failed to state it was a chapter 
of Alpha Tau Omega that instituted 
“help” week instead of “hell” week. 
ATO’s are also proud of the fact that 
they rank first among old-line fraterni- 
ties in the latest scholastic ratings avail- 
able. Fraters Dr. Arthur Holly Comp- 
ton, Dr. Vannevar Bush and Karl T. 
Compton were in the forefront in the 
development of the A-bomb. The broth- 
ers, bragging perhaps, even referred to 
it as the ATOmic bomb. 


MAJ. JOHN W. DUNDON 
Louisville, Ky. 


Mr. Birmingham arrives at two erro- 
neous conclusions: 

One is “that almost always the re- 
sponsibility for what a fraternity is, 
does and means rests with its alumni.” 
Actually most fraternities pay only lip 
service to the alumni. 

His other error, in his condemnation 
of discrimination, is the not uncommon 
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one of confusing social rights with civil 
rights. To deny any private group the 
right to decide with whom it shall asso- 
ciate is a restriction of the rights of that 
group. LOGAN H. BAGBY, JR. 

Houston, Tex. 


@ Author Birmingham says: “ Beginning 
with Mr. Bagby’s second point, it is im- 
possible for any organization that makes 
its influence felt on every part of the 
campus to consider itself a ‘private 
group. In a fraternity which has a dis- 
criminatory clause in its constitution, the 
rules are predetermined and private 
choice is eliminated. To a clear extent, 
all colleges are public. Even those pri- 
vately endowed receive tax exemptions 
and other public support. The public has 
every right to insist that the democratic 
spirit prevail on every part of every 
campus. 

‘Going back to Mr. Bagby’s first point, 
since most fraternity chapters are main- 
tained by alumni corporations, the 
alumni can exert influence by power of 
the purse. Educators have commented on 
the ‘time lag’ between fraternity atti- 
tudes and the general current of thought 
in American education. On a number of 
matters—discrimination among them— 
fraternities have reached a point of 
sophistication in 1958 that the rest of the 
academic world was passing about 1928. 
Fraternity attitudes appear to be a 
generation behind college attitudes. Is 
this coincidence, or is an older genera- 
tion of alumni guiding and shaping the 
mood and mind of today’s fraternity 
world ?” —Ed. 


Citations 


Thank you for The United States 
Navy (October HoLipay). The excellent 
writing and photography has captured 
the spirit of brine and battle of the 
Navy from the Serapis to the nuclear 


Seawolf. ARLEIGH BURKE 
Chief of Naval Operations 
Washington, D.C. 


I was fascinated by Mr. Burdick’s 
article. The manner in which he por- 
trayed the morale of the Navy was in- 
teresting; but there is much here with 
which I cannot go along. In 17!2 years 
of close association with submariners 
and submarines (during my 37! years 
of service) I have not found the ob- 
scenity which he mentioned; nor do I 
find lacking the love of country and 
enthusiastic response to leadership 
which one must have in a small and 
dedicated service. In the larger ships in 
which I have served, my contact with 
our wonderful enlisted men has neces- 
sarily not been as close. But it has been 
close enough for me to sense a great 
love for the service and an absence of 
obscenity to the degree he infers exists. 

F. B. WARDER 

Rear Admiral, U.S.N. 
Commander Submarine Force 
U.S. Atlantic ‘Fleet 

New London, Conn. 


I have spent thirty-odd years in the 
U.S. Naval Reserve, served in two 
wars and have been everything from a 

Continued on Page 6 





inter woven Socks 


in “tweed-type” Orlon that looks and feels like wool. 
These handsome bulky socks are shrink resistant and 


quick drying — practical as well as comfortable. $1.50 "°° ygag7s wy um 


NYLON REINFORCED TOE AND HEEL 
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Liy travel alone? G 


BACHELOR PARTY 


* the fun route to anywhere 





ARIZONA, Phoenix 
Camelback Trave! Center 
1005 E. Cameiback AM 6-8908 


Bachelor Party is the exciting new idea in packaged 
vacation tours — designed exclusively for single men and 
women. In a twosome or a group, you'll spend the days sight- 
seeing and nights on the town with people just like yourself 
—interesting .. . discriminating ... fun to be with. 

Phillip Andrews, Travel Editor of MADEMOISELLE, calls 
Bachelor Party “A wonderful new vacation plan... ideal for 
the unattached traveler.” “The answer to a long standing 
problem” says GOOD HOUSEKEEPING, and Richard Joseph, 
Travel Editor of ESQUIRE thinks Bachelor Party is an “Excel- 
lent Buy!” All travel experts agree—you can be sure that 
Bachelor Party is a fun trip—a memorable experience that 
will stay with you for years to come. 


Bachelor Party sea-air tours go to Europe, Mexico, and 
the West Indies monthly and semi-monthly, (and there are 
special Christmas-New Year tours, too!) For as little as $290, 
including transportation, you'll travel on luxurious carriers 
such as: S. S. INDEPENDENCE, S. S. CONSTITUTION, S. S. 
UNITED STATES; PAN AMERICAN, TWA, AERONAVES, SAS, 
CUBANA, AIR FRANCE, etc. 


Complete information and reservations for Bachelor 
Party, and all other travel services, are available from any 








of the following agents. Stop in or write today— 


ILLINOIS, Chicago 
International Travel Service Inc. 
Paimer House FL 6-3750 


and don’t forget to ask for your free 
Bachelor Party brochures. 


NEW JERSEY, Trenton 
Trenton Travel Bureau 
2 No. Willow EX 2-7703 





CALIFORNIA, Los Angeles 36 
Farmers Market Travel Bureau 
Third & Fairfax WE 3-3430 


KENTUCKY, Louisville 2 
Kentucky International Tours 


NEW YORK, Brooklyn 12 
Reliable Travel Bureau inc. 
E. New York & Saratoga D! 5-6200 





CALIFORNIA, Oakland 12 
Crabtree's Travel Service 
1623 Broadway TE 2-3010 


1412 Heyburn Bidg. JU 3-1385 
MAINE, Portland 1 

Portiand Tourist Co. 

142 High St. SP 3-6761 


NEW YORK, Buffalo 3 
Pieper Travel Bureau, Inc. 
723 Brisbane Bidg. MO 3525 





CALIFORNIA, San Francisco 4 
Tower Travel Bureau 
220 Montgomery St. DO 2-6772 


MARYLAND, Baltimore 1 
Travel Guide Agency 
416 N. Charles St. SA 7-1696 


NEW YORK, New York 19 
McGinniss Travel Service, inc. 
160 Central Park So. Ci 6-19860 





CONNECTICUT, Bridgeport 
Barnum Travel Bureau 
43 Elm St. FO 7-5381 


MASSACHUSETTS, Boston 
Jiminy Cricket Travel Service 
44 Boylston St. HU 2-4680 


NEW YORK, New York 36 
United Travel Agency 
500 Fifth Ave. CH4-0620 





CONNECTICUT, Hartford 3 
Spatafora’s Travel Bureau Inc. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Springfield 3 
Central Travel Bureau 


NEW YORK, Rochester 4 
Wydier Travel Services 





44 State St. JA 7-9101 191 Worthington St. RE 9-9649 | 328 Main St.,£. BA 5-4170 
CONNECTICUT, New Britain MICHIGAN, Detroit 21 NEW YORK, White Plains 
James N. Bordiere Elliott Travel Service McGregor Travel Service 

23 W. Main Street BA 9-4841 18657 Livernois UN 2-7555 


171 E. Post Rd. WH 9-2082 








CONNECTICUT, New Haven 10 
Graham Travel Company 
109 Church Street SP 7-5431 


MICHIGAN, Detroit 26 
Vacationland Travel Center 
125 Michigan Ave. WO 5-7480 


OHIO, Cincinnati 2 
Provident Travel Service 
7th & Vine Sts. CH 1-6111 





CONNECTICUT, Stamford 
Westheim Travel Service inc. 
33 Bedford St. DA 5-2223 


MICHIGAN, Flint 
Wonderland Travel Service 
344 So. Saginaw St. CE 2-0191 


PENNSYLVANIA, Harrisburg 
AAA Travel Service 
2023 Market St. CE 6-4021 





DELAWARE, Wilmington 
Holiday Travel Agency 
200 West Tenth St. OL 6-1643 


MINNESOTA, Minneapolis 2 
Schilling Travel Service, Inc. 
722 Second Ave., So. FE 6-9385 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia 2 
Rosenbluth Bros. Travel Agency 
1501 Walnut St. LO 4-4450 





WASHINGTON, D. C. 
Waters Travel Service Inc. 
1716 M Street, N.W. NA 8-1880 


MISSOURI, St. Louis 
Foster Travel Agency 
818 Olive St. GA 1-1787 


PENNSYLVANIA, Pittsburgh 22 
Anne Egan Travel Service, Inc. 
Pk. Bidg. Sth & Smithfield CO 1-3942 





FLORIDA, Miami Beach 39 
Allied Travel Service & Tours 
224 Lincoin Rd. JE 8-1432 


NEW JERSEY, Clifton 
Greenwald Travel Service 
114 Market St. GR 2-5700 


PENNSYLVANIA, York 
Bailey Travel Service 
123 E. Market St. YO 2-5557 





ILLINOIS, Chicago 
Orake Travel Service, inc. 
919 N. Michigan Ave. SU 7-2588 


NEW JERSEY, Newark 2 
Prokocimer Travel Service 
1187 Raymond Bivd. MA 3-2509 








WASHINGTON, Seattle 1 
Travel Advisers, inc. 
303 4th & Pike Bidg. MA 4-5357 


SPECIAL CHRISTMAS-NEW YEAR PARTIES! 








Continued from Page 4 

hospital apprentice to a captain. I am 
very proud of that record. Therefore I 
feel I speak with some authority when 
I say that The United States Navy is one 
of the most delightful articles I have 
ever read. It filled me with nostalgia. 


JACK C. NORRIS 
Captain Res. Ret. USNR 
Atlanta, Ga. 


Eugene Burdick has expressed the 
meaning of the Navy in a most accurate 
and moving manner. I have bought an 
extra copy of this issue to keep until my 
son is old enough to read it. It will give 
him a feeling I would never be able to 
express and he may be able to under- 
stand some of the devotion his grand- 
father and great-grandfather, both ad- 
mirals, had for the Navy. 


HUGH E. BEATTY 
San Marcos, Calif. 


Deep From the Heart Of 


Mr. O’Faolain did a superb literary 
work (Texas, October HOLIDAY). His 
article is without doubt the best that 
has been published about Texas in any 


publication. ROY E. HARDMAN 


Editor 
The San Antonio Magazine 
San Amtonio, Tex. 


Teen-Ager Dissected 

Three cheers for Frederic Morton’s 
cogent appraisal of the teen-ager! 

Eleven years ago when | married my 
Spanish husband, I considered his 
views on American dating customs and 
teen-age culture slightly archaic. How- 
ever, after watching the pathetic teen- 
age quest for fun going on around me, 
I’m ready to agree with my husband 
that here in America, despite our good 
points, we’ve managed to raise a gen- 
eration of youngsters so socially mixed 
up, confused and falsely glorified as 
to stagger the imagination . . . so en- 
thralled by money and what it will 
buy that the real values of life have 
been lost long ago. 

This prevalent teen-ager disease of 
pursuit of happiness for its own sake 
has reached a pinnacle too ludicrous 
to be laughed at and I’m about ready 
to ship my own ten-year-old daughter 
off to the safety of a Spanish or Swiss 
boarding school. 

Isn’t it time parents laid down the 
law and started raising decent, re- 
spectable and knowledgeable young- 


9 
sters - JAYNE DE LA HUERGA 


Skokie, Ill. 


Mr. Morton’s wonderful article (The 
Teen-Ager: Here and Abroad, Septem- 
ber HOLIDAY) makes no mention of 
Latin America where the crowd mani- 
festation has also appeared under the 
various names of raza (literally race, but 
equivalent to crowd or gang), ninos bien 
(wealthy kids), or ninos ice-cream. They 
have converted the once Sunday-only 
paseo into a daily affair when they pile 
their beautiful bodies and empty heads 
into papa’s convertible to give the local 
verb morealeando the connotation of 
idling. 

But his most serious omission is that 
he makes no mention of those teen- 





agers in every country who, by prefer- 
ence, shun the crowd to sit in libraries, 
laboratories or on piano benches. These 
dedicated ones (squares, quaints or 
what-have-you) aren’t making much 
noise right now, but since they will some 
day run the world, they deserve at least 


mention. ROSA V. DE REYES 


(Four decades removed from a teen-ager) 
Torreon, Coahuila 
Mexico 


Congratulations to Frederic Morton 
for his sharply:etched portrait of the 
teen-ager. The screams of the subject 
are audible even from the Céte d’Azur. 

As Mr. Morton says, we do have 
creeping teen-agism over here: zazous 
in France, Teddyboys in England, even 
pipis in Portugal. But these are only ad- 
vance elements of The Crowd. They 
have not yet invested Europe. The 
strongest defense yet put up against 
them is an old-fashioned institution 
known as The Family, a group-survival 
headed by a Papa, or chief, whose first 
lieutenant goes by the name of Mamma. 
The Mamma is generally disbursing 
agent for the group, the Papa’s job is 
tosupport, defend, discipline and, above 
all, exercise judgment for the group’s 
younger members until they are dry 
behind the ears. Unless and until these 
two leaders relinquish their authority 
and leadership, there is no opportunity 
for The Crowd to take over. 

Papa and Mamma are still important 
institutions on this side of the Atlantic. 
Oddly enough, they are respected, even 
liked, by their young. You never saw a 
bunch of Squares likea European family 
enjoying each other’s company. They’re 
really Quaint. The kids even do what 
their parents tell them to do. 

So let’s point the finger where it 
should be pointed, at Them, the Old 
People when They fail at their job. 
There’s more to raising a family than 
procreating it and giving it pocket 
money. Cheers to Mr. Morton for call- 
ing the wrong kind of parents “senile 


adolescents. DAvp ponds 


Cannes, France 


Wine From Whose Grapes? 

The Handbook on American Wines 
(September HOLIDAy) is the best pre- 
sented article that has ever appeared in 
a consumer publication and should do 
much to enhance the popularity and 
sales of the top quality of our country. 


HENRY O, SONNEMAN 
Managing Director 
Meier’s Wine Cellars 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Isn’t it a little ironical that Lucius 
Beebe’s Spendthrift Tour of San Fran- 
cisco and Frank Schoonmaker’s Hand- 
book of American Wines should appear 
in the same issue (September HOLIDAY), 
yet Mr. Beebe managed his tour with- 
out enjoyment of or tribute to our fine 
American wines? Maybe you should 
introduce Mr. Beebe to Mr. Schoon- 
maker and let him learn from an expert 
the delights of our vineyards. 


MARY E, O’NEILL 
Cleveland Heights, Ohio 





Address correspondence for this department to Letters to the Editors, HoLipay, 
Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. No anonymous letters will be considered. 
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The full of sun, full of fun Station Wagon 


A Volkswagen DeLuxe Station Wagon, to be sure! It’s the growing American family’s 
pride and joy — roomy as can be — and carefree as the whole outdoors with sliding sun-roof, skylights and 
big picture windows. And with all this fun ... Volkswagen quality, 


Volkswagen dependability, Volkswagen economy. 


Famous VW Service and Genuine VW Spare Parts available in all 49 states 


For free full-color 
illustrated brochure, write 
P. O. Box 2502, New York 17, N. Y. 
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Youll enjoy Hawaii more at 


matson hotels 


the Heart of Waikiki 

















ROYAL HAWAIIAN 
... The Happy Hotel 


350 rooms, European Plan from $16 daily 
for two. Mr. Frank L. Swadley, manager. 
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PRINCESS KAIULANI 
...Hotel of Romance 


300 rooms, European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Joseph Filoni, manager. 








moana ... Rich in 
Island Tradition 


2506 rooms, European Plan from $10 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 
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surr river... Modern, 
on the Beach 


159 rooms, European Plan from $12 daily 
for two. Mr. Howard C. Donnelly, manager. 


Enjoy the wider choice of accommodations 
and the cuisine, service, entertainment of 
four great hotels — all close to the surf, 
shopping, scenery and fun of Waikiki. A 
guest of one is the guest of all. Your Travel 
Agent can obtain immediate confirmation 
of reservations by tele-message to Honolulu. 


On- 





Edwin K. Hastings, Vice President | 


by Clifton Fadiman 


@ In any precise sense random read- 
ing is impossible. Suppose I blind- 
fold myself and grope for a book. I 
am more apt to fumble out a 
shoulder-high, than a_ navel-high, 
volume. A thousand such blind 
choices would, though increasing 
my erudition at shoulder-height, still 
leave me ignorant at navel level. A 
solemn thought. 

By random reading then I mean 
little more than reading for no 
clearly definable reason. To defend 
it is to defend aimlessness itself. This 
I do, not endorsing it as a major 
goal, but suggesting that it merits a 
minor place in our highly organized 
lives. The over-determined mind, 
like the over-determined muscle, is 
subject to Charley horse. 

That mode of time-wasting (not to 
be confused with time-killing) known 
as random reading presupposes a 
kind of amorality of the intellect. 
We must blank out all considera- 
tions of improvement, instruction, 
retention. We must float free, di- 
vorced from any concern with the 
fashionable, the current, the gener- 
ally respected. Random reading is as 
purposive as a casual stroll through 
a flower garden. 

Yet it is not so easy as it sounds. 
As with much frivolity it requires 
management. There are fewer books 
than one might think that are open 
to the random reader. For one thing, 
there are not many whose looseness 
of structure matches one’s vague- 
ness of mood. A novel cannot be 
read at random: either swallow it 
whole or, after tasting, reject it. So 
with histories, biographies, serious 
treatises of all sorts, and any volume, 
such as a travel book, threaded on a 
connected series of events. The ideal 
book for random reading is usually 
made up of short turns distinguished 
for their disorganization. 

Anthologies, then? Some, but not 
most. On my shelves are about 300 
anthologies. All but a few cater to 
specific needs. Their readers are at 
once set on rails. They service insom- 
niacs, erotomaniacs, aelurophiles, 
armchair adventurers, ghost buffs, 
and so on. They automatically sieve 


PARTY OF 





ONE 


The art of random reading: a game of reader's roulette 


in which the stakes are small but a win assured 


out all but one kind of reader, re- 
minding one of those curious insti- 
tutions, men’s clubs, invented so 
that we may meet ourselves under 
other names. 

Years ago I put together an an- 
thology that continues to attract 
readers, largely I think because its 
title, Reading I’ve Liked, suggests 
disorder, lack of system—random- 
ness. Sometimes, however, this same 


a book of endless fascination, per- 
fect for any random reader interested 
in touching only the peaks, offering 
nothing to the earnest student. 

A contemporary anthologist with 
the true ragbag mind is the Eng- 
lish critic Daniel George. To the 
tramp reader I recommend his two 
collections, A Peck of Troubles and 
A Book of Anecdotes. The first is 
quite agreeably absurd: it offers 





The author prepares to test his theory that shoulder-high books 
stand a greater chance of immortality than navel-high books. 


quality may mark a collection that 
is quite organically constructed. I 
am thinking of the finest general an- 
thology | know, The Limits of Art, 
edited by Huntington Cairns. It con- 
tains almost 1500 pages of selections, 
many very brief, in prose and verse, 
from Homer to Joyce, from many 
languages. Where the original is not 
English, that original plus a fine 
translation is given. But these selec- 
tions are unusual in that each one, 
in the judgment of some responsible 
critic, is superlative, touching “the 
limits of art”; and in each case that 
judgment is appended. The result is 
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brief accounts of some of life’s minor 
harassments and embarrassments, 
griefs and miseries, as equably en- 
dured and gravely recorded by his- 
torical personages. I open the book 
at random to DELUSIONS and en- 
counter this passage from Caroline 
Fox’s Journal of June 6, 1842: 
““Swedenborg was a thoroughly prac- 
tical, mechanical man, and was in 
England learning shipbuilding. He 
went into a little inn in Bishopsgate 
Street, and was eating his dinner 
very fast, when he thought he saw 
in the corner of the room a vision of 

Continued on Page 11 
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MY ORDER FOR THE WORLD BOOK ENCYCLOPEDIA 186B 
Field Enterprises Educational Corporation, Merchandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 5, illinois 


Please send me one set of the World Book Encyclopedia. | am enclosing a check or money order for $10.00, and 
agree to pay the balance at the rate of $6.00 per month. | hereby certify that | am of legal age. 


CHECK ONE. 


Please. send the Ivory Aristocrat Binding. Price 
$169.00 plus tax and transportation. 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


Signature__ ee 
(Write—Do not print) 
Mail 
ee — 
Street and Number 


City State (in Full) County 


SHIP BOOKS TO 


Please send the President Red Binding. Price 
$129.00 plus tax and transportation. 
(Slightly higher in Canada) 


Mr. 
NE cceastiinniininnphinineningptaiiaiatenieeiiags o- - 
Miss (Print Clearly) 


~ Street and Number _ 


City ~~ State (in Full) 


in Canada, write World Book—Childcraft of Canada, Ltd., 85 Bloor St., East, Toronto 5, Ont. 
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x. Appetizing, refreshing, crisp and cold... 


Dry Sherry, especially ALMADEN SOLERA COCKTAIL 
SHERRY, belongs in the refrigerator. Even your staunch 
Martini drinkers will go for it if it's iced. Made by the 
slow Spanish process, solera-blended, aged in small oak 
butts, very pale, bone dry. 





Easy does it...and easy is good... 
About the easiest wine in the world, and easily one of the most popular, 
is ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE. The hardest thing about it is the name — 
say Alma-dén Gren-ash Rose-A. Pink and fresh and charming, easy to 
serve (just chill and pour) it's ONE wine that goes with everything. 


Cahfrae 
enacns 20s 


Classic with Chicken and a friend to fish... 


Here is a really distinguished dry white wine -ALMADEN PINOT 
CHARDONNAY. Like all Almadén wines, it carries front and back 
labels that tell you the whole story. How and where it’s made, and why. 
How to serve it and with what. Ask to see the bottle. 
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Patriot's Pride —Gourmet's Delight... 

This is a great red wine —you could serve it with pride to a French friend, 
for it belongs in the class with Europe's finest. ALMADEN CABERNET 
SAUVIGNON is made from the best wine grape of Bordeaux, transplanted 
to the best wine-growing district in the U.S.A. Astonishing ! 












or big occasion... 


Little party 


Made in California’s Santa Clara 
foothills by the traditional French 


Nothing is ever quite as festive as Cham- 
pagne. For the gay evening, the big mo- 












ment, ALMADEN BRUT. Many experts | _&@. [Wess «| process—the méthode champenoise. 
| oe *-. 

call it this country’s best. | Aumapés | @, 4 *0 
; But Cha mpage | i e 








ALMADEN publishes "News from the Vineyards,” with wine notes by Frank Schoonmaker, 
recipes by James Beard and others. /t will be sent FREE /f you send a note or a postcard: 
ALMADEN VINEYARDS, P.O. BOX 906-D, LOS GATOS, CALIFORNIA 


aa 
Selected as exclusive wines 
served at the American Pavilion, 
y Brussels Worlds Fair, 1958 — 
? 
ini ALMADEN GRENACHE ROSE e CABERNET SAUVIGNON ¢« JOHANNISBERG RIESLING e PINOT CHARDONNAY 
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Continued from Page 8 
Jesus Christ, who said to him, ‘Eat 
slower’. This was the beginning of 
all his visions and communications.” 
The discovery that we owe Sweden- 
borgianism to a Fletcherizing Deity is 
an example of that serendipity con- 
tinually rewarding the random reader. 
Mr. George’s A Book of Anec- 
dotes, a more ambitious affair, is 
even more entertaining. The latest 
(and surely not the last) of such col- 
lections, it is more scholarly than 
most, and a boon to skeptical souls 
who would determine the exact 
amount of truth lying behind classic 
references like those of Columbus 
and the egg, Newton and the apple, 
King Alfred and the cakes. A half- 
hour with it brings home the fact 
that modern gossip columnists are 
doing their best to murder the art of 
the anecdote. Their weary wise- 
cracks, emitted by efficiently pub- 
licized non-minds, are a long way 
from the kind of thing Mr. George 
deals in. I open him at random and 
come upon Balzac who, according 
to the Goncourt Journals, once ex- 








AMERICAN 
CANCER 
| SOCIETY | 





pressed his ultimate ambition—to 
be “‘so celebrated, so famous, that it 
would permit me to break wind in 
society and society would think it a 
most natural thing.” 

Do you have time for one more? 
Mr. George tells us that in The 
Story of My Life (1896) Augustus 
Hare relates a remarkable incident 
of somnambulism: “A lady was 
awoke in the night with the disagree- 
able sense of not being alone in the 
room, and soon felt a thud upon her 
bed. There was no doubt that some- 
one was moving to and fro in the 
room, and that hands were con- 
stantly moving upon her bed. She 
was so dreadfully frightened, that 
at last she fainted. When she came 
to herself, it was broad daylight, and 
she found that the butler had walked 
in his sleep and had laid the table for 
fourteen upon her bed.” 

In making up my list of books 
that marry well to the random mood 
I found few by contemporaries. 
Random reading is disengaged read- 
ing, and we are never quite disen- 
gaged from our coevals. We read 
them to hiss or to boo, or at least to 
judge; and judgment mixes ill with 


random reading. Moreover our con- 
temporaries do not write many dip- 
pable books. Just as there are natural 
poets and natural novelists, so there 
are natural miscellanists, men of way- 
ward and digressive temper. 

To such temperaments the climate of 
the English 17th (and also 19th) Cen- 
tury was kind. Ours is less so. For 
example, millions at one time enjoyed 





newspaper columnists such as F.P.A., 
Don Marquis, Christopher Morley. 
Their stock-in-trade was a blend of 
topical comment, occasional verse and 
unabashedly personal philosophy, all 
flavored with a kind of literary wit. 
Where are their similars today? And 
yet the hunger for such allusive and 
humorous minds must persist. How 
otherwise explain the unengineered 


success of Harry Golden’s Only in 
America? Mr. Golden, editor of a bi- 
monthly, the Carolina Israelite (which 
he writes all by himself), has just been 
discovered by everybody simultane- 
ously. “I am as happy as a mouse in a 
cookie jar,” writes Mr. Golden, and 
most of his casual ranging essaylets 
reflect this euphoria. He appears to 

Continued on Page 15 
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The VITOMATICS .. 
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mer 
—_e Shoot with both eyes aye 


and figures 
and sets exposure 
for you! 


. cameras in which F. means 
“forget the arithmetic’’. When the Magic Circle covers the 
exposure meter pointer, you’re ready to shoot—with both eyes 
open—even when wearing glasses! Fine picture making was 
never so easy. And there’s more: the world famous 

Voigtlander Color-Skopar f/2.8 lens specially ground for color. 
Over one million satisfied users! 


Fast single stroke film wind. Automatic pop-up rewind. 
Exclusive SLK-V shutter with 9 speeds: 1 to 1/300 second. 
The Vitomatic I—with lifesize super brightline view finder, 
$89.50—the Vitomatic II —with lifesize super brightline 
Rangefinder-Viewfinder, $109.50. With a Vitomatic, you kiss 
the complications good bye. Ask your dealer for a demonstration! 


with the AUTOMATIC eye for COLOR 


H. A. BOHM AND COMPANY, SOLE AMERICAN IMPORTERS, 4761 W. TOUHY, CHICAGO 46, ILL. 
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Christmas shop 
in one stop! 


This Christmas do all your gift shopping at your General Electric dealers 
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CO fied Sebi St tt eb eae 
Automatic Blanket...Comfort-Selec- New All-Transistor Pocket Radio... |New Clock-Radio with Nite-Liteand All-Purpose Floor Polisher... Waxes, 
tor keeps temperature at exact level se- So small, this tiny radio fits pocket or Snooz-Alarm®...Wakes you, lets you _ polishes, scrubs, even cleans rugs. Com- 
lected. Six smart new colors. Custom- _ purse. Plays on low-cost penlight bat- cat nap, calls again. Soft night light,ev- _ plete line of optional accessories avail- 
tailored corners. Completely washable. _teries. Earphone jack. Choice of colors. ery automatic feature. Choice of colors. able. All attachments “snap-on.” 













Rotisserie Oven .. . Most accurate thermostatic con- De Luxe Automatic Coffee Maker... A strikingly Portable Mixer . . . Weighs less than three pounds, Sp 
trol of any rotisserie—it’s actually a second oven! Plus handsome appliance with brew selector that perks cof- yet powerful enough for the heaviest cake batters; ; = 
flip-top lid for easy access. Telechron® electric timer, fee to your taste every time . . . automatically, then gentle enough for the most delicate sauces. Three-speed : . 

€ 


Calrod® heating elements. Only 12 inches high. keeps it hot, without reperking, until you’re ready. control and mixing chart. In four colors. 


* Trade-mark of Genera! Electric Company . 
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GIVE BETTER ELECTRICALLY! 


ELAx—and do your Christmas shopping right from _ Electric dealer’s. If you’ve been planning to make your 
R these pages. Just look over these practical General _ gift dollars work just a little bit harder this year, we guar- 
Electric gift suggestions and, whatever you plan to spend, _antee that you’ll be pleasantly surprised. Buy now—you'll 
chances are that you'll find the right kind of gift forevery- _ get extra values! 


one on your Christmas gift list. 


Too 83 


*. 





General Electric Company, Housewares & Radio Re- 
Then take this list and shop in one stop at your General _ ceiver Division, Bridgeport 2, Connecticut. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Prodvet 


GENERAL &@ ELECTRIC 


School-Days Clock... An authentic Longwood Clock...Along,lowand Royal Snooz-Alarm® Clock...The New Starburst Clock . . . In majestic 
replica of the schoolroom clock with handsome alarm for bedroom, desk or _ new kind of alarm that wakes you, lets gold color with crystal-clear rays all 
swinging pendulum. Quaint charm in  den.RichAfricanmahoganycase.Hands _ you snooze, then wakes you again. Lu- _ around. Rich gold color face with black 
miniature. Fruitwood finish case. and hour-markers are luminous. minous. Sea-mist, pink or beige. numerals. Never needs winding. 


Spray, Steam & Dry Iron ... Irons all fabrics in- Toast-R-Oven*...“Upstairs” it’s a fully automatic 
stantly and easily. New exclusive spray feature lets toaster—‘“downstairs” a toasting oven that lets you 
you sprinkle clothes as you iron. Erases stubborn wrin- | make buttered toast, melted cheese sandwiches—or 
kles, even pressed-in creases, in a jiffy. Lightweight. keep servings warm for latecomers. 
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New Cord Reel Cleaner .. . At a touch of your toe 
the cord stores itself inside the cleaner! Attachments 
ride“‘piggy back.” Double-Action cleaning unit adjusts 
automatically to rugs or bare floor surfaces. 

















Every meal’s a masterpiece. Shown here are: 
Baron Silvercruys, Belgian Ambassador to the 
U. S., making his 4th crossing, and His Ex- 
cellency, Fernand van Langenhove, former 
Belgian Ambassador to the U. N. 





The well-known Swedish publisher, Mr. 


“A wonderfully refreshing 5 days,” say Mr. Albert Bonnier, agrees with Mrs. Bonnier and 
and Mrs. Howard Cullman of their 3rd c oe their daughter, Mrs. Jeanette Thomasson, that 


on the s.s. UNITED STATES. (He is U. S. Com- 
missioner of the Brussels World Fair.) 





“the service is splendid.” This is their 2nd 
crossing on the UNITED STATEs. 


_ FF. 
te a 






no finer food and service afloat or ashore 


S.S. United States World's fastest liner, com- 
pletely air-conditioned, sails from New York 12 noon: 
Dec. 5*; Jan. 16*; Feb. 3*, 19*; Mar. 6*, 24*; Apr. 9%, 
24, and regularly thereafter. Arrives Havre early morn- 
ing 5th day, Southampton same afternoon. First Class 
$367 up; Cabin class $232 up; Tourist tas $181 up. 


*Also arrives Bremerhaven 6th day 


S.S_Amertca Popular running mate, offers extra 
hours of fun at sea. Sails from New York Dec. 20; 
Jan. 9, 29; Feb. 21; Mar. 14; Apr. 3, and regularly there- 
after. 5'2 days to Cobh, 62 to Havre, 7 to Southampton, 
8 to Bremerhaven. First Class $312 up; Cabin class $212 
up; Tourist class $174 up. 


“Hef 





Miss Lily Pons, famed Metropolitan Opera star, There’s room for fun, time to 

- -_ @ i ie - STATES i ‘i a 
make her 2nd voyage on the stad UNITED STATES. CONSULT OUR AUTHORIZED TRAVEL AGENTS OR relax. Artist Salvador Dali en 
At night. vou can dance to one of three Meyer 


joys both. He has made 12 cross- 
Davis orchestras, see a first-run movie, or enjoy a Le nited State ay L ines : : : 


ings on the s.s. UNITED STATES 
relaxing stroll under the stars. JE BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N. Y. TEL.: Digby 4-5800 


and the s.s. AMERICA. ve 
Offices also in: Baltimore, Boston, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Los Angeles, Montreal, Norfolk, 





Philadelphia, St. Louis, San Francisco, Seattle, Toronto, Vancouver, Washington, D. C. 
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Continued from Page 11 
have been invented for the 
specific purpose of pleasing 
random readers. 

But among us the Goldens 
are rare. American literature is 
not rich in the randomly read- 
able. English literature, how- 
ever, is all awash with it, a 
circumstance perhaps linked to 
the Englishman’s distrust of 
system, his suspicion of all 
rigid intellectual forms, and (at 
least among the leisured classes) 
a keen sense of the necessity to 
cultivate the nonuseful. This 
last helps to explain why the 
English are the best gardeners 
in the world. 

From the 17th Century I 
name two standard classics; I 
might name two dozen. Who 
today reads for pleasure 


Thomas Fuller’s Worthies of 


England, a vast and curious 
work recently reprinted after 
having languished for over a 
century on the shelves of schol- 
ars? County by county the 
Reverend Fuller reports on the 
commodities, manufactures, 
“‘medicinal waters,” buildings, 
“‘wonders,”’ proverbs, and, 
best of all, “worthies” or dis- 
tinguished citizens, living or 
dead, of England. It is a true 
medley, though doubtless Ful- 
ler thought of himself as a 
most systematic writer. The 
“facts” are no longer of much 
importance, except to anti- 
quarians. The Fullerisms are 
the thing, and there are thou- 
sands of them. I learn on page 
165, for example, that Essex 
was once noted for the produc- 
tion of gunpowder, which “‘is 
the emblem of politic revenge, 
for it biteth first, and barketh 
afterwards, the bullet being at 
the mark before the report is 
heard; so that it maketh a 
noise, not by way of warning, 
but triumph.” You can learn 
the formula for the velocity of 
sound anywhere. Nowhere but 
in Fuller will you find it so 
interpreted. Such a mind 
should be preserved in the 
Smithsonian of our affection. 

This is even truer of John 
Aubrey whose Brief Lives of 
some of his predecessors and 
17th Century contemporaries 
has the same interest that at- 
taches to observing odd faces 


and figures in the street. A few 
of his subjects (Ben Jonson, 
Descartes, Shakespeare) are 
the world’s property; most are 
quite obscure. But it is an ob- 
scurity lit on évery page by 
flashes of wonderful absurdity. 





Sir Jonas Moore, the mathematician, is 
a mere name. Yet Aubrey rescues him 
for us with a single line: “Sciatica: he 
cured it by boyling his Buttock.” 
Benjamin Disraeli’s father, Isaac, had 
what he called “‘a fragmentary mind.” A 
few generations ago his Curiosities of 


Literature and Amenities of Literature 
attracted random readers. But, though 
you can encounter almost anything in 
these literary sideshows, from “Jocular 


Preachers” to the “Secret History of 


Authors Who Have Ruined Their Book- 
sellers,” Isaac’s style is so prolix and so 


musty with dried-up library paste that he 
can no longer be generally recommended 
Yet there are plums lying in his dust. 
Fuller was a great favorite of that 
tedious 19th Century poet, the friend 
of Coleridge and Wordsworth, Rob- 
ert Southey. Something of Fuller’s 
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comfortable amble paces Southey’s everything that happened to be in 
Southey’s lumber-filled head when he 
set pen to paper. It may outlast Shakes- 
peare, but only because it contains a 
story most of us assume dropped out of 
nowhere: that of The Three Bears. 
Southey, | admit, offers the random 
reader a certain amount of resistance. 
My other 19th Century nominee, Sam- 
uel Butler, is open to any lively mind 


own fantastic masterpiece of long- 
windedness, The Doctor. The Doctor 
(originally published in seven volumes 
from 1834 to 1847) is almost impos- 
sible to describe, and, except for really 
expert time-wasters, almost impossible 
to read. Presumably an account of the 
life and opinions of a Yorkshire phy- 
Sician, it is actually a vast hash of 
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Pacific 


Make this your year to discover the Pacific! 
What would delight you most? Feasting 

at an Hawaiian Luau? Shopping for Igorot 
woodcarvings in the Philippines? Watching 
Australia’s colorful surf carnival...or the 
sensational stilt walkers at Hong Kong’s 
fabulous Mooncake Festival? 


Everything is strange, colorful, refreshingly 
different in the Pacific. And it’s all 

yours to discover this year —in modern 
comfort and luxury and at surprisingly 

low cost, too. Ask your travel agent. 





Write for fascinating “Pacific Discovery” folder to: 


PACIFIC AREA TRAVEL ASSOCIATION 


153 KEARNY STREET, DEPT. H, SAN FRANCISCO 8, CALIFORNIA 


Alaska, Australia, Burma, Canada, Fiji, Hawaii, Hong Kong, 
india, fndonesia, Japan, Korea, Macao, New Caledonia, New Zealand, 


Philippines, Samoa, Singapore, Tahiti, Taiwan, Thailand, Vietnam. 





whose only aim is to shake hands 
with another and livelier one. Butler 
left Bernard Shaw not only his ideas 
but a good deal of his crotchetiness. 
Among his other legacies to the 
world are his Notebooks. On the 
whole I think Butler’s casual notes 
and opinions represent about the 
most rewarding single mine of ran- 
dom reading in English. He com- 
bines oddness and acuity; and he is 
incapable of writing an edgeless sen- 
tence. The only test, again, is to 
open him at random (I guarantee I 
am playing this game fairly). I read: 
“Man is a jelly which quivers so 
much as to run about.” There is a 
dreadful truth in this: “It does not 
matter what a man hates provided 
he hates something.” And a wry 
charm in this: “The great pleasure 
of a dog is that you may make a fool 
of yourself with him and not only 
will he not scold you but he will 
make a fool of himself too.” 

| pass by, as already well-char- 
actered to random readers, stand- 
ards like Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage and Ivor Brown’s series of 
eight delightful treatises on odd 
English words. But there must be 
many hoboes of the reading lamp 
still to acquaint themselves with four 
volumes that have appeared during 
the last few years and are again 


testimony to the persistent English 
talent for making a work of art out 
of the miscellaneous. These four 
volumes, edited by Geoffrey Grigson 
and Charles Gibbs-Smith, all re- 
splendently illustrated in color and 
black-and-white (first-rate Christ- 
mas gifts, by the way) are entitled: 
People, Places, Things, and Ideas. In 
the brief, saltily written essays that 
make up these hefty tomes, nothing 
is ““covered,”’ no proper “represen- 
tation” is attempted. All the editors 
are after is to give the browsing 
reader a constantly deepening sense 
of the infinite diversity of that piece 
of work that is a man. 

Of course this sense soon becomes 
part of anyone who lives with his 
eyes and ears open, or of anyone 
who thinks and reads deeply. But 
most of us, as the Buddha tells us, 
are only half awake. We need and 
we take stimulants. Insofar as read- 
ing can supply such a stimulant and 
jerk us into a momentary conscious- 
ness of what Henry James called the 
Thickness of Things, these four 
mixed bags can be confidently rec- 
ommended. People opens with Lord 
Acton, ends with Brigham Young. 
Places begins with Abbasanta, ends 
with Yosemite Falls. Things begins 
with the Aeolian harp, ends with 
Zippers. Ideas begins with the 
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Now you can really concentrate 
on the picture. The SILETTE SL 
does the figuring for you— 
because the built-in exposure 
meter is mechanically coupled 
to shutter, lens opening, 

and film speed. And it’s 

the world’s first 35mm to bring 
you this advanced feature. 
Only $89.95 plus case 

at leading camera shops. 

See it today! Or write for 
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of nearest dealer. 
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Absolute, ends with Yoga. In be- 
tween these alphas and omegas lie 
_ four varicolored worlds of probably 
useless information. Again and again, 
dipping into People, Places, Things, 
or /deas, | have been surprised, re- 
warded and stimulated, usually all at 
the same time. Perfect random read- 
ing—a small art, sirs, and yet there 
are those who love it. 


BOOKS MENTIONED 


The Limits of Art, collected and 
edited by Huntington Cairns. (Pan- 
theon Books, N.Y.) 


A Peck of Troubles, collected by 
Daniel George. (Jonathan Cape, 
London.) 


A Book of Anecdotes, selected and 
edited by Daniel George. (Hulton 
Press, London.) 


Only in America, by Harry Golden. 
(World Publishing Co., N.Y.) 


The Worthies of England, by 
Thomas Fuller, edited with an in- 
troduction and notes by John Free- 
man. (George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 
London.) 


Aubrey’s Brief Lives, edited from 
the Original Manuscripts and with 
an Introduction by Oliver Lawson 
Dick. (Secker and Warburg, London.) 


Curiosities of Literature, by Isaac 
Disraeli. (Many editions—mine is 
the excellent one in three volumes, 
edited by his son, published by 
Frederick Warne and Co., London.) 


Amenities of Literature, by |saac 
Disraeli. (Hard to find; mine is 
again an edition edited by his son, 
published by Warne.) 


The Doctor, by Robert Southey. 
(Editions are hard to come by: mine 
is dated 1848 and was published by 
a famous London house then known 
as Longman, Brown, Green, and 
Longmans.) 


Samuel Butler's Notebooks. There 
are several variant editions. The 
handiest for the beginning Butlerian 
is the selection edited by Geoffrey 
Keynes and Brian Hill. (E. P. Dut- 
ton, N.Y.) 


A Dictionary of Modern English 
Usage, by H. W. Fowler. (Oxford 
University Press, N.Y.) 


Ivor Brown’s word books. The 
best of these is Chosen Words (Jona- 
than Cape, London.) 


People; Places; Things; Ideas. 
Four volumes, fully illustrated, 
edited by Geoffrey Grigson and 
Charles Harvard Gibbs-Smith. 
(Hawthorn Books, N. Y.) 
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Up to 35 miles per gallon with this Anglia model 


Compare its low price 
with any other leading import! 


Thanks to its compact size, this lively 
car is fun to drive, frugal of fuel. 
Yet there’s plenty of room inside for 


Made in England for Ford 
Motor Company, Dearborn, 
Michigan, and sold and serv- 
iced in the United States by 
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Brave New World Revisited, by Ald- 
ous Huxley. Mr. Huxley produces some 
chilling facts and arguments to sup- 
port the thesis that his once-imaginary 
Brave New World is practically around 
the corner, complete with dictatorship 
by drugs, hypnopaedia, brainwashing 
and other forms of hidden or overt 
persuasion. Recommended to anyone 





still interested in freedom. 
N.Y. $3.) 
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Wild Tigers and Tame Fleas, by Bill 
Ballantine. Enjoyable, fact-and-wonder- 
filled book about circus animals and 
their human subjugators, trainers and 
friends. Illustrated with line drawings 
by the author. (Rinehart and Co., 
N.Y. $5.) THE END 
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This should happen more often. Tonight, tomorrow — whenever the spirit 
moves you, let the golden glow of Taylor Champagne brighten your life. It’s so wonderful 
to share the sparkle of Taylor Champagne with someone you care for. 
And the little it costs can’t measure the pleasure it brings. Good things like 


Taylor Champagne should happen to all of us much more often—and they can. 


. It's Taylor Champagne. ° and youll love it The Taylor Wine Company, Inc., Hammondsport, N. Y 
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A NEW HOLIDAY THRIFT TOUR 


Florida Gold Coast 


A defiant four-day tour of Palm Beach, Fort Lauderdale and Cocoa Beach 


by a couple who proved they could live it up —for only $100 


by Benedict Thielen 


@ Ifyou think the Gold Coast of 
Florida is only for people with 
money falling out of their pockets, 
then be prepared for a pleasant sur- 
prise with an itinerary that includes 
Fort Lauderdale, Palm Beach and 
Cocoa Beach. Two people can have 
a delightful four-day holiday, in the 
height of the season, for $100, cover- 
ing all meals, tips, entertainment and 
transportation. But as I warned my 
wife before we started our budget 
tour, the century note did not cover 
accommodations, nor was any part 
of it earmarked for the purchase of 
baubles and gifts—our hotel costs 
and shopping came out of a separate 
account. So, bearing all this in mind, 
come with us on a high-flying trip. 

On arrival at Fort Lauderdale 
Beach we checked in at a pleasant 
hotel-motel called The Pillars, com- 
plete with kidney-shaped swimming 
pool. At $15 a day, double, con- 
tinental breakfast included, it seemed 
a good choice. We were a block 
from the beach, and in front of our 
door was the Intracoastal Water- 
way. We could have stayed on the 
ocean front at the Silver Seas, the 
Lauderdale Beach or, farther south, 
at the Yankee Clipper, or the Bahia 
Cabana, directly on the yacht basin. 


Fort Lauderdale: A subtropical 
city, veined with canals 

where conservatively 

opulent homes often boast a 
cruiser at the front door and a 
brace of low-slung 

automobiles at the back. 


After breakfast, we sunned and 
had a swim in the hotel pool, then 
walked a block to Atlantic Boule- 
vard. In contrast to Miami Beach, 
where you can seldom see the ocean 
for the hotels, the entire Fort Lauder- 
dale shore line is open—and open— 
to the public. It is a magnificent 
beach, stretching for miles and 
dotted with canvas beach shelters 
which you can rent for $4 a day. 
We went on to the center of town, 
where Las Olas Boulevard comes in 
from Fort Lauderdale itself. A block 
from the beach front on Las Olas we 
entered a modest establishment 
known as Mr. Jumbo’s, where we 
had a modest lunch consisting of 
(for her) vegetable soup, a Swiss- 
cheese sandwich and coffee; and 
(for me)a fried-fillet-of-fish sandwich 
and a bottle of beer. This consumed, 
we split a key lime pie. Total: $2.35. 

After lunch, a ten-minute walk 
along the beach brought us to the 
yacht basin, or Bahia-Mar, said to 
be the largest in the world. Adjoin- 
ing it are shops and a large restau- 
rant for the yachtsman who doesn’t 
like to fuss around the galley. 
Farther on, a “Yachtel” has been 
built for the yachtsman who doesn’t 
like to sleep aboard. We debated 
whether to go drift-fishing ($3—$3.75 
per person), take a ride on the 


Jungle Queen to visit a Seminole vil- 
lage and witness alligator wrestling 
on the outskirts of the Everglades 
($2 per person), go on an evening 
“Barbecue Cruise” on the same 
vessel ($4.95 per person), or step 
aboard an oversized gondola called 
the Queen of Venice ($1.50 per per- 
son for about an hour’s trip) and 
gape at the homes of The Rich. Since 
the hundreds of yachts made us feel 
like ragamuffins pressing their faces 
against the lighted windows of a 
mansion on Christmas Eve, we de- 
cided on the Queen of Venice. 

Like a number of other places, 
Fort Lauderdale calls itself the Ven- 
ice of America, but with more reason 
than most. As we chugged along the 
263-mile city water front, we had to 
admit that these little hideaways 
were quite cozy. At one of them was 
the only cat in the world with a gold 
tooth; at another a maid obligingly 
pressed a button and a 600-pound 
table descended from the ceiling; 
and at a third a gardener was being 
flogged because a grass-blade had 
been discovered out of place. 

Dizzy with all this opulence, we 


finally staggered off the Queen of 


Venice and walked a few blocks 
along the shore to the Yankee Clip- 
per. We thought it appropriate to 


Continued on Page 24 
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for Holiday giving and entertaining 
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The frashionable Scotch... Smartt] ght 


COTSMEN, who are supercritical 
» about their traditional drink, 
describe Old Smuggler as a ‘“‘fash- 
ionable Scotch.’ Because it is de- 


veloped with patience and scruple— 
because it carries on quality tradi- 
tions that date back to 1835—and 
because it is distinguished by great 
softness and delicacy of flavour. 
More and more Americans agree 
with this verdict. Which is why, 


when Old Smuggler is poured, men 
frequently say, ‘Careful, don’t waste 
a drop—that’s Old Smuggler.” 

A Seotch of the choice character 
of Old Smuggler deserves to be seen 
in its true color; therefore, the bottle 
is made of clearest glass. 

If you have not yet enjoyed the 
superb delight of Old Smuggler, why 
not ask for it by name the next time? 
You will be richly rewarded. 


fashion 1Vote : 


Todays Scotch should be Light 
in Body, Delicate in lavour 
like... 
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Transatlantic travelers 
come home with 
glowing reports of a 


marvelous new drink 


IRISH 
COFFEE 


Americans stopping at the famous 
Shannon Airport first discovered the 
unique delight of Irish Coffee. Now, 
more and more smart spots are serving 
this fabulous drink . . . more and more 
people are making it at home. In San 
Francisco, for example, Irish Coffee is 
becoming as popular asthe Dry Martini. 





The magic of Irish Coffee lies in the fact 
that the coffee, the John Jameson and 
cream combine in some mysterious way 
to create a seductive new flavour. It is 
what scientists call synergistic action, 
which means that the cooperative ac- 
tion of the ingredients is infinitely more 
delightful than any of them taken inde- 
pendently. Skeptical about that syner- 
gistic action? Well,.try Irish Coffee. 
And do insist on John Jameson. It is 
all pot still whiskey—every drop ma- 
tured 7 years in oak casks. 


JOHN 
JAMESON 


BLENDED IRISH WHISKEY +» 86 PROOF 
Imported by 
W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Sole Distributors for the U. S. A. 
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Especially recommended Imported Gin 
for Holiday giving and entertaining 






Rex Harrison reports from London on the 
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PERFECTIONIST in the brilliant roles he has played on stage 
and screen, Rex Harrison naturally demands perfection in every 
phase of life—including a Martini. 

Reporting from London on this subject, Mr. Harrison says: “A Martini 

is like a play. It can be terribly good or terribly poor. In London, as in 

other sophisticated centers, the preference today is for the gentleman’s 

Martini, meaning a Martini that establishes a harmonious rapport with 

the audience. 

“While the proportions of gin and vermouth for a gentleman’s Martini 

may vary according to individual taste, experts are in general accord 

that the gin must be Booth’s House of Lords. And Booth’s House of ema we A 

Lords straight, on the rocks, is also a gentleman’s drink. I suspect the = 

Booth’s people are as fantastically meticulous about making their gin as 

[ am in developing a role—which is as it should be. 

“Booth’s House of Lords gin is sold in every civilized country, and in 

some countries not so civilized—which means you can enjoy the gentle- 

man’s Martini wherever you go.” 
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Empress Chinchilla by Leo Ritter 


After Dinner—a DRAM of DRAMBUILE 


the cordial with the Scotch whisky base 


For a luxurious after-dinner adventure, there's nothing like a dram of 
Drambuie. Made with a base of finest Scotch whisky, Drambute is truly a 
whiff of the heather, with exquisite aroma and unique dry flavour. 
Drambuie was the personal liqueur of Prince Charles Edward and has been 


made in Scotland since 1745 from Bonnie Prince Charlie's secret recipe. 


IMPORTED BY W. A. TAYLOR & COMPANY, NEW YORK, N.Y. « Sole Distributors for the U.S. A. 








Continued from Page 14 
retire to the Wreck Bar with its artfully 
dilapidated ceiling, and its comforting 
bottles of beer ($1.05). From there, in- 
stead of taking a bus (40c), we threw 
discretion to the winds and took a taxi 
(6S5c) hpme. 

After freshening up at the hotel, we 
headed for the Marlin Beach, a few 
blocks away on the ocean front. Here, 


in a restaurant known as Two Fathoms 
Down, we had an Old Fashioned apiece 
at the bar ($2.10). Behind it a window 
gave an underwater view of the pool. 
Moving to a table, we ordered frog’s 
legs meuniére and roast beef, with 
baked potatoes, a salad and, since the 
wine list was sketchy, a beer. Our tab 
was $12.60 and included a 20 per cent 
entertainment tax because, as we were 
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By sea or air, a 


KEY POINT on Pacific 
and World Tours 


Singapore, in its own right, is a city of rare 
fascination. In addition, it is the crossroads of 
Southeast Asia...the logical base for short 
flights to Bali, Borneo, Malaya, Penang, 
Bangkok ... all the travel magnets in one of the 
most glamorous areas in the world! 


Give high priority to many-splendored 
Singapore, itself. The mystery and charm of the 
Orient stir you like heady wine... throngs on 
the street weave a tapestry of many races in many 
colored garb... magnificent temples and shrines 
rise in a clean, beautiful, modernized city. 


And what shopping! Filigree and sarees from 
India, Swiss watches, Javanese carvings, Kelantan 
silks, laces and brocades set off by British woollens 
... goods from everywhere offered at bargains 
which only a free port makes possible. With fine 
modern hotels, world-famed restaurants, exotically 
gay night life, Singapore entertains you royally. 


Have your Travel Agent schedule plenty of 
time for Singapore. And write us for literature 
and the answers to any questions. 
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having coffee, the ballet dived into 
the swimming pool. The ballet con- 
sisted of one pretty and well-formed 
girl who stayed submerged for fifteen 
minutes, going through graceful 
evolutions, and only pausing now 
and then to take a swig from an air 
hose. When she rose to the surface 
a band appeared and, fortified by a 
bourbon-and-water apiece ($1.90), 
we danced for a while, then walked 
home through the warm night. 

After spending some time with 
the stub of a pencil and a furrowed 
brow, I figured our day’s expendi- 
tures—$23.65—and we both glanced 
contemptuously out across the water 
at the homes of The Rich. 


After breakfast the next morning 
we donned bathing suits and went 
to the beach for a swim. Since we 
were taking the 12:15 bus to West 
Palm Beach the swim was brief, and 
besides, we thought a second break- 
fast would be a good idea before em- 
barking. Bathing suits seem to be 
the uniform of the day at Fort 
Lauderdale and we walked un- 
ashamedly into an eatery and con- 
sumed waffles and coffee ($1.25). 

I had suggested to my wife that 
she save her shopping for Palm 
Beach, but she ignored me and soon 
we were standing in a boutique named 


Giséle et Monique, surrounded by 
bags and jewelry. My wife bought a 
pair of starfish-in-plastic earrings 
(95c) and a necklace of spun gold 
thread called Wonder Web ($4.50). 

Rushing home, we leaped into 
our clothes and a taxi ($1.50) in the 
order named and were whisked into 
Fort Lauderdale and the bus depot. 
From Maine to Florida most of US 
Route | appears to consist of used- 
car lots and frozen-custard stands, 
and the section between Fort Lau- 
derdale and West Palm Beach is no 
exception. But it takes only an hour 
and a half (one-way fare, $1.21), and 
hibiscus bushes, bamboos and cro- 
tons can do a lot to soothe the eye. 

West Palm offers jai alai, deep-sea 
fishing, the Norton Art Gallery 
(with a notable collection of jade) 
and other forms of entertainment, 
but by this time we were flagrant 
money snobs and decided to con- 
centrate on Palm Beach itself. A taxi 
($1.25) took us across Lake Worth, 
where we favored the yachts with a 
connoisseur’s glance, then down 
Royal Palm Way, a handsome street 
lined with shops and restaurants, 
and finally to the Ocean View Hotel 
($15) on Worth Avenue, a half-block 
from the ocean, where we were 
spending the night. We could have 
stayed at the Seaglade, across the 
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Superb Gift 


Carl Zeiss binoculars embody exclu- 
sive features resulting in wide field of 
view, great brilliance and striking 
sharpness to the very edge. 
Smaller than other glasses, too. 
Give a Zeiss binocular and you give 
the latest and finest! 
Models of 6x, 7x, 8x, 10x and 15x. 
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street and facing the ocean, for the 
same price, or around the corner at 
the Surfside for slightly more. Or at 
the Breakers, Biltmore, Colonial or 
many others for considerably more. 

We sat on the pier at the end of 
Worth Avenue, blinking in the sun, 
defiantly dunking doughnuts in cof- 
fee (60c) and watching the bathers 
on the beach below. Now and then 
I noticed my wife’s glance wander- 
ing wistfully toward shore and the 
shops beyond. I looked away for a 
moment and when I turned back she 
was a mere blur half-way down 






three hours, and when I found my 
wife she had progressed no farther 
than Van Cleef and Arpels. To bring 
her back to reality, I gently led her 
off the street into the Via Mizner, 
one of a number of picturesque al- 
leys off Worth Avenue designed by 
the legendary Addison Mizner, fa- 
ther of the Mediterranean style of 
architecture which dominated the 
Palm Beach of early days. 

Here, at Riviera Florida Crafts of 
Opportunity Inc., we bought a small 
tree made from shells for $6.50. We 
liked the $75 one, too, but decided it 
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all your occasions gay. . 
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CALIFORNIA INVITES YOU to’ make 


. with Champagne ... 


Sparkling Burgundy . . . Pink Champagne. -. 


under famous California. brand names. 






Worth Avenue, headed for its glit- would be awkward to carry on the 
tering shops. bus. Emerging, we spotted two res- 

I walked out along the pier, paid taurants that looked expensive and 
90c admission to the fishing area, good, the Petite Marmite and the 


For your dinner, reception, party, téte-a-tete ... 


Champagne from California is the correct, 


bought half a pound of cut shrimp 
(52c) and rented a pole for $1. A 
hand line would have cost me noth- 
ing beyond a returnable deposit, but 
the spirit of this exclusive winter 
playground had got into me and I 
felt reckless. All around me people 
were hauling in bluefish, kingfish 
and pompano. Whether because of 
lack of skill or a fundamental in- 
difference I caught nothing. 

A man can walk the length of 
Worth Avenue from the ocean to the 
Everglades Club in twelve minutes 
without hurrying. The usual elapsed 
time for a woman is approximately 
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Maison Lafitte at 15 Via Parigi and 
by tossing a coin fixed on the latter 
for tonight’s dinner. Then we started 
homeward, but not before invest- 
ing in a cone-shaped straw hat with 
cone-shaped bag to match ($6.50 at 
Flair). There are almost as many 
men’s shops as women’s on Worth 
Avenue, and as we passed Sulka, 
Stinchfield, and Saks, my wife kept 
badgering me to buy madras shirts, 
coconut-fiber hats with puggree 
bands, alligator loafers and similar 
glamorous equipment, but I stoutly 
maintained that I was the reliable 
blue-serge type. 


REALISTIC STUFFED ANIMALS 


Santa’s mail? A blizzard of requests for 


Steiff Animals! Lots of childish scrawls; 


many from teens and grown-ups, too. 


Artist-designed, life-like Steiff Animals 


make the most charming mascots you'll 


find for any age. Handmade in West 


Germany, life-size to trinket-size. At 


all better toy and department stores. 
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Although there are plenty of dining, 
dancing and drinking places in Palm 
Beach, they are few compared to 
Miami Beach or even Fort Lauderdale. 
The Very Rich of Palm Beach—not to 


be confused with the merely Rich of 


entertain at home or 
at-the Everglades Club and seldom ven- 


Fort Lauderdale 


ture forth to observe how poor folk 


spend their leisure hours. This simpli- 


fies life and also, curiously enough, 
makes Palm Beach a less expensive 
place in which to be gay than most 
Florida resorts. 

For our pre-dinner drinks that eve- 
ning we selected Ta-boo, conveniently 
located near the Maison Lafitte. Wafted 
in on a flood of minks and My Sin, 
we fetched up at the bar where we or- 
dered an Old Fashioned apiece ($2.20). 


Either because of the lighting or the 
Old Fashioneds, a golden glow seemed 
to pervade the atmosphere and we de- 
cided to leave before we became en- 
slaved by it. At Maison Lafitte, I re- 
alized that reservations are a good 
idea at Palm Beach, but presently we 
were seated under an awning on the 
terrace, smugly attacking cold vichy- 
soisse and consommé Creole, a pom- 
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pano amandine, poulet en casserole 
Grand’mére (stuffed chicken, sur- 
rounded by small onions and diced 
potatoes and drowned in a sauce 
of most satisfactory richness), 
pommes Duchesse, haricots verts and 
an endive-and-tomato salad. With 
this went a half bottle of Chablis *53 
and it went very well indeed. So did 
the profiterolles au chocolat and the 
meringue glacé with which we 
rounded off the snack. Cost: $15.15 
and worth it. According to our 
waiter, Porfirio Rubirosa lunches 
there regularly. 

As we waddled back to Worth 
Avenue the golden glow of Ta-boo 
became even more pronounced and 
more mellow. At the Alibi, a few 
doors down, the two main bars were 
crowded but we managed somehow 
to squeeze onto stools at a subsidiary 
one which bore a sign that read 
“Frails’ Rail.” Inquiring of the bar- 
man as he served us our brandy and 
bourbon respectively ($2.70), we 
learned that it was the place where 
ladies drink in the afternoon. He 
was too busy for us to pursue the 
subject further, but it opened up 
fascinating vistas for speculation. 
When not speculating we danced in 
the back room, and nicely too—or 
so it seemed. It didn’t seem to mat- 
ter much, either, when we got back 
to our room and found we had 
spent $29.49 today. 


In the morning I decided there 
was another thing I liked about Palm 
Beach: since none of the Very Rich 
emerge from their palazzos before 
noon, there is little to spend your 
money on during the day. After a 
large breakfast ($2.53) at the coffee 
shop overlooking the ocean, we 
lounged on the beach and swam; 
when it was time for lunch I walked 
to a Worth Avenue delicatessen 
where I purchased sandwiches and 
beer for $2. Reflecting on the essen- 
tially democratic quality of a street 
that has the Everglades Club at one 
end and a delicatessen at the other, 
I returned to the beach with my 
small but adequate collation. 

We could have spent—in fact, 
wanted to spend—the rest of the day 
simmering in the sun, but culture 
eventually called and we walked to 
the Society of the Four Arts Mu- 
seum, five blocks from Worth Av- 
enue on Royal Palm Way. A travel- 
ing show from New York’s Whitney 
Museum of American Art was there 
and we gave it the stamp of our 
approval. Afterward, we strolled 
through the gardens behind the li- 
brary next door and sat for a while 
by a Chinese pool, looking at a 
statue of Kwan Yin, the Buddhist 
Goddess of Mercy, and feeling 

Continued on Page 28 
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Continued from Page 26 
tranquil in the shade of the bamboos 
and the fish-tail palms. Considering the 
fact, too, that it was midafternoon and 
we had spent only $4.53 so far, I also 
began to feel pleasantly solvent. So, 
when I looked toward the garden gate 
and saw an Afromobile glide past, I 
instantly hailed it. 

The Afromobile (one hour, $2) con- 


sists of a comfortably padded, high- 
backed wicker seat holding two and 
mounted in front of a bicycle propelled 
by a Negro. It is a Palm Beach institu- 
tion of long standing and provides an 
extremely pleasant means of locomo- 
tion. We drifted down the Lake Trail, 
with Lake Worth on one side, exotic 
trees and flowers on the other, and no 
traffic lights or exhaust fumes anywhere. 


After a time we came to Whitehall, the 
former residence of Henry M. Flagler, 
the railroad tycoon who was largely re- 
sponsible for the development of the 
Florida east coast, especially Palm 
Beach. It now forms the nucleus of a 
hotel and we descended briefly from 
our Afromobile to peer at the elaborate 
lobby and public rooms which formed 
a part of the original house. 
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Back at our hotel, we discussed 
dinner. I favored Wert’s, a moder- 
ately priced place a block away on 
the ocean front. My wife, however, 
wanted to hear the sound of the surf, 
so we went to the Surf Dining Room 
on the pier, where we managed to 
toy with a veal cutlet Milanaise and 
broiled sweetbreads. Included in our 
dinner were fish chowder, spumoni 
and rum cake, and the essential pair 
of beers. Our tab: $6.05. 

Still maintaining our economy 
pitch, we wandered down Worth 
Avenue and came upon a group of 
four Negro street musicians playing 
on a guitar, an oil drum with a rope 
run through it, a sort of oversized 
kazoo built up with adhesive tape 
and a washboard. Led by a man ina 
derby who calls himself ““Washboard 
Bill of New York City,” they were 
producing sounds that made us hap- 
pier than any other we had heard in 
the plush saloons we had frequented 
of late. The paper that morning had 
carried the news of W. C. Handy’s 
death, so I donated a dollar and 
considered it a small memorial serv- 
ice for the man who gave us St. Louis 
Blues. We were still tapping our feet 
when we got back to our room, and 
I came up with the comforting total 
of $13.58 for the day’s sport. 


Next morning after breakfast in 
our room ($3) we were about to get 
into a taxi ($1.25) for the bus station 
when my wife pointed out that we 
hadn't really seen the ocean-front 
homes of the Very Rich at close 
range. Since we had a few minutes 
to spare before catching the bus to 
Cocoa, I gallantly arranged with the 
hackie to make this side trip for an 
added 50c. Like Mr. Flagler, they 
really did things in a big way when 
these mansions were built. We were 
especially impressed by Mrs. (Post 
Toasties) Post’s ““Mar a _ Lago,” 
from whose lofty Moorish tower I 
expected at any moment to hear a 
muezzin hail the dawn. As we turned 
off to West Palm Beach, the Bath 
and Tennis Club faced us with a front 
as blank as a dowager’s stare. 

In three and a half hours the bus 
(one way, $3.36 per person) took us 
to Cocoa, along a road which for the 
most part skirts the Indian River. In 
the early spring the orange groves 
give off an overpowering fragrance 
and at all times it is prettier-than- 
average Florida country. Now and 
then there are glimpses of the sea 
and of islands covered with pines. 

At Cocoa, I stood my wife in a 
corner by our luggage and told her 
I'd be right back. When I returned 
I was seated at the wheel of a shiny 
new Volkswagen. In response to her 
look of startled unbelief I explained 
that a taxi to Cocoa Beach would 








get us back $7 each way, whereas 
the rented conveyance at $6 per day 

lus 8c a mile would cost us only 
$9 round trip. 

Drunk with power, I stepped on 
the gas, and after roaring across 
gight miles of islands and causeways 
we skidded to a stop in front of an 
ecean-front motel named the Van- 
guard. A block away was the Sea 
Missile and farther on the Starlite, 
at either of which we might also 
have stayed for around the same 
price ($14). It is well to remember 
that, except on weekends, many of 
the motels at Cocoa are occupied by 
fechnicians from Cape Canaveral. 

After a quick lunch ($2.90) in the 
Vanguard’s restaurant overlooking 
a superb beach, we drove six miles 
past hundreds of houses in the 
¢ourse of construction, past the 
€elestial Trailer Park, past Port 
€anaveral, and ended up at the en- 
trance to the Missile Center. All we 
gould see of it were the distant tops 
of a few towers showing above the 
trees and we were no wiser than 
when we started. The trip was worth 
going, though, because it gave us 
gome idea of the fantastic growth of 
this whole area, almost all of which 
has taken place in the past two 
years. Everywhere, on freshly bull- 
dozed land, are signs announcing 
a new housing development, a new 
motel, a restaurant with a seating 
¢apacity of five hundred. It is a 
boom of runaway proportions but, 
ynlike many Florida booms, it is 
footed not in a realtor’s dreams but 
yn solid reality. The free-spending 
yacationer is of no importance here. 
The technicians and Government 
workers who live in these hundreds 
ef identical little houses are the 
reason Cocoa Beach exists and it, in 
turn, exists only for Cape Canaveral. 

We drove along the hard-packed 
beach in front of the Vanguard, then 

arked and looked toward the Cape. 

here was a heavy surf that day and 
the air was misty with spray, but 
through it we could see the cranes, 
the gantries and the towers of the 
missile center. There had been a shot 
a few days before and so there 
would be none today, but as you 
hooked you could almost hear the 

reliminary rumble that, growing 
Sains would bring the people of 
€ocoa running to the beach and 
finally would end in a great roar of 
flame. The yachts of Fort Lauder- 
dale and the mansions of Palm 
Beach seemed strangely remote. 

In the early evening we drove 
through the center of town—which 
is nothing more than a little cross- 
roads settlement—past more motels 
and more and more rows of newly 
built homes. They stretch all the way 
to Patrick Air Force Base, eighteen 


& 


miles away, and beyond, but after a few 
miles, we turned back. 

Bernard’s Surf Restaurant, in Cocoa 
Beach, where we decided to have din- 
ner, is small, noisy and excellent. After 
passing up a Satellite cocktail for two 
Martinis, we gave the outsized menu 
our serious consideration. Torn be- 
tween Mexican iguana with molé sauce, 
diamondback rattlesnake in sauce su- 


préme and kangaroo steaks in wine 
sauce, we finally settled for broiled dol- 
phin and broiled wahoo. With our en- 
trees came baked potatoes with sour 
cream and chive sauce and an outstand- 
ing mixed vegetable salad. The domestic 
wine list yielded us a refreshing half bot- 
tle of Almadén Pinot Blanc. Total : $9.70. 

As we returned to our motel and 
looked out from the balcony to the dark 


sea and the lights of Canaveral beyond, 
it seemed rather silly to be concerned 
with dollars and cents. But, facing our 
own small reality, | went back into the 
room and prepared for the countdown. 
In due time I figured we’d spent $33.07 
for the day and that the four-day grand 
total came to $99.79—which, for an area 
that rejoices in the name of Gold Coast, 


is really not exorbitant. THE END 
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Once again a merry 
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See 10 countries in 35 days! 


TOTAL COST $780 


HOW WOULD you like to go to 
Europe with a Percival Group Tour? 
You can, you know. 

On Percival Group Tours 20 or 30 
people all travel! Europe together in 
a huge, comfortable, modern motor 
coach. You'll see all the wonderful 
sights. Have so much to talk about. 
And you get to know everybody real- 
ly well. Even shy people soon seem 
like old friends! 

The best thing is that Percival Tours 
make all the arrangements for you. 
Right down to the little details. Air- 
plane flights are arranged. Desirable 
hotel accommodations reserved. And 
all for the inclusive price of $780! All 
you have to do is to thoroughly enjoy 
yourself—with the rest of your party. 


FREE TOUR BOOKLET 

Harold Percival’s personal tour 
booklet is a “must’—even if you're 
only considering a trip to Europe. 
Send for it today! It gives dates when 
groups are departing. Tours priced 
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esting European tour and travel in- 
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PERCIVAL TOURS, INC. Dept. H-12 
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5670 Wilshire Bivd., Los Angeles 36, Calif. 
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to Europe, Around the World and Middle 
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DRAWING BY N. M. BODECKER 


by Robert Sylvester 


It’s because the 
customers (so they say) make 


them act thal way 


@ Getting two restaurant men to 
agree on any aspect of their business 
is as easy as persuading John Foster 
Dulles to stay put in Washington. 
Still, there is one fact on which all 
restaurateurs agree—today more 
Americans are eating in restaurants 
than at any other time in our history. 
In New York City alone there are 
25,000 licensed public eating troughs. 
Across the wide land, vast restaurant 
chains have solved the problems of 
steady supply and uneven demand. 
Equipment has been modernized and 
streamlined. Décor and lighting have 
been beautified and softened. Adver- 
tising and publicity strike directly at 
the public hunger spot. Everything 
is just fine except for one item—a 
formula which will make the eater 
and the waiter understand each other 
a little -better. 

Considering that eating in a res- 
taurant involves one of the most 









basic and civilized relationships— 
one man serving another the food 
and drink which sustain him—the 
perverse feeling that has always pre- 
vailed between eater and waiter de- 
serves a serious sociological study. 
You would think the two would be 
bound almost by ties of affection, 
yet the relationship too often comes 
closer to outright hostility. 

Possibly the most illustrative story 
about this relationship is also pos- 
sibly the oldest customer-waiter gag. 
Years ago, in Lindy’s, on Broadway, 
a customer asked a waiter standing 
nearby: ““What time is it?” “I don’t 
know,” the waiter said. “This isn’t 
my table.” 

On happier occasions, customer 
and waiter have met almost immedi- 
ately on a common and sensible 
ground. Recently, in a New York 
steak house, a customer finished his 
meal and said: “Waiter, I find that 
I have only enough money to pay 
this rather large bill. I will have to 
forgo your tip.” 

“Let me add the bill again, sir,” 
suggested the waiter respectfully, 
“‘and find where I am in error.” 

In between these two poles of be- 
haviorism, there seems to exist in 
most restaurants a sort of wary de- 
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fensiveness on both sides of the 
serving board. This applies, gener- 
ally speaking, to the waiter and the 
eater who are strangers to each other. 
The veteran restaurant customer is 
usually on a firm, friendly footing 
with everybody from busboy to 
maitre d’hétel. This is because the 
veteran restaurant customer has long 
since cut to a minimum the list of 
places where he will eat. He knows 
everybody in his favorite haunts: 
everybody knows him. He has no 
problems, except once in a blue 
moon when the chef or a substitute 
waiter goofs. It is the strange and in- 
frequent customer, most restaurant 
men feel, who needs enlightenment. 

‘““Ask yourself,” a veteran waiter 
suggested to me, ““when was the last 
time you had a real bad meal, a real 
bad waiter or a real bad time in a 
restaurant? I'll bet you it was some 
place where you went for the first 
time or maybe the second.” 

Yet restaurant men, who are busi- 
nessmen after all, realize that while 
the steady, satisfied customer keeps 
the cash register ringing, their eatery 
cannot survive without fresh faces. 
All restaurants seek new business, 
the newer the better. From the new- 
comers are built the steady customers 
of tomorrow—old customers, alas, 
have a bad habit of dying off. But 
it’s the new customer who most 
worries the restaurateur, since out of 
this very newness springs the eater- 
waiter hostility. The running feud 
worries the waiters too. 

The researcher who digs into the 
mores of public eating soon finds 
that most restaurant owners and 
waiters have made an extensive study 
of their patrons. It is fairly obvious 
to any referee that waiters have 
learned considerable about the hu- 
man animal who sits down at a pub- 
lic table. The flaw in their learning is 
that a waiter simply cannot, under 
the rules, tell a person what to do 
and what not to do at table or at 
bar. Here are a few things which any 
waiter or headwaiter could tell you 
when you enter a public restaurant: 

If you drink more than two strong 
cocktails before eating, you have 
blunted your taste mechanism for 
anything delicate. The same goes if 

Continued on Page 32 
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you gulp down ice water. If you eat 
more than two rolls with butter you 
probably won't be able to finish your 
dinner. If you are in a hurry, tell your 
waiter so. If you want to dawdle, tell 
him so. If you want to enjoy your din- 
ner, do not make a meal of the peanuts 
and pretzels on the bar while waiting 
for your table. 


If one person in, say, a party of four, 
gives the entire order to the waiter, the 
meal will more likely come out the way 
it was ordered. Four people talking at 
once can confuse even an analyst. If you 
get up to dance (a foul idea, inciden- 
tally) and see your food brought to the 
table, go eat it. Food without fire under 
it does not stay hot. Sauces congeal or 
lose flavor. 


Take a look at your waiter, or cap- 
tain, so that when you want something 
you can call him instead of another em- 
ployee. Do not whistle, snap your 
fingers or hiss at your waiter to call his 
attention. Nothing annoys him more 
and, let’s face it, it would annoy you 
too. Most important of all, if you want 
to be fed at a certain time, even if you 
are known at the restaurant, phone for 
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a reservation first. No restaurant 
can serve you if there is no empty 
chair for you to sit upon. 

These are but the most primitive 
ground rules. As the restaurant 
waiter studies you, he learns more 
about you. And the more he knows 
about you, the better off you are. 
Over the years, waiters in several 
New York restaurants have come to 
the following conclusions about cus- 
tomers merely by studying what 
horse players call “‘the form’’: 

A customer who eats with his feet 
planted solidly under the table is 
almost assuredly a European. Amer- 
icans are inclined to tuck their feet 
under the chair, or sprawl out. A 
diner who immediately spreads his 
napkin on his lap is a veteran restau- 
rant eater. People who are unused to 
eating out fiddle with their napkins 
and cutlery. A man who sits down 
and talks to the waiter about any- 
thing but food will order without 
looking at the menu. He knows 
what he wants. 

Waiters know that the New Yorker 
wants his steak very rare, a South- 
erner or West Coaster wants it well 
done, and a Texan wants it charred. 
On the more obvious side, they 
know that a customer who orders 
pepper hash as a condiment is from 
Philadelphia and one who wants 
sour French bread is from San Fran- 
cisco. Similarly, the diner who asks 
for some little-known, but flame-hot 
sauce with an odd French name has 
got to be from New Orleans or lower 
Louisiana. 

Some of the conclusions reached 
by students of gastronomic idiosyn- 
cracies are, to make a mauvais mot, 
hard to stomach. Yet there are wait- 
ers and captains who will tell you 
that young people order more sea- 
food than oldsters and that brunettes 
prefer shrimps while blondes are 
lobster eaters. Young women will 
eat French fried potatoes but their 
diet-conscious older sisters prefer 
the baked variety. The claim is also 
made that a woman alone eats less 
than when escorted, but that women 
in pairs drink more than when there 
is a sponsor along to pick up the tab. 
Possibly the most obvious waiter’s 
observation is that a fellow who’s 
engrossed in the gal with him wil: 
never so much as glance at his check, 
sometimes to his financial loss. 

Waiters with a studious eye have 
even “handicapped” drinking cus- 
tomers by age groups. They claim 
that the youngest restaurant drink- 
ers, those in their twenties, usually 
want a straight whisky, gin or vodka 
mixed with soda or a soft drink in a 
tall glass. The hardy Martini Minute 
Men are those in their forties. After 
fifty, the trend is back to whisky 
and dilutants. Wine drinkers, who 





are increasing in America, are also 
usually well into their fifties. 

If waiters and captains are so 
analytical and perceptive then why, 
you may ask, is there such lack of 
rapport between server and diner? 
The answers seem to be many and 
varied. Hy Heller and Albert Abend, 
who have run the fabled Lindy’s 
since the death of Leo Lindemann in 
September, 1957, employ over 250 
kitchen and restaurant help. Both 
Heller and Abend came up in the 
old, hard school. 

““We will never again have the old- 
time waiter-craftsman,” Heller de- 
clares, “‘unless we get hordes of im- 
migrants again. This probably will 
never happen. Only the old-time 
European waiter had to work his 
way through an apprenticeship and 
a schooling.” 

When Gene Cavallero, who has 
operated the exclusive Colony Res- 
taurant in New York for thirty- 
seven years, decided his son, Gene, 
Jr., was ready to learn the business, 
he sent him to Cornell, which fea- 
tures a school on restaurant and 
hotel management. 

“I gave up after a few years and 
transferred to schools in Europe,” 
relates Junior. ‘“‘The American 
schools are good at teaching you 
book work, cost percentages and so 





forth. In the good Swiss schools, on 
the other hand, a student has to 
learn four languages before he grad- 
uates. So the American graduate 
takes a job in restaurant manage- 
ment and the European graduate 
immediately hooks on in an execu- 
tive post with some resort hotel. 
Meanwhile, no trained waiters are 
coming along. Think back and ask 
yourself when you saw a really 
young waiter.” 

The old martinets among the res- 
taurant men, the veterans who could 
and would fire a waiter for a small 
infraction, naturally blame the un- 
ions. The unions retort that the old- 
timers live in the past and refuse to 
recognize human rights. In between 
these two theories is the hard fact 
that the restaurant owner and the 
union are intermittently in an argu- 
ment or in a state of tension which 
is communicated to the customer. 
And, both owners and waiters agree, 
today’s customer, tormented by his 
own tensions, is more impatient 
than ever before in eating-house 
history. 

The biggest misunderstanding be- 
tween waiter and customer goes 
back over generations to an intri- 
cate, inbred, atavistic and miscon- 
ceived notion of payment called The 
Tip. A waiter may be an old favorite 
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with a customer or he may be a strange 
face. In either case there is one subject 
which neither will broach: the size of 
the tip. 

It would be out of order for the 
waiter to ask in advance how much he 
can expect. it would be ignorant for the 
customer to ask how much he should 
leave. There’s insecurity on both sides. 
If there is one thing the eating public 


needs, it is some illustration on the 
function of tipping. 

Let us suppose, for example, that you 
are a visitor to New York. You wish to 
eat in a famous restaurant. You phone 
and make a reservation. You appear at 
the restaurant on time and in a clean 
white shirt. You are taken to your ta- 
ble. The food turns out to be excellent. 
The service is first class. The check 
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comes. It is higher than you expect, 
but not unreasonable. Whom do you 
tip? How much? 

By simple rule of thumb, if you 
tip twenty per cent of the entire bill 
you are right on the norm. But— 
alas!—there are ramifications. And 
these ramifications are another basis 
for the misunderstanding between 
the served and the server. Let us 
examine them. 

First, who did all the work? Did 
the waiter take your order, did he 
bring the food, did he do everything 
to make your meal a pleasant one? 
Yes? Then give him twenty per cent. 
It’s as easy as that. However, in few 
fashionable or even good restau- 
rants is tipping that simple. You will 
find, probably, that a captain of 
waiters takes your order. It is he who 
suggests what you eat. It is he who 
does the carving. Under him is the 
waiter who merely carries plates and 
sets the food in front of you. 

In this case, give the captain of 
waiters who has made your meal a 
delight the major portion of the 
tip—if a $10 tip is called for, make 
it $7 for the captain and $3 for the 
waiter. Or $6 to captain and $4 to 
waiter if the waiter has been a help- 
ful fellow. 

In some restaurants, things can 
get even more intricate and confus- 





ing. There can be two captains of 
waiters, two or more waiters, and 
possibly a busboy, all of whom per- 
form some service and all of whom 
deserve some financial considera- 
tion. When this confusion occurs, 
Go not be timid. Call one of the cap- 
tains and ask if there is a “‘captains’ 
pool.”’ Ask your waiter if there is a 
waiters’ pool. 

The customer is never informed, 
unless he asks, whether the pool is 
the rule of the house or not. If there 
is a waiters’ pool, all money given to 
all waiters will go into it and will be 
divided according to an agreed plan 
at the end of each week. If there is a 
captains’ pool, the captains will di- 
vide on a similar split. In the unlikely 
event that both captain and waiter 
tell you no, there is no pooling, 
then give your 20-per-cent tip where 
it belongs—to the man or men who 
made your meal a success. 

And now for the headwaiter. 
What about him? Well, what did he 
do for you? Did he tell you over the 
phone that the place was crowded, 
that it was a busy evening, that he 
was harried but that, nonetheless, 
he would hold a table for you at a 
specified time? And, when you ar- 
rived, did you find that he quoth the 


. truth? Was your table ready for you 


after a couple of drinks at the bar? 
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It was? Then, dear reader and 
eater, you should put your hand in 
your kick and, as the saying is, 
“duke” the headwaiter. How much? 
How many of you are there? Two? 
From two dollars to five dollars de- 
pending on your gratitude and whether 
or not you expect to come back. 
More than two in your party? Then 
start with five dollars and try and 
work yourself up to a more apprecia- 
tive mood. 

On the other hand, let us assume 
that you merely walk into a restau- 
rant. The place is half-empty, you 
have a drink or two at the bar, the 
headwaiter waves vaguely at a cap- 
tain and the captain seats you at any 
one of a number of tables. You 
‘never look at the headwaiter again 
nor he at you. 

Friend, you owe him nothing. 

In most big and prosperous New 
York restaurants end night clubs, 
the captains, the waiters and the 
bartenders—and even the conces- 
sionaire employees from the men’s 
and ladies’ room, the hatcheck girl 
and the photographer—also pool 
tips. Almost without exception, these 
employees contribute to the salary 
of a house auditor—or even an audi- 
tor of their own—who makes an 
exact accounting and even distribu- 
tion of all tips according to percent- 


ages previously agreed upon among 
the staff. What he reports to the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue (tips 
are taxable) may be one thing or an- 
other. Or maybe nothing at all. But 
he accounts for each penny to the 
waiters, captains and others who 
have turned their tips into the pool. 

There can be no doubt that the 
ancient institution of the tip (or 
gratuity or pourboire or whatever) 
has over the years been a destructive 
factor in the relationship between 
eater and server. The waiter has no 
way of knowing in advance whether 
the customer will tip generously or 
parsimoniously. Waiters generally 
believe that doctors are the worst 
tippers in the world, musicians are 
almost as bad, actors come next, 
and loud spenders from Texas and 
the Southwest are the fourth worst 
tippers. Bookmakers and gamblers 
are—alas!—the best tippers. 

Over all, however, the big tippers 
have disappeared with the days when 
taxes were a minor irritation and the 
general economic structure was less 
restricting. The big tipper today is 
inclined to be somewhat bizarre. 

“The kind who gives us the most 
grief,” relates a veteran headwaiter, 
“is a fellow like the big trucking 
magnate who comes in here. He’s 

Continued on Page 37 
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Buy Duofold 2-Layer 


Sports Underwear 
at these and other fine stores: 


Birmingham, Ala.— Yeilding’s 


Anchorage, Alas.— Hub Clothing Co 
Anchorage, Alas.— Northern Commercial Co 
Fairbanks, Alas Northerr Commercial Co 
Fairbanks, Alas.— Martin A. Pinska Store 


Little Rock, Ark Farrior’s, Inc 


Bakersfield, Cal Vincent's 

Berkeley, Cal.—Capwell’s 

Berkeley, Cal.—Harbert's 

Berkeley, Cal.— Roos-Atkins 

Berkeley, Cal The Ski Hut 

Beverly Hills, Cal.—Kerr’s 

Carmel, Cal Carmel Sport Shop 

EF! Cerrito, Cal,—Capwell’s 

Eneino, Cal,—Ken Cooper's Ski Shop 

Fresno, Cal.—Mid Valley Sport Center 

Fresno, Cal Roos-Atkins 

Hayward, Cal.—Capwell's 

Holl Ywood, Cal.— Hollywood Sporting Gds. Co 

Inglewood, Cal Jonas Ski Chalet 

Layfayette, Cal.— Kelly's 

Long Beach, Cal.—Lonnie’s Sporting Gds 
2121 Bellflower Blvd 
4311 Fast Carson St 
Lakewood Village 
Los Altos Shopping Center 

Long Beach, Cal Proctor’s Sporting Gds 

Los Altos, Cal.-—Skerry’s Sporting Goods 

Los Angeles, Cal All American Sports Co 

Los Angel Cal Pat's Ski Shop 

Los Angeles, Cal Smith's Sporting Gds. Co 

Los Angrles, Cal Sporthaus- Westwood, Ine 
(Westwood Village) 

Los Angeles, Cal Van DeGrift’s, Inc 

Menlo Park, Cal.—Shreve & Price 

Montebello, Cal.— Conlin Bros., Ine 

Oakland, Cal Kelly's 

Oakland, Cal.—Capwell's 

Oakland, Cal.-—Roos-Atkins 

Palo Alto, Cal Roos- Atkins 

Palo Alto, Cal.—Smith’s-Shop's Shop 

Valo Alto, Cal.— Spiro’s 

Palo Alto, Cal.— Stanford Sport Shop 

Panorama City, Cal.—California Sportsman 

Pasadena, Cal.— Holiday House 








Pasadena, Cal.—Sportland 
Pomona, Cal Beamon’s Sporting Goods Co 
Sacramento, Cai.— Goodwin Cole Co 


Sacramento, Cal.— Roos-Atkins 

San Bernardino, Cal Pratt Bros Sporting Goods 

San Diego, Cal.—San Diego Sporting Goods 

San’ Francisco, Cal Roos-Atkins (Northern Calif. stores) 

San Mateo, Cal Darcy's 

San Mateo, Cal Flingson's Shop's Shop 

San Mateo, Cal.— Roos-Atkins 

Santa Clara, Cal.—Santa Clara Sport Shop 

Santa Monica, Cal Tex's Sporting Goods Co 

Stockton, Cal.— Ward Tyler's 

lahoe City, Cal Sporthaus- Westwood, In 
(Squaw Valley Store) 

Whittier, Cal Cenlin Bros., Ine 


Aspen, Col Aspen Sports 

Aspen, Col The Mountain Shop 

Boulder, Col.— Boulder Sporting Goods Store 
Colorado Springs, Col.— Blick Sporting Goods 
Colorado Springs, Col.—Lucas Sporting Goods Co 
Cortez, Col Fuzzy's Sporting Goods 

Cortez, Col Pennington's 

Denver, Col Aspen Leaf Sports 

Denver, Col.— Colorado Outings, Inc 

Denver, Col.— Dave Cook Sporting Goods Co. 
Denver, Col Max Cook Sporting Goods Co. 
Denver, Col.— Denver Dry Goods Co 

Denver, Col.— Denver Golf & Tennis Co. 
Denver, Col.— Denver Tennis & Ski Shop 
Denver, Col. —CGart_ Bros. Sporting Goods 
Denver, Col.— Kidder’s Ski Shop 

Denver, Col Walter Linton 

Denver, Col.—May—D & F 

Denver, Col Ski, Inc 

Denver, Col.—Spencer Sporting Goods 
Durango, Col Paitenens 

Fort Collins, Col.—Dingler Sporting Goods 
Glenwood Springs, Col.— Bullock's 

Glenwood Springs, Col, Van's Sporting Good- 
Idaho Springs, Col K & 1D) Sporting Goods 
Monte Vista, Col.—Paesett’s Dept. Store 
Rifle, Col. — Wilson's 


Bridgeport, Conn D. M. Read, Inc 


Darien, Conn Darien Sport Shop, Inc 
F.sex, Conn,.— Outdoor Iradera, Lic 
Greenwich, Conn.—Outdoor Traders, Ini 


Hartford, Conn.—G. Fox & Co., Ine 
Hartiord, Conn Veteran's Sport Shop 
Litehfield, Conn. Outdoor Traders, lnc 
New Canaan, Conn.— Bob's Sports 

New Haven, Conn The Sport Shop 

New Haven, Conn Yale Cooperative Corp 
Stamford, Conn Bloomingdale Bros. 
Stamford, Conn. — Bob's Sports 


Washington, D. ¢ Plaza Sport Shop 
Washington, D. ¢ Stombock's 


Idaho Falls, Ida. — The Outdoorsman 


Chicago, Il Bailey's, Inc 

Chicago, Ill.—Chicago Ski Shop 

Chicago, I.—Cook's Sporteraft 

Chicago, Il Robbins Sporting Goods 
Chicago, 11.—V L. & A, Abercrombie & Fitch 
Chicago, IIL—N. H. Schulkin Spt. Goods Co 
Evanston, Il.— Berkeley's 

Evanston, Ill.— Bramson 

Evanston, Ill Fack-L-Tyers 

Hubbard Woods, Il.— Trooping The Colour 
Oak Park, IL. — Bramson 

Rockford, I Anderson's Pro Sport Shop 
Rockford, Il. —Pla-Mor Sport Shop 
Winnetka, Ill, — Betty's 

Winnetka, Ul Lenore Lewin 


Clermont, Ind.— Dillman’s Western Shop 
Eikhart, Ind.— Berman's Sporting Good 
Glendale, Ind.—L. 5. Ayres & Co 
Indianapolis, Ind.—L. S. Ayres & Co 
Indianapolis, Ind. — Km-Roe Sporting Goods 
Indianapolis, lod Vonnegut’. (Downtown) 
Lafayetie, Ind.—L. S. Avres & Co 


Wichita, Kan.— Sports Craft Supply, Inc 


Louisville, Ky The Oakwood Sporting Goods Co 
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Shreveport, La Harbuck Sporting Goods Ann Arbor, Mich.—Moe Sport Shop 

Bay City, Mich.—Stover's Ski Shops 
Birmingham, Mich.— Alpine Ski & Sport Shop 
Birmingham, Mich F. J. Mulholland 
Birmingham, Mich The Sportsman 

Bovne Mountain, Mich.—Stover’s Ski Shop- 


Freeport, Me L. L. Bean, Ine 
Kingfield, Me.— Harvey Boynton Sport Shops 


Baltimore, Md.— ‘Triangle Sporting Goods 
Oakland, Md.— Howard Naylor 


(aklead Hedwr. & Fern. Ca.) Dearborn, Mich.— Nichols Sport Shop 

Silver Spring, Md,—Siiver Spring Sport Center, Inc Detroit, Mich Acme Sport Shop 
Detroit, Mich.— Dee's Sporting Goods 

Boston, Mass.—French Ski Shop Detroit, Mich.— Dick's Ski Shop 
Boston, Mass.—Jay’s Detroit, Mich.—Griswold Sporting Good- 
Boston, Mass Lee-Adams Sporting Goods Detroit, Mich.— The J. L. Hudson Co 
Boston, Mass Asa C. Osborn Co Detroit, Mich.—J. J. Sporting Goods 
Boston, Mass.— Ski-Import (Bjarne Johansen) Detroit, Mich.—Log Cabin Sport Shop 
Cambridge, Mass.—James F. Brine, Inc Detroit, Mich.— Peter's Town & Sport Shop 
Cambridge, Mass.— Harvard Cooperative Society Detroit, Mich.—Sports Mart 
Cambridge, Mass The Tennis & Squash Shop Detroit, Mich * aE TE i icetihinn Cine 
Concord, Mass.—The Country Store Se ne ee ee ee ae oe 


Kast Lansing, Mich.—Don Thomas Ski & Toggery Shop 


Northampton, Mass.— Empsall’s Sport Shop 
. ap . aay abe ' Fast Lansing, Mich Vandervoort Sports Equipment 


Springfield, Mass.— Carlisle Hardware Co 


Wellesley, Mass Olken’'s Ferndale, Mich.—Geake’s Sporting Goods 
Worcester, Mass.— Olympic Sports Co Ferndale, Mich.— Don Thomas Ski & Toggery Shop 
Worcester, Ma Strand’. Ski Shop Flint, Mich. — Abbey's 
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Flint, Mieh.— Allsports 

127 Fast First St 

North Flint Plaza 

South Flint Plaza 
Flint, Mich.—Flint Tent & Awning Co 

1029 Industrial (Store #1) 

G 5251 North Saginaw (Store #2) 
Gaylord, Mich.—Stover’s Ski Shops (Otsego Ski Club) 
Grand Rapids, Mich.—Paul Steketee & Sons, Inc 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.— Roland Gray's Sports Shop 
Grosse Pointe, Mich.— Grosse Pointe Sport Shop 
Jackson, Mich.— Miller's Clothing Store 
Midland, Mich. —Heisman’s 
Monroe, Mich.— Monroe Sport Shop 
Mt. Holly, Mich.—Don Thomas Ski & Toggery Shop 
Pontiac, Mich S. C. Roger Sporting Goods 
Pontiac, Mich The Sport Shop 
Saginaw, Mich.— Morley Brothers 
Thunder Mt., Mich.—Don Thomas Ski & Toggery Shop 
lraverse City, Mich.—Bilmar Sport Shop 
Waters, Mich.—Stover’s Ski Shops (Ski Village) 


Duluth, Minn.—Plaza Sport Shop, Ine. 
Minneapolis, Minn.—The Dayton Co. 
Minneapolis, Minn The Ski Den 

(Stadium Sports Center) 
Rochester, Minn The Dayton Co, 
Saint Paul, Minn.—Gokey Co. 
South Dale, Minn The Dayton Co. 


Clayton, Mo.—Kelley Sporting Goods & Repair 
Kansas City, Mo.—Gateway Sporting Goods 
St. Joseph, Mo.—Spector Sporting Goods Co. 


North Platte, Nebr.— Young's Sporting Goods 


Reno, Nev.—Codding & Wetzel 
Reno, Nev The Sportsman 


Hanover, N. H.—Campion’'s, Ine 

Hanover, N. H.— Dartmouth Cooperative Society 
Littleton, N. H.—-Carroll Reed Ski Shops 
Manchester, N. H.—Parker’s 

Nashua, N. H Bergeron's 

New London, N. H The College Sport Shop 
North Conway, N. H.—Carroll Reed Ski Shops 


Denville, N. J Denville Boat & Sport Center 
Hackensack, N. J.—Cowan’s Sports Center 
Morristown, N. J.—Ken Mills Sporting Goods 
Passaic, N. J. Rutblatt Sport Shop, Ine. 
Summit, N. J Summit Sport Shop 

Unien City, N. J.—John J. Tobler, Ine. 

Upper Montelair, N. J lhe Olympic Shop 


Albuquerque, N. Mex.—H. Cook Sporting Goods 


Albany, N. Y Moe Engleman 
(Beaver Ski & Tennis Shop) 
_N Main Coach & Cycle Co 
Buffalo, N Dick Fischer Athletic Goods, Ine 
Buffalo, N Edw. J. Rose Sporting Goods, Inc 
Cortland, N. Y.—Sanders Sport Shop 
Ellicottville, N.Y Dick Fischer Athletic Goods, Inc. 
Glens Falls, N. Y.—Susser-Goldstock’s 
Great Neck, L. L, N.Y White Mountain Ski Shop 
Johnstown, N.Y The Sportsman 
Lake Placid, N.Y Rene’s Sportswear 
Lake Placid, N. Y Phaire’s Ski Shop 
Larehmont. N.Y Clark & Finney 
Latham, N. Y Boeckler Sport Shop 
Massapequa, L. 1., N. Y.—Suburban Sports, Inc 
Newburgh, N. Y Conover’s Sporting Goods 


Beacon 
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New Hartford, N. Y Mohawk Trading Post 

New Rochelle, N. Y Allen Sport Shops, Inc 

New York City, N. Y Abercrombie & Fitch Co. 

New York City, N. Y Alpine Sporting Goods Co., Inc. 
New York City, N. Y Bloomingdale Brothers 

New York City, N. Y Sig Buchmayr’s Sports Shops 
New York City, N. Y H. Macy & Co 

New York City, N. Y Scandinavian Ski & Sport Shop 
New York City, N. Y.—Ski-Scape 

New York City, N. Y.—Spert Spot, Inc 

New York City. N. Y.—Suns Sporting Goods Co., Ine. 
New York City, N. Y White Mountain Ski Shop 


Niagara Falls, N. Y Dick Fischer Athletic Goods, Inc 
Rochester, N. Y Phe Country Gentleman Corp, 
Rochester, N. Y B. Forman Company 

Rochester, N. Y Ruby's Sporting Goods Store 
Rochester, N. Y.—Sibley, Lindsay & Curr Co. 


Scarsdale, N.Y The Sport Center 
Schenectady, N. Y.—Goldstock’s 
Syracuse, N. Y.—Liverpool Sport Center 


Syracuse, N. Y.—Marine Sports, Inc 
lonawanda, N. Y Dick Fischer Athletic Goods, Inc. 


lroy, N.Y Andy's Sporting Goods 
lroy, N.Y Cahill’s 
Utiea, N.Y “Km” Roser’s Sport Shop 


Watertown, N.Y Jones Sport Shop 

White Plains, N. Y.—Clark & Finney 

White Plains, N.Y Westchester Sporting Goods Co. 
Yonkers, N.Y Sig Buchnmuayr’s Sport Shops 
Yonkers, N.Y George's Sport Shop 


Charlotte, N. ¢ Faul and Crymes, Ine 
Winston-Salem, N. C.— Bocock-Stroud Co. 


Minot, N. Dak Fast-O-Trade Sporting Goods 


Akron, O.—M. O'Neil Co. 
Cheviot, O K. C. Schneider Co. 
Cleveland, O.—The Gun & Tackle Shop 
Cleveland, O.— ‘The Halle Bros. Co 
(Downtown) 
(Southland) 
(Westgate) 
Cleveland, O.—'The May Co. 
Cleveland, O.— Newman-Stern Co. 
loledo, O.—Reddish Brothers 
Youngstown, O.—Strouss Hirshberg’s 


Oklahoma City, Okla.—Rothschild’s 
Tulsa, Okla.— Sportsman's Sporting Goods Co 


Portland, Ore.—Lipman-Wolf & Co. 
Portland, Ore.—-Meier & Frank Co, 
Portland, Ore.— Portland Outdoor Store 
Salem, Ore Meier & Frank Co. 


Allentown, Pa.—Nestor’s Sporting Goods 
Bryn Mawr, Pa.—James Cox Sport Shops 
Champion, Pa.—Seven Springs Ski Shop 
Lebanon, Pa.—Lawn’s 

Philadelphia, Pa.— Merkins Riding Shop 
Philadelphia, Pa.— Mitchell & Ness Ski Shop 
Philadelphia, Pa W ilburger’s 

Sharon, Pa.—Beckdol Sporting Goods Co 
Split Rock, Pa Wilburger’s 

Springfield, Pa.—Paul Wick Ski Shop 


Providence, R. I W. A. Henry, Inc 
Providence, R. I Arthur Palmer, Jr 





The Athletic House 
York Arms Co, 


Knoxville, Tenn 
Memphis, Tenn. 


Amarillo, Tex.—Blackburn Bros. 

Amarillo, Tex.—The Wright Co., c/o Blackburn Bros 
Corpus Christi, Tex.—Lichtenstein’s, Inc. 

Dallas, Tex.—Ring & Brewer 

Dallas, Tex.—Sanger’s 

Dallas, Tex.—The Titche-Goettinger Co. 

Fort Worth, Tex.—A. J. Anderson 

Harlengin, Tex.—The Sportsman 

Houston, Tex. . A. Helt Sporting Goods 
Houston, Tex.—Oshman’s Sporting Goods 

Lubbock, Tex.—Sports Center 

McAllen, Tex.—The Sportaman 

Odessa, Tex.—Don Maxwell Co. 

San Angelo, Tex.—Bateman Sporting Goods 

San Antonio, Tex.—Joske Bros. Co. 

Waco, Tex.—Cogdell’s 


Salt Lake City, Utah— Wolfe's Sportsmans Headquarters 
Brattleboro, Vt. 


Clapp’s Sporting Goods Co 
Rurlington, Vt.- 


The Ski Shop, Inc. 

Mt. Snow, Vt.—Gus Sunne’s Ski Shop 
Rutland, Vt.— Wilson Sports Equipment, Inc. 
Stowe, Vt.—Mt. Mansfield Sport Shops 
Stowe, Vt.—Shaw’s Ski Shop 


Norfolk, Va.—The Golf Shop 
Richmond, Va.—Harris-Flippen & Co. 
Richmond, Va.—Thomas L. Jeter & Son 


Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash. 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 
Seattle, Wash 
Spokane, Wash 
Yakima, Wash. 


Lake Washington Yacht Basin, Inc. 

Langlie’s Sport Store 

Osborn & Uliand, Inc 

Seattle Sporting Goods, Inc. 

Warshal’s Sporting Goods Co. 
Simchuk Brothers, Inc. 

Jed’s Sports & Athletics 


Appleton, Wis 
Appleton, Wis 
Eagle River, Wis. 
Green Bay, Wis 
Green Bay, Wis.- 
LaCrosse, Wis. 
Milwaukee, Wis 


Berggren Bros. Sport Shop 
Pon'd Sporting Goods 
DeByle’s 
Denis Sport Shop 
Al Zeller & Son 
S. & H. Sport Shop 
Les Moise, Inc. 


Minocqua, Wis.— DeByle’s 
Minocqua, Wis.—Art Dorwin Sport Wear 
Rhinelander, Wis.—DeByle’s 


Wausau, Wis. 
Wilmot, Wis. 


Palace Clothing Co 
Wilmot Hills Ski Shop 


Casper, Wyo Kistler Sporting Goods Co 
Cheyenne, Wyo.— Western Ranchman Outfitters 
Cody, Wyo.— Western Clothier 

Jackson, Wyo.—Jackson Sporting Goods 


(In Canada) 


Peace River, Alberta—Campsall’s Store Ltd. 
Abbotsford, B.C 
Courtenay, B.C 
Grand Forks, B.C 
Haney, B.A 
Kelowna, B.C. 
Keremeos, B.C 
Kitimat, B.4 Nish’s 

Osoyoos, B.C.— Modern Tailors & Dry Goods 

Pitt Meadows, B.C.—B. Schlick 

Prince George, B. C.— Wm. Carmichael Men's & Boys’ Wear 
Quesnel, B.C.—C. C. Hoy & Co. Ltd. 

Quesnel, B.C.—Keen’s Stores Ltd. 

Vancouver, B.C.—Hilker’s Ltd. 

Williams Lake, B.C.—Mackenzies Ltd. 


Pay-Less Store 
Laver’s Department Store Lid. 
Sunshine Valley Co-Operative Society 
Fuller-Watson Ltd. 
Robertson Clothing & Shoes 
Marsh Witters 


Pluster Rock, N.B 


S. C. Campbell 
Saint John, N.B 


Manchester Robertson Alliston Ltd. 
Corner Brook, N.F.—Goodyear & House Ltd 

Bala, Ont.—J. W. Burgess Ltd. 

Barrie, Ont.—Brass & Glenn Ltd. 

Barrie, Ont.—J. W. Webb & Son 

Chapleau, Ont.—Charles W. Collins Stores Ltd. 
Cornwall, Ont A. J. Clouthier & Son's Reg’d. 
Eganville, Ont.—E. E. Bimm 

Englehart, Ont.— Woollings Forest Products Ltd. 
Falconbridge, Ont.—A. Earl Hodge Co. Ltd. 

Fort William, Ont.— Walker Stores Ltd. 

Gore Bay, Ont Central Store 

Gravenhurst, Ont.—Vincent’s (Muskoka) Ltd. 

Guelph, Ont.— Walker Stores Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd. 

Hamilton, Ont.—Geo, W. Robinson Ltd. 

London, Ont.—Tom Munro Sporting Goods Ltd. 
London, Ont Alex Park Sporting Goods Ltd. 
Mindemoya, Ont.—Cadieux Clothing Co 

New Liskeard, Ont.—MecKnight’s Men's Wear 

Orillia, Ont.—Louis Men's Wear 

Ottawa, Ont.—Heggtveit’s Sporting Goods 

Ottawa, Ont.—Charles Ogilvy Ltd. 

Renfrew, Ont.— MeArthur's Men's Shop 

St. Onge, Ont.—Denis Latremouille 

Sarnia, Ont H. Karn Sporting Goods 

Sarnia, Ont Nash's Clothing Store 

Sault Ste. Marie, Ont Davis Clothing Store 

Sudbury, Ont.—A. Earl Hodge Co. Lid. 

Timmins, Ont.—Economy Dry Goods Store 

Timmins, Ont.—Harry Martin Men’s Wear 

loronto, Ont.—Cole’s Sporting Goods 

loronto, Ont.—Ada Mackenzie Ltd. 

Toronto, Ont.— Margesson & Company 

Toronto, Ont Heary Morgan & Co. Ltd. 

loronto, Ont.— Unique Crests and Athletic Supplies Lid 
Toronto, Ont.—Jack Watson Sporting Goods Ltd 
Wiarton, Ont.—Gent’s Toggery Shop 

Wiarton, Ont.— Kastner Clothing 

Windsor, Ont.—John F. Burns 

Windsor, Ont.—C. H. Smith Company Ltd 
Charlottetown, P.E.1.—S. A. MacDonald 
Montreal, Que. 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que 
Montreal, Que. 


Dupuis Freres Ltee 

I. Eaton Co. of Montreal 

Irving Sportswear 

Henry Morgan & Co. Ltd. 
Montreal, Que.—Jas. A. Ogilvy’s Ltd. 

Montreal, Que.—Joey Richman Sporting Goods 

St. Anne De La Pocatiere, ue.—Union Agricole 

Je St. Anne Ltee 


Kerrobert, Sask. 
Lucky Lake, Sask. 
Regina, Sask 
Star City, Sask. 


Sample’s Dept. Store 

J. L. Smith 
Robert Simpson (Regina) Ltd, 
The M. & R. Store 


Dawson City, Y.1T 
Whitehorse, Y.T. 
Whitehorse, Y.T 


F. G. Caley 
Hougen’s Ltd. 
Northern Commercial Co. Ltd 





Continued from Page 35 

hard to please, overbearing to the 
waiters and he tips under scale. On 
his way out he stops for hat and 
coat. We have a pretty hatcheck girl. 
She hands him his hat and coat and 
he invariably gives her a ten-dollar 
bill. My waiters are in a fury for the 
rest of the night.” 

The simple and satisfactory solu- 
tion, of course, would be simply to 
outlaw tipping. The equally simple 
part of this hypothesis is that it 
can’t be done. Restaurants such as 
Longchamps, which once tried to 
outlaw tipping by substituting a 
Straight “service” percentage, dis- 
covered their customers paid the 
service charge and then automatic- 
ally (or absentmindedly) left a tip. 
To eliminate the tip would mean that 
restaurants would have to raise 
waiters’ salaries (which run from 
twenty-six dollars a week upward 
depending on the type of restaurant) 
to the level of their gross earnings, 
whtich in the right restaurant are as 
much as $200 a week. Ifa restaurant 
did this, it would be forced to hike 
its prices and the customer would 
be right back where he started from. 
The tip—alas—is with us to stay. 

Of all the maladjusted tippers in 
restaurant history, the one who is 
still Number One on the Waiters’ 
Hate Parade is an oil promoter who 
came into financial fame just after 
World War II. For a few years this 
fellow cut a wide swath through New 
York’s famous restaurants. He tipped 
moderately well but got himself ex- 
tra service and lavish attention by 
“letting in” waiters and captains and 
headwaiters on his new oil drillings. 

They bought stock, at par or 
sometimes slightly below, from this 
sterling character and held tight to 
the certificates, awaiting the big day. 
Meanwhile, unbeknownst to the 
trusting tray carriers, the promoter 
was soon badgered by Federal and 
city investigators and prosecuting 
attorneys. It seemed that he was do- 
ing fine selling stock, but he wasn’t 
bothering to look for oil. He had a 
smallish piece of land, but no dig- 
ging equipment. Threatened with 
exposure and a probable jail sen- 
tence, he rushed to his lawyer. 

“The first thing you've got to do, 
and do fast,” advised the lawyer, “‘is 
drill some wells. At least that shows 
honest intent.” 

The promoter dipped into his safe- 
deposit boxes, put some money to- 
gether, leased equipment and crew, 
and drilled some wells. Almost im- 
mediately, two wells produced. 

This should be, up to this point, 
one of those admirable success 
stories. However, our promoter had 
a somewhat selfish streak in him. He 
went to all the waiters, sadly advised 
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True Fruit Flavored 
BLACKBERRY BRANDY 


70 proof 


priced Du Bouchett Cordials! 












Choose from 27 delicious, popularly 





DuBouchett 


TRUE FRUIT FLAVORED BRANDY 


Enjoy these other 
—— True Fruit Flavored 


Brandies! 
APRICOT! PEACH! ( CHERRY! 
70 proof 70 proof oe 70 proof 
= = = 


Cordially yours, Du Bouchett (say doo-boo-shay) MANY, BLANC & CO., SCHENLEY, PA. 
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Souvenir of Exciting 
COLOM BI. 
3 ) y 7 = Fir & be: 


__ on the Shortest Route to South America 


Discover Spanish stirrups to hang on 
your wall, sunkissed beaches, snowcapped 
mountains . . . sophisticated vacation 
pleasure in a land alive with business 
opportunity. Daily ... Super 
Constellations, First Class and Tourist, 
on the Oldest Airline in the Americas. 


From New York and Miami 
Through Flights NONSTOP 
between BOGOTA * QUITO + LIMA 
. cocktail-time arrival in Peru. 


See Your Travel Agent or 


) AVIANCA 


COLOMBIAN NATIONAL AIRWAYS 


6 West 49th Street, New York 20 
309 E. Flagler St., Miami 32 





Surprising new ARROW 
Sweaters of DARVAN 


Crew Neck Bulky Sweater $17.95, V-Neck Sweater $16.95, Sweater Shirt $12.95 up. All colorfast. 


..a marvelous yarn that looks and feels 
as if it came straight from a lamb 


You can machine-wash and dry these Arrow Sweaters again 
and again—and they get softer every time! 


It’s true. These surprising sweaters feature every single bit of the 
fluffy, warm, alive-ness of nature’s finest fiber. 


The only difference is, they get better with every bath. You can 
wash and dry them by machine if you wish ... or simply take them 
and toss them into good hot suds, squeeze them out, and hang them 


. No blotting. No blocking. No shrinking. No stretching. 
. What do you think of that? 


up to d 


No ki dding 


The fact is, these are the on/y sweaters you can wash any way you 


wish. Clu Lf P bod) is Co., Ine. 
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that his wells were failures, and 
pleaded for sympathy. He couldn’t, 
he sighed, let his own mistakes cost 
his friends all their money. He was 
willing to buy back their stock 
half price. 

They all jumped at the chance to 
sell back their stock, even at a loss, 
to this grand guy. It was weeks be- 
fore they learned about the gushers. 

It must not be said flatly that the 
relationship between waiter and cus- 
tomer is invariably hostile. There is 
some rich history to the contrary. 
One headwaiter became a million- 
aire after a satisfied customer, the 
owner of a chain of groceries, sub- 
sidized him in a canned-food ven- 
ture. A survey would doubtless show 
that a surprising percentage of long- 
lasting restaurants came into being 
only because some customer’s favor- 
ite waiter or captain was able to 
raise the needed finances from said 
customer. Waiters have been taken 
to Europe as guests and waiters have 
been taken home to son.cbody’s 
mansion to live out easy lives as 
house servants. Some even get jeal- 
ous if another waiter or captain 
dares speak to a special customer. 
And an amazing number of waiters 
are playing the stock market (and 
doing as well as anybody else) be- 
cause they have regular customers 
who like them well enough to ad- 
vise them on investments. 

On the other hand, there are many 
restaurant customers who feel they 
must watch every mark of the wait- 
ers pencil or they will be over- 
charged. Again, it is the stranger toa 
restaurant rather than the steady 
customer who is suspicious of hid- 
den charges and gaffed adding ma- 
chines. The waiter’s standard an- 
swer is that, even at this late date, 
many customers haven't heard about 
local taxes which must be added to 
the bill and, even if they have, most 
of them have left their glasses home 
and can’t see to add a check anyway. 

“The situation is much worse,” 
says a restaurant cashier, “when the 
customer has been drinking. The 
drinker forgets he had two drinks 
at the bar and walked away from the 
bar check when told his table was 
available. A drinking customer for- 
gets many things, he even forgets to 
call his wife and tell her he won’t 
be home for dinner.” 

It must be said in defense of al- 
most all modern restaurants that 
they have installed, in one form or 
another, a checking system which 
makes it virtually impossible for the 
waiter to steal from the restaurant 
and extremely difficult for him to 
steal from the customer. In a good 
restaurant, the waiter doesn’t even 
handle the check until the customer 
asks to pay it. It is held “backstage” 
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SCHOOL & CAMP 
DIRECTORY 


Boys’ Schools 


3 EDUCATIONAL 
TROUBLE SHOOTERS 


Individualized Plan— 

Each Student a Class 
For those with educational prob- 
lems —successful college poe 
tion and general education 
tests discover causes of difficul- 
ties and we (1) devise individual- 
ized program to overcome difficul- 
ties; (2) make up lost time; (3) instill confidence; (4) teach 
effectively the art of concentr ation and the science of 
study. Faculty 15; Enrollment 35; 52 years’ experience 

Write Edward R. Knight, Ph. D., Headmaster 


OXFORD ACADEMY pieasanite, wv. 2 
STAUNTON 


MILITARY ACADEMY 
In Beautiful Shenandoah Valley. 
Thorough college preparation; 
fully accredited. Individual guid- 
ance. Band. All sports. 2 gyms. 
Pool. Fine health record. Fire- 
proof buildings. Separate Junior 
ae ae Illus. Catalog write Supt. 
Box Y-12, ROlG Va. f 

BASIC COURSE R BY ae 
U.S. ARMY INSTRUCTORS. Founded 1860 


Fork Union Military Academy 

Our One Subject Plan in Upper School (grades 9-12) has 
increased honor roll 50°; Develops concentration. Ac- 
credited. ROTC highest rating. Modern blidgs. 2 gyms, 
2 indoor pools. Separate Jr. School, grades 4-8. 60th year. 
Catalog. Dr. J. C. Wicker, Box 112, Fork Union, Va. 


Bolles of Florida 


Fully accredited. Distinguished academic record. Upper & 
lower schools, grades 7-12. Conference-type classrooms. 
Guidance. Sports, including year-round golf, tennis. Sailing. 
Outdoor swimming pool. Military or naval training. Write 


for catalog. Registrar, Box 5037-D, Jacksonville, Florida 


The Baylor School for Boys 
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January entrance. College prep. Accredited scholarship. 
Boys 12-18. Semi-military. Endowed awards. Ideal location. 
Modern facilities. New gym. Championship athletics. Non- 
sectarian religious guidance. Summer camp, boys 8-15. 


Catalog 125 Ch 1 Road, Chatt 


Missouri Military Acad. & Separate Jr. 
School 70th yr. Gr. 5-12. Fully accredite:}. Essentially 








college prep. Sr. ROTC Friendly, inspiring 
t achers, Small classes Strong guidance } rogram. All sports 
Riding..Golf. 30 acre lake. 5 athletic fields. 226-acre cam- 


s. Cat. Col. C. Stribling, 12128 Main St., Mexico, Mo. 
Western Military Academy 


Emphasis on self-confidence, self-direction, how-to-study. 





Small classes, guidance. Grades 7-12. Career analysis 
Jr.-Sr. R.O.T.C. All athletics: riding, pool. 80th yr. Near 
St. Louis. Enroll now for January classes. Catalog 


Col. Ralph B. Jackson, Supt., Box H-12, Alton, Illinois 


St. John’s Military Academy 


Where boys become self-confident men. Accredited college 
at geen under the famous St. John’s System. Grades 

12. Inspired teaching. Small classes, individual attention. 
Reading Clinic. ROTC. Fireproof dorms. Sports. Summer 





Camp. Catalog. Dir, of Adm., Box 7128, Delafield, Wis. 





Shattuck School 


Accredited. Boys, Grades 9-12. Balanced educational, reli- 
ty military program. Preparatory, eae Sr. Basic 

OTC. Sports for all. Ag armory, pool, golf. Many activ- 
ities Episcopal. Est. 1858. Summer School-C amp. Catalog. 
Dir. of Admissions, 580 Shumway Hall, Faribault, Minn. 


Giris’ Schools 


A CIC LY Vace 








Since 1894 a school of distinctive pur- 
pose—to graduate alert, poised girls, 
A SCHOOL well-trained in every respect for col- 


campus 20 miles from NY¢ country 
and cosmopolitan living. Music, art, 


FOR GIRLS lege life. Spacious dorm on extensive 







SUMMIT 


dramatics, sports, riding, all activities. 
NEW JERSEY | Catalog 
Miss Florence H. Wolfe, 
B.A., M.A., Headmistress 





Mary A. Burnham School for Girls 


81st yr. Graduates are mature, poised, thoroughly prepared 
for college. Music, Art emphasized. Traditional campus life. 
Natl. enrollment. Riding, skiing, swimming, all sports. 
Fully accredited. Summer School. Newport, R.1. Catalogs. 


Mrs. George Waldo Emerson, Box 43-J, Northampton, Mass. 


Girls’ Camp 


ALOHA CAMPS 


Fairlee, Vermont 
Aloha Camp for girls 12-15, 15-17. 
Aloha Hive for girls 7 to 12 
Lanakila for boys 7 to 14 
Tennis, swimming, canoeing, 
sailing, mountain & canoe trips, 
— archery, crafts, a mu- 
4+ A OF sic, riding. Counselor Training 
95% YEAR for older girls. Catalog 
MRS. HELEN GULICK KING 
24 Lewin Road Hanover, New Hampshire 














Right School or Camp? 


Each one of the listings on these 
pages is packed with important, 
interesting information to help you 
select the right school or camp. Read 
the advertisements carefully, then 
write for complete information and 
catalogs for those that interest you. 
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Coffee Liqueur from Jamaica 


The exquisite éssence of world-famous 


F 


Blue Mountain coffee provides a 
distinctively refreshing flavor to 
this Jamaican liqueur that’s 
delightful in a variety 
of tempting ways... 

ENJOY IT 
as a cordial or “on the rocks” 
...in coffee or over ice cream 
.and add a gracious note 
to your dining pleasure! 


For recipe leaflet write: 
R. U. DELAPENHA & CO., INC., Dept. H 


655 Madison Avenue, New York 21, N.Y. 
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by the cashier. The waiter or captain 
orders the food, the food is checked 
for correctness and price by the 
food checker, the amount called by 
the checker is machine-stamped by 
the cashier on the check. When the 
customer calls for the check, the 
waiter gets it (it is marked with his 
number and station) from the cashier 
and when he brings the money, it 
goes into the register. The check is 
then filed. That is the only time the 
waiter handles it. He cannot erase 
or change figures without being al- 
most immediately spotted. 

Nonetheless, it is possible for a 
waiter in collusion with both cashier 
and checker to hike a check or alter 
same simply by making one check for 
the boss and a counterfeit for the 
patron. The patron pays a bigger 
check than the owner collects. In 
most restaurants, it requires the co- 
operation of all three employees. 
And there can be no doubt that an 
unscrupulous waiter, with just the 
right number of customers at ad- 
joining tables, can still work the 
ancient dodge known as “double 
checking.” This hoary gimmick goes 
like this: 

You are host to a party of four. It 
is past dinner, you are still at table 
drinking, feeling expansive or even, 
let us assume, somewhat fuddled. 
Nearby, also served by your waiter, 
is a party of six or seven. They are 
in approximately the same condi- 
tion. You call for your check. The 
waiter goes to the cashier and takes, 
instead of yours, the check for the 
party of six. He gives you this check. 
You pay it. He pockets check and 
cash momentarily. He goes back 
to the cashier and gets your check, 
which should be considerably smaller. 
He then approaches the larger party, 
says he is “going off’ and tenders 
that table their proper check, which 
you have already paid once. 

He then takes both checks back 
to the cashier and pays the bigger 
check and also the correct amount 
(smaller) which your check calls for. 
The difference is the waiter’s. As 
simple as this heist sounds, the 
waiter must have just the right set- 
up of adjoining parties to pull it off. 

Amusingly enough, old eating 
houses which deny change and prog- 
ress still have the best system to pro- 
tect themselves against waiters’ grift- 
ing. Under this ancient method, 
when the waiter reports for work 
he takes a series of numbered checks, 
numerically charged against him, 
and signs a receipt for them. From 
then on the waiter writes up his own 
checks, collects the customer’s money, 
makes change out of his own pocket 
and keeps all checks and money until 
quitting time. 

Continued on Page 146 
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Give the;guy a sock full 
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Of liquid luxury! 








DUNHILL TOILETRIES FOR DISCERNING MEN 


Spiral bottle nestled snugly in colorful “hangable” Argyle Sock: 
After Shave (2 oz. $1.50; 4 oz. $2.25) Cologne (2 oz. $2; 4 oz. $3.25). 
At distinguished stores everywhere. All prices plus Fed. Tax. 
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8 EXCITING LANDS, 
3 POPULAR SHIPS 





NORTH ATLANTIC 


15 new public rooms on the “NEW 
YORK”... same fine tourist serv- 
ice on the “ARKADIA”’, latest ad- 
dition to the Greek Line fleet. From 
New York, Boston, Canada to 


IRELAND * ENGLAND + FRANCE « GERMANY 


MEDITERRANEAN 
Cruise liner “OLYMPIA,” 16 public 
rooms, many 2 berth staterooms 


with private shower and toilet at 
low Tourist rates. From New York, 
Boston to 


PORTUGAL « ITALY «+ SICILY »* GREECE 


See Your Travel Agent ~ 





Go One Route . 


GREEK LINE 


NEW YORK 
CHICAGO LOS ANGELES « SAN FRANCISCO 
TORONTO + MONTREAI 


. . Return the Other by 


BOSTON CLEVELAND 
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HOLIDAY'S CRYSTAL BALL 


Sleep No More 


Coming soon: the Fatigue Disperser, 
allowing us a twenty-four-hour day. Another amazing 


prediction by Holiday's science expert 


by Arthur C. Clarke 


@ One of life’s greatest tragedies is 
that we waste a third of it in uncon- 
sciousness. Yet sleep—at least in the 
amounts that we normally take—is 
not a biological necessity. It may be 
no more than a primitive survival 
from the days when darkness in- 
hibited all activity at night. If this 
is SO, it seems unlikely that men will 
remain slaves forever to a. habit 
formed in the dawn of time. 

Even without calling upon future 
scientific developments, it is possible 
to thrive on a couple of hours’ sleep 
a day. Buckminster Fuller, who built 
the three-wheeled Dymaxion car in 
the 1930’s, managed for over a year 
on just two hours’ sleep a day—in 
four thirty-minute intervals—and 
claimed he never felt fitter in his life. 
Edison operated to a ripe old age on 
a similar regimen, cat-napping when- 
ever the opportunity arose. 

Current Russian research on the 
mechanism of the brain suggests 
such performances may be possible 
not only by exceptional individuals 
but by everybody. Visitors to the 
Russian International Geophysical 
Year base in the Antarctic were par- 
ticularly impressed by an electronic 
sleep stimulator employed there; 
this could induce deep and refresh- 
ing sleep by means of pulses passed 
into the brain. One Soviet scientist, 
Academician Engelhardt, believes 
that the electrical dispersion of 
fatigue toxins may ultimately reduce 
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the normal sleeping period to as 
little as an hour a day. For most 
practical purposes, this would be 
equivalent to the complete abolition 
of sleep. 

Before long, therefore, someone is 
going to invent a Fatigue Disperser, 
which will probably resemble a 
small radio connected to a headband 
holding electrodes against the tem- 
ples and the back of the neck. Every 
home and office will have one; when 
you feel tired, you will set it to give 
thirty minutes of profound uncon- 
sciousness, and will wake up feeling 
completely refreshed. Two or three 
applications a day will be sufficient 
to banish sleep indefinitely. 

Such a device would be one of the 
most revolutionary discoveries of 
all time; it would change the entire 
structure of society, by introducing 
something which is almost impos- 
sible for us to imagine—the twenty- 
four-hour day. 

The first great change would be in 
the home; the bedroom would be 
abolished. The new way of life 
would thus provide not only more 
time but more space. 

We would at last have time for 
everything; there would be ample 
opportunity for reading War and 
Peace, for hearing the best music. 
for enjoying the beauties of nature 
and doing all the odd jobs one never 
gets round to finishing—or even 
starting—nowadays. This would be 
pure gain, unless we succumb to 
Parkinson’s Law (Work always ex- 
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pands to fill the available time) and 
let our new leisure be eroded away 
by the increased demands made by 
our jobs. 

All public services—such as food, 
transportation and entertainment— 
would have to operate on a round- 
the-clock basis, as many already do 
in the larger cities. The resulting 
economic stimulus would be enor- 
mous, for the demand for labor and 
almost all consumer goods would be 
increased by approximately fifty per 
cent. 

Abolishing sleep, however, would 
be of no use unless night were ban- 
ished along with it. We seldom stop 
to realize that night is a very rare, 
and very local, phenomenon, occur- 
ring only on those unusual astro- 
nomical objects known as planets. 
And not even on all of those, for 
there must be planets with many 
suns in the sky, where darkness 
never falls. 

One day we may emulate these 
worlds; from artificial moons to 
artificial suns is not, after all, so 
great a step. Science may set new 
luminaries orbiting the earth, and 
then a never-resting but perhaps 
more leisurely world will spin down 
the brightly lit corridors of time. 

Eternal day would have dawned— 
bringing much gain and much loss. 
For no longer could young lovers 
watch the moon climb through the 
starry sky; and in the world of end- 
less day, there would be no mor: 


dreams. THE END 
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... the Old World 


Sleek sports car and fringe 
surrey on Market Street, a 


and the New meet 


NASSAU 


and the Bahama Islands 


HE street names in Nassau have the pleasant 
T sound of the past. Names like Blue Hill Road, 
Gaol Alley, Infant View Road and Meadow Street. 
These quaint byroads climb flowered slopes, mean- 
der between pink walls. At the hilltops they meet 
long-silent fortresses whose spiked cannons still point 


to seas once the haunt of buccaneers. 


In Nassau hurry is still just a word which rhymes 
with worry. Both words are automatically deleted 
from your vocabulary upon arrival in the Bahamas. 
The pace is easy, the gentle charm of its people in- 
fectious. There are no traffic lights, no neon signs, 
no ulcers. 

You'll find the Old World courtliness of Nassau 
clearly evident in her famous hotels and clubs. The 
best of the old and the finest of the new have been 
blended skillfully to produce a gracious design for 
living which many people believe is the best resort 


life of our time. 


Out from Nassau—yet never more than an hour 
away by inter-island aircraft—still another resort 
empire has unfolded in the hundreds of beach-ringed 
Out Islands. Once known only to roving yachtsmen 
and game fishermen, these islands and cays today are 
the sites of scores of fine new holiday retreats—with 
golf courses, yacht marinas, beach clubs and superior 
accommodations—in settings as fresh and unspoiled as 


the day these islands rose from the sea. 


Knowledgeable visitors to the Bahamas today com- 
bine calls at both Nassau and their favourite Out 


Islands for a perfect holiday. 


Please see your travel agent for arrangements. 
He’s your expert on travel, by air or by sea, as well as 
accommodations. Or write Dept. A-3, Nassau, Ba- 
hamas, Development Board, 1633 du Pont Building, 


Miami 32, Florida. 


NASSAU, BAHAMAS, DEVELOPMENT BOARD 


Bay Street, Nassau 


CABLE: Devboard 


OFFICES: Miami + New York « Chicago « Dallas + Toronto + London, Eng. 


»-topped 


easily reached... 


BY SEA: From New York every Friday on the 24,400-ton, fully air- 


conditioned S.S. NASSAU. Seven and nine day cruises from$170. 
Incres Nassau Line (Home Lines), 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
From Miami every Monday and Friday on the S.S. FLORIDA. 


Round trip, $39 up; three-day, all-expense cruises from $54. 
P. & O. Steamship Co., Miami 8. 


BY AIR: Daily nonstop service from New York (4 hours). Less 
than an hour from Florida, with direct flights from Miami, 
Fort Lauderdale, Tampa-St. Petersburg, West Palm Beach. 
Thrice weekly from Toronto and Montreal, Canada. 


typical byway in old Nassau. 
Photograph by Carroll Seghers I. 
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The Cars in My Life 
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MENLD forte 


With a tenderness often reserved for sweethearts of the past, an automobile buff recalls cars he has owned and loved 


@ Things change. Sometimes, as Hem- 
ingway reminds us, they change too 
much. The bulls are not so big, their 
horns are not so sharp, and those giants 
of our childhood have shrunk like the 
heads missionaries once brought back 
from the jungles. The great men of my 
boyhood I recognized by their feet. I 
remember one uncle’s godlike wrath as 
I remember his shoes, the square toes 
pointing upward, which was usually all 
I saw of him. The only day in the week 
he was at home he spent beneath the 
family car, like a cursing corpse, his 
feet protruding at the front as if it had 
just run over him. One summer day, 
after a spell with the crank, he chopped 
off the wheels of his Model T—1919 
touring—and left it there in the yard 
resting on the axles. While my boyhood 
lasted it served as a reminder of man’s 
delicate relationship to things on wheels. 
It was something of a portent, as I see 
it now, to the cars in my life. 

But things change, and so do cars. 
You can count off the changes by tick- 
ing off the models: Model T, Model A, 
the E.M.F. (Every Morning Fixit), the 
Big Six, the Super Six, the Twin Six, 
the Bearcat and the Whippet, the Flying 
Cloud and the Apperson Jack Rabbit 
were mechanical marvels of those good 
old days when you could recognize a 
car by looking at it. From the window 
where I sit I gaze out to sea—which 
has changed very little—across a park- 
ing lot that is bumper-to-bumper with 
cars that have changed quite a bit. 


by Wright Morris 


Out here in California, all the good 
things in life seem to be on wheels, in- 
cluding the girls you like to look at and 
the food and drink you like to consume. 
Drive-ins spare you the trouble of 
parking the car. The sidewalks are used, 
with varying degrees of success, to pro- 
tect the stores from the stream of traf- 
fic, and supply the tourists with places 
to stretch their legs. After bolting your 
Smorgasburger at the Drive-in you 
sneak back on the Freeway, the poor 
man’s Speedway, since you can’t avoid 
the feeling that you're being lapped out 
of the race. What race? The Auman race. 

But what am I saying—except that 
things change? In this sea of parked 
cars, it just so happens that the one I 
recognize stands a foot or so above the 
crowd. Life was pretty rugged when I 
sat in a car very much like it—a 1915 
Model T Ford touring car, holding an 
enamel pail full of eggs in my lap. It was 
six miles to town, about a twenty- 
minute ride, the top and fender straps 
whining like boat rigging, the steering 
wheel vibrating in my Uncle Harry's 
strong brown hands. I don’t remember 
those hands ever shifting on the wheel. 
A splayed finger toyed with the gas 
lever but never touched the spark. He 
gripped that wheel like a live thing till 
the last shudder when we thumped the 
curb, the motor died and he laconically 
said, “Well, guess we made it, kid.” 

But before the Model T there were 
cars in and out of my life. More out 
than in, I suppose, since they were 


dreams in which I never rode, and none 
ever gave me, therefore, a smoother 
ride. The leafy shade of my boyhood 
is occupied by the serene profile of an 
air-cooled Franklin, with its hood like 
an inverted coal scuttle; and an anony- 
mous electric with hard rubber tires, 
that—as far as | knew—predated the 
horse. Both car and lady driver seemed 
of a timeless, indeterminate age. In the 
deep dust of midsummer | would watch 
them pass, the wheels soundlessly lap- 
ping the dust, the motor giving off a 
high nasal hum like my Aunt Mae re- 
hearsing her favorite hymns. 

The occupant, I was told, was out for 
an “airing,” but only for the air sealed 
inside of the cab. The windows were 
rolled up against the dust. She seemed 
as safe and as remote as the castle in 
the glass ball on the sewing machine, 
that somehow survived the snowy bliz- 
zards stirred up by a shake of the ball. 
Nor did this threatening dust arise from 
the passing traffic, which usually crew 
to one side to let the electric slip by, but 
from the fact that the prevailing wind, 
traveling in the same direction, was 
usually moving at a faster clip than the 
car. | never rode in this electric, or 
smelled the flowers that I could see in 
the slender vases, but I often sat in the 
seat of the Franklin, where I toyed with 
the spark and gas levers, and on one 
ill-advised occasion squeezed the soft 
red bulb of the horn. That settled thar. 
With a single toot | removed one po- 
tential car from my life. 


The Franklin was replaced by a 
Pierce-Arrow, of 1920 vintage, but 
nothing ever replaced the ghostly elec- 
tric or the lady inside. Somewhere, | 
am sure, it is still making its soundless 
rounds. On more than one occasion | 
have heard it gliding up behind me, or 
passing beneath my window leaving 
only a powdery cloud of dust. 

That liver-colored Pierce-Arrow with 
the lights in the fenders and the glass 
enclosure for the owner was my first 
introduction to the tastes of the leisure 
class. At the front, exposed to the 
weather, was the man I craved to be, 
but the lesson in economics was not 
lost on me. Snobbery is more inverted 
today and much harder to come to 
terms with. Since everyone has the new, 
it is the old that reeks with class. I know 
a young man with a °28 Ford coupé 
who seldom leaves the car parked with- 
out finding a handsome offer tied to the 
Steering wheel. Recently, from his 
high point of vantage, I cruised along 
Sunset with him toward Malibu, gazing 
with pity and concern at the glittering 
machinery that passed us by. Identical 
cars, with identical drivers, panting 
with identical frustrations, joined us at 
the lights for an identical jetlike get- 
away. 

In the rear-view mirrors we could see 
their envious eyes. Oh, for a car that 
would just Honestly lag behind! Oh, for 
a shape that would so dramatically 
stand out from the crowd! The shapes 


they had, if that is the word, spoke 
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of one anonymous life—however ele- 
vated—rather than of many separate 
lives. They had the same gray face, in 
spite of the polish, of the mass dwelling 
that replaces the slums, where identical 
lives share identical advantages. A 
dread of this has driven some members 
of the tribe to the nostalgic fossils that 
now ornament the traffic, and the sal- 
vage of banners, reefers, and coonskin 


coats. If you have one, now is the time 
to turn it in for cash. 

In Nebraska, where I was born and 
raised, ‘World War | brought the flu, 
the black bread that was served in the 
better restaurants, and the ringing of 
church bells to signify the end of the 
war. One later night, while these 
bells were tolling, | put my head out 
the window just as the lights of a car 


bobbed across the railroad tracks. They 
hissed and gleamed and, as the car 
bumped into the yard, one of them 
went out. The car kept coming, how- 
ever, across the wide lawn to the steps 
of the porch, made an effort to climb 
them, and then, like a tired dragon, 
groaned and died. 

The motor had stopped, but my fa- 
ther was not reassured. He sat at the 
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wheel which he gripped like the 
reins of a runaway team. He had 
never in his life driven a car, but 
having just bought this one in Colum- 
bus, Nebraska, getting behind the 
wheel had been the only way of get- 
ting it home. It was forty some miles 
to Columbus, but the speedometer 
read more than sixty-five, since my 
father had made several wrong turns 
and didn’t know how to back up. 
Nor had the man explained that 
cars, like some horses, had more 
than one gear. The sixty-some miles 
of country dirt road my father had 
driven in second gear, happy to be 
moving in the general direction of 
home-sweet-home. He never really 
lost the feeling that a good car would 
get him there—like a good horse. 
The car itself was a 1919 Willys- 
Knight touring, featuring the two 
spare seats in the rear and the 
miraculous sleeve-valve motor with 
the blue exhaust. This motor was 
patented, my father advised me, or 
all the car makers in the world would 
have it, and its distinguishing feature 
was the soft, oil-blue exhaust. My 
father never tired of pointing it out. 
I learned to water this car, feed and 
wash it, suck the gas up through the 
gas line, and park on hills to save 
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both the starter and the battery. | 
knew how, in a strange city, to foil 
thieves with a passion for sleeve- 
valve motors by removing, from the 
ignition, a small round disk. The re- 
sult was sometimes hard on the bat- 
tery, but at least we had the car. 
Afterthe spinning crank had knocked 
his hat off my father drew the line at 
what he called needless wear and 
tear. This concept had a wide ap- 
plication, and in the bluffs south of 
Omaha we were often seen waiting 
for a friendly motorist to give us a 
push. The soft blue exhaust would 
rise between us and the good Samari- 
tan, laying down a smoke screen be- 
hind which we made our escape. 


I was fourteen, weighing eighty- 
four pounds, the day I asked my 
father to move over and walked 
around the car to take his place at 
the wheel. After that, things were 
never quite the same. The sleeve- 
valve motor was my baby, and loom- 
ing on the horizon was my age. My 
father’s faith never altered, as mine 
did, in the miraculous powers of the 
sleeve-valve motor, but circumstances 
forced other cars into his hands. He 
swapped sixty acres of black Ne- 
braska gumbo for a used-car busi- 
ness with seven very used cars, one 
of them being a 1921 Studebaker 
touring known as the Big Six. On 
our first trial run into Kansas we hit 
a dip in the road, put there to slow 
up speedsters, that sent my father’s 
head through the canvas top. I had 
the wheel to hold on to, so I stayed in 
the seat, but when | got the Studie 
stopped and pulled over to the curb, 
we could see that the frame was a 
foot or so out of line. A dog runs 
much better that way than a car, 
and it proved to be something of a 
hazard on the corners. | had to make 
all right-hand turns from the center 
of the road. This car went back on 
the lot a week or two later, and was 
among those exchanged for a butter- 
and-egg business which in turn 
called for an all-purpose car with a 
wide back seat. The cracked eggs 
and plucked chickens hauled in this 
1916 Packard made it advisable to 
motor, on Sundays, into the wind, 
the smell from the rear being not 
merely country-fresh, but overpow- 
ering. 

One day we were in Sioux City 
picking up some eggs when a gentle- 
man the spit and image of Barney 
Oldfield, driving a factory-fresh 1923 
Olds, roared by us in a cloud of 
dust. Thanks to the freshly graveled 
road, however, he was not going 
quite so fast as he sounded, and | 
was able to read the legend printed 
on the rear: California or Bust. 

The “bust” came through a little 
clearer than the rest, and it proved 


to be one of the important cars in my 
life. On the strength of it I suggested 
we ought to See America First. But not 
in the Packard. No, not even in an 
Olds. To See America First my father 
selected a 1924 Reo Flying Cloud. 
California lay to the west, but all the 
roads at that time led to Chicago. As | 
recall we didn’t fly there on a cloud. 
We slithered through a sea of lowa 


mud. Four or five days later, the side 
curtains flapping, we were cruising 
down Michigan Boulevard, along the 
Gold Coast to Lincoln Park. The world 
itself seemed to end on the shores of the 
lake. Watching an ore boat drop from 
sight, | could see for myself that the 
world was round, and that one day my 
travels would bring me back to where 
I had started. Would it be Chicago? 





My father thought it would. Into the 
Suitcase we put into storage went my 
father’s Hart, Schaffner and Marx suit, 
and the diploma I received as a mem- 
ber of the high-school wrestling team. 
These things would be there after we 
had Seen America First. 

In the Dearborn station, where we 
often sat to get the feel and pulse of big- 
city living, were posters advertising 
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the Scenic Wonderland of the West. 
One of Catalina particularly appealed 
to me. It showed the orange groves, the 
snow-capped mountains, and the sea 
on which a glass-bottomed boat crossed 
from this world to the land of Heart’s 
Desire. That was for me. There were 
other attractions as well. The man who 
owned the island, Mr. William Wrig- 
ley, was offering twenty-five thousand 


bucks for the first person to swim from 
Catalina to the mainland. During the 
previous summer | had swum almost 
one hundred yards. Just the sight of 
California might do the rest. But it was 
December, in Chicago, and the wind 
that whipped through the Reo’s side 
curtains led my father to feel that a 
Flying Cloud’s curtain was a poor thing 
through which to See America First. 


In the garage where we parked the 
Reo they had a °24 Essex coach, me- 
chanically perfect, except for the fact 
that she seemed to use quite a bit of 
oil. The upholstery was so fine my 
father spread the daily Tribune in the 
seat to sit on, but neither of us was 
able to sit there very long. The year in 
storage had ruined the tires, and the 
starter had chewed most of the teeth 
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off the flywheel. Since a crank didn’t 
come with the car, we had to push. 
Somewhere between St. Louis and 
Kansas City one of the loose piston 
rods slapped through the block, en- 
abling me to see how the non- 
sleeve-valve motor worked. The 
man who towed us into town just 
happened to have an Apperson, 
1921, with the white jackrabbit on 
its emblem, that had been in the 
hands of one considerate owner 
most of its life. Since not many 
people knew about the Apperson, 
he was willing to let it go at a frac- 
tion of its value. And that was what 
we got. 

The Apperson featured so many 
new things it might have been one 
of the great cars in my life, since I 
was young, and approached it with 
a fresh and open mind. But it was 
winter in Missouri, the roads were 
slippery, and before I had mastered 
all the buttons on the steering post 
my father had come up with a great 
idea. It was probably in the air. It 
might have been in the newspapers. 
While we were waiting to be pulled 
from where we were stuck he not 
only thought it through, he had it 
formulated. The gist of it went 
something like this: 


Motoring Sunny California. Will share 
expenses two, three congenial passen- 
gers. Chance see America First. Warm 
southern route all the way. 


When we got to Kansas City we 
put that ad in the Star, then took 
a room in a hotel so we could meet 
travelers in the lobby. By Sunday 
evening seven people, including one 
lady, had signified their good inten- 
tions by putting down ten bucks on 
the expenses to be shared. The Ap- 
person wasn’t made to hold that 
many people, but my father pointed 
out that the more people, the less 
expenses there would be to be shared. 
There was also the fact that I was 
pretty small, which would let three 
people share the front seat, and Mr. 
Demetrios, an actor on his way to 
join the Passion Play in Los Angeles, 
had only one leg. The lady, whose 
name now escapes me, would sit 
between my father and me in the 
front, holding in her lap a fox ter- 
rier who loved to travel. The lug- 
gage went into the racks on the run- 
ning board, and between the hood 
and the front fenders, leaving one 
door free so the lady in the front 
could get in and out. There were 
also cans for water, gas and oil. In 
the dirt on the back one member of 
the party had printed CALIFORNIA OR 
BUST, and I remember distinctly the 
day of our departure. It was New 
Year’s Day. 

At the top of that rise that slopes 
down to the river I had shifted into 
low, to save the brakes, but there 








was little need to, since the transmis- 
sion was dragging in the street. Cold 
as it was, quite a crowd gathered 
where I got it stopped. Among their 

number was a man, recently wid- 

owed, who had a daughter living in 

California but who couldn’t bear the 
thought of driving all that distance 

alone. He had his own car, a 1921 

Buick, with a reverse-type shift and 

a California top, and room for 
about six people. When the smoke 

had cleared away, that was room 

enough. The one-legged actor, a tap 
dancer and a real-estate man bound 

for Phoenix, Arizona, made up the 

congenial group that departed the 

city on January fourth. 

Nine days later we were forty 
miles north of Albuquerque, tooling 
along at five miles an hour on what 
was left of the rims. In 1926 Albu- 
querque featured such tourist attrac- 
tions as lady streetcar conductors, 
but a set of wheels for a ’21 Buick, 
new or old, was not to be found. 
There was, however, no end of good 
used cars. We selected a Big Six 
Studebaker touring, with the orig- 
inal owner’s pants under the front 
seat and the original tires, circa 1919, 
on the wheels. The Big Six motor 
never faltered, but there were times, 
in the mountains near Flagstaff, 
when it had an extremely platonic 
relationship with the clutch. At that 
time I did not know what a sleeve of 
flannel underwear would do for a 
clutch, and resorted to such strata- 
gems as strips of sandpaper and new 
tire patches. 

A week or so later we were in Cali- 
fornia, but we were also Bust. A few 
yards down the road from Siberia, 
motor and clutch were fitfully loyal, 
but the tireless rear wheels were 
down to the spokes. My father and 
I were the last to abandon ship. A 
young man with a motorcycle and a 
sidecar, curious to see us camping 
in the desert, offered to share his 
accommodations as far as Los An- 
geles. In this fashion, two days later, 
we entered the great city of Angels, 
where a young man named George 
Young had just swum from Catalina 
to the mainland, winning Mr. Wrig- 
ley’s twenty-five thousand bucks. It 
had been quite a trip, but we were in 
the land of milk and honey at last. 

Although I had a special feeling 
for the Big Six Studie, and the up- 
side-down gear shift of the °21 
Buick, I couldn’t really say I knew 
what love was like. If I was carsick 
for a week or two, I soon got over it. 
But as the milk and honey began to 
pall, I felt the pull of old habits. I 
bought a Marine Band harmonica 
and chapped my lips playing Home 
on the Range and Bve-Bye Black- 
bird. Morningsand evenings I haunted 
the bus depots and the used-car lots. 


In one on south Fifth Street I spotted a 
Marmon with a high smooth hood and 
a low sleek top, the words Sweet Run- 
ner written in chalk on its cracked 
windshield. | knew all about the Mar- 
mon the way I knew all about Bebe 
Daniels, but these were the days when 
a man could dream, and I was almost a 
man. One day, with my father in tow, 
I faced up to it. A gent in a straw hat 


sat behind the wheel with a celluoid 
toothpick he sucked the air through. 
“Like to look at that motor, son?” he 
said to me, offering me a stick of gum. 
“Take a look under the hood, kid,” 
my father said, and so I did. I don’t 
need to tell you about love at first sight. 
She had a Red Seal Continental motor, 
and I wiped the grease off the seal to 
read it. A battery had to be found so we 





could hear how she sounded, which was 
not too good, but did that really mat- 
ter? She ran. She would be a sweet run- 
ner under my loving touch. I took her 
once around the block. My eyes were 
level down the slope of her hood. Some- 
thing like a surge of power could be felt 
under my accelerator foot. Back on the 
lot my doom was sealed, but I knew the 
tactics of slow surrender. 
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Happy toasting! 
Color control knob, double 
thermostat timer makes 
toast, waffles, English muf- 
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| Warmly welcome! 
SLEEPIN’ BEACON — ex- 
clusive—gives Hamilton 
Beach electric blanket “fine 
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TROY BLANKET MILLS 


““How’s she sound to you, kid?” 
my father said. 

“Sluggish,” I said. “She needs a 
valve job.” 

“That car,” bellowed the gent, 
‘needs a valve job?” 

So we walked away. Not far, since 
he whistled us back. 

“Say I allow you twenty bucks for 
the valve job,” he said. 

“For that car,” | said, “it’s more 
like forty.” He walked off. But we 
were still there when he walked 
back. With thirty off for the valve 
job she was all ours for sixty-five 
bucks. 

Three days later we had seven 
passengers sharing expenses to Chi- 
cago—we had had them for thirty 
miles, that is, when I was distracted 
by a skip in her pulse. Near Red- 
lands she wheezed and hissed like a 
wounded calliope. We coasted down 
the grade to a sign that read Cars 
Repaired—All Makes. The trouble? 
About half the valves were stuck. 
That was a Friday, and Sunday eve- 
ning, lacking two of our seven pas- 
sengers, we cruised across the moon- 
lit desert toward the water hole of 
Yuma. A Swedish contractor and a 
sailor named Red sang the kind of 
songs that swept me into manhood. 
The stars danced, the motor surged 
with power, the road up ahead was a 








ribbon of moonlight, and I was hav- 
ing one of the grand nights of my 
life. A warm, intoxicating breeze 
blew off the desert, and the lights of 
Yuma were up there, beckoning, 
when the front end dropped as if 
into a ditch. It threw the sailor on 
the spare seat into the front, the 
Swedish contractor lapped over my 
shoulder, and I was able to see, in 
the flickering headlights, the right 
front wheel spinning down the road 
until it curved gracefully into the 
ditch, then leaped into the night. 

Three weeks later, just at dawn, 
we were deep in the cotton-picking 
country of Louisiana where fragrant 
smoke curled from the cabins. It was 
spring, and Chicago was no more 
than eight hundred miles away. At 
the edge of a village in Arkansas, 
just a few miles from the Mississippi, 
the rear end of the Marmon dropped 
into the street. While we stood there 
examining the ruin all the bells in 
town began to toll. It took me back 
to my childhood. Was this the end 
of another war? 

Not the end so much as the begin- 
ning, since the surging Mississippi 
had broken through the levee and 
we all had to run for our lives—the 
sailor and the Swede, the violin 
teacher from Cleveland, the phono- 
graph salesman who lived on cough 
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drops, my father, and, when I saw 
the jig was up, me. 

When I got to St. Louis, two 
weeks later, there were pictures in 
the papers of that part of the coun- 
try where the Marmon was still ten 
feet under water. Under the seat of 
the Marmon was my Marine Band 
harmonica, lining the clutch was the 
sleeve of my long underwear, under 
the hood was the skin of my knuck- 
les, on every rim and lug was some 
of my dried blood. When the Mar- 
mon, that sweet runner, went under, 
so did part of my life. 


But the times, as usual, were 
changing. Something called a de- 
pression settled over the country, 
and Franklin Delano Roosevelt 
tried to cheer us all up. The Model T 
gave way to the Model A, the ham- 
mock and the porch swing gave way 
to progress, the one-armed driver 
and the hazards of rumble-seat ro- 
mance. | got myself married and 
went to work for the WPA. With a 
wife, all I seemed to lack was a car— 


to get it off the lot. Getting it home 
proved to be more complicated, 
since the tubes showed through the 
rims and the tires like bubble gum 
between the lips of a small boy. But 
they held up until I got it home. And 
in the next twelve months—a piece 
at a time—everything on the car was 
exchanged but the chassis. The 
times were still out of joint, but not 
for Seeing America First. Over the 
roads that were sometimes paved we 
cruised through the landscape that 
was still strewn with the parts of my 
earlier voyages. The shell of the Big 
Six Studebaker sat in Siberia, Cali- 
fornia, picked as clean as the bones 
of a rabbit, and all across the state of 
Kansas I seemed to see remnants of 
wheels, tires and tubes. The only 
trouble we had was the little matter 
of paying for the gas. Domino ciga- 
rettes were eight cents a pack, but 
gas was worth more than whisky in 
the mountains. To save it I shut off 
the motor on the grades, and when- 
ever possible I ducked in behind 
trucks to tool along in their wind- 
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a good, respectable, fourth- or fifth- stream. We did the thirty-six hun- THE PADDINGTON 
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hand car. Not more than fifty yards dred miles in nine days, some of ain FIA Aatsite 

from where I had spotted the Mar- them pretty long ones, before we New York 20 


mon | found a ’29 Ford roadster, 
nicely broken in, stripped of all the 
inessentials but the fenders and the 
wheels, needing no more than a push 


beached on the Atlantic. Crossing 
the country had got to be mere 
child’s play. We were out one fan 
belt, one chewed tube, and four or 
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five of my wife’s hairpins, one of the 
few things needed to keep the life flow- 
ing ina Model A. 


Che following spring, in a Hartford 


junkyard, I stumbled on a pair of 


Graham wheels that slipped right onto 
my 1929 Model A lugs. I don’t want to 
stir up, at this point, an international 
controversy, but wiat I had, for a hun- 
dred and forty bucks, was something 


along the lines of the new Mercedes- 
Benz. This moment of perfection might 
have lasted forever if it hadn’t been for 
the New England winters and the sud- 
den urge I felt to see America for the 
fifth or sixth time. 

Since. I planned to Jive in a car, I 
needed one with roll-up windows and a 
seat wide enough to sleep on. I found 
it in Poughkeepsie—Ford V-8 Coupé, 
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fresh as the dung-spotted egg of a sea 
bird. Five years, as the salesman as- 
sured me, had merely loosened it up. 
The deal hinged on the critical point: 
would the old Graham wheels slip on 
the new lugs? They did—a little on the 
loose side. Driving my proud beauty 
home proved complicated since the oil 
pump was not working, and _ the 
shimmy in the front wheels ruined 
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the new set of retreads. But these 
were trifles. With a new motor 
under the hood she went along 
pretty smoothly. The high-domed 
cab was my castle, and like most 
castles it leaked. But seven months 
and thirty-eight thousand miles 
later | had been in forty-six of the 
forty-eight states, and just in time, 
since the country was short of gas. 
World War Number Two had begun 
and other 
America came first. The V-8 was‘put 
to pasture in suburban Philadelphia. 
We took it for an occasional romp 
to keep the battery charged, until 
we happened to inherit a smaller and 
less gas-consuming car. A friend in 
New York, feeling as we did, that 
there was life in the old girl yet, 
bought the V-8 from us to commute 
between and Madison 
Avenue. Two or three times a year I 


things besides seeing 


Westport 


got to Madison Avenue myself. I 
usually found the time, in a busy 
day, to drift by the enclosure where 
the car was parked, a court distin- 
guished for its high-toned atmos- 
phere. I was not the only one to step 
up close for a look at the dashboard. 
On at least one occasion I heard the 
question of its true nature discussed. 
Was it a Graham, with the Ford 
added, or was it a Ford rolling along 
on Graham wheels? This is no place 
to establish a precedent, but the new 
virile note in advertising, the tat- 
tooed he-men who go for filter-tip 
might not have been 
sounded if the V-8 had been left to 
pasture and not brought to New 
York to humiliate the cars on Madi- 
son Ave. Just as you can tell a man 


cigarettes, 


by what he smokes, you can tell a 
vintage V-8 by how she smokes. 

Two or three years later, as my 
friend describes it, he was tooling 
along on the Merritt Parkway when 
he blew out one of the rear tires. On 
jacking up the wheel he found that 
some of the lugs were almost chewed 
off. So he sold it to a young man 
who drives it to Westport 
Beach. The clutch now slips, the 
roof still leaks, the lugs on all the 
wheels are almost sheared off, but 
she is still a sweet runner and the 
gems still glow in the dashboard 
light. And she has another virtue. 
She is easy to find on any parking 
lot. 


now 


Just the other day I helped a pan- 
icked young woman find her car, 
since she was having some trouble. 
What kind of car was it? A new one, 
she replied. On the lot where she 
was that’s what most of them were. 
New cars. With new wheels and 
tires, wrapped like a box of Mother’s 
Day chocolates. But who am I to 
scoff? How many times—since I 
gave up the V-8—have I searched for 
what J was driving? More times 





than I shall ever tell my wife I have 
stepped into the wrong car, and 
tried to start it. 

Was it the cars—or the drivers— 
who first began to look so much 
alike? 

Not long ago I went over to Las 
Vegas in a car so elegant, so quiet 
and so smooth that only the whoosh 
of the cars that passed, some going 
in our direction, reassured me that 
we were motoring. The feel of the 
road was the same as the feel of the 
sea from the cabin of an ocean liner. 
The landscape unfolded before my 
eyes like the background of those 
displays that pass the man on his 


stationary bicycle. A hi-fi record * 


player gave with Rachmaninoff. 
But what am I saying except that 
things change—including myself? 
There have been nothing but All- 
American cars in my life. Many the 
time I have gleefully snickered to pass, 
hooting, an alien in trouble. It served 
him right. Why didn’t he buy Amer- 
ican? But just a year ago I was 
passing the time in Los Angeles. As 
is my custom, I gravitated toward 
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certain used-car lots. On one of them 
I saw this sleek, sweet runner. She had 
the long hood of the Marmon, she had 
the wheels of the Graham, she had the 
feel of the great cars in my life. What 
car was it? You guessed it. A Jaguar. 
A leaky water pump is the tie that 
binds me to her. 

On my way east, in Siberia, Califor- 
nia, I pulled off the road to pay my 


respects to the age of giants, and the 
remains of one of them. It also gave me 
a chance to add a little water to the 
radiator. The great beauties are touched 
with mortality. They cough. They run 
wild fevers. They expire in your arms. 
In that dry desert air I could hear the 
drip of the life’s blood that joined us, 
and from the waterbag I poured three 
swallows into her, two into myself. Just 





like old times. Just like those appalling 
good old days. The steady sound of the 
drip lay a heavy sweetness on my heart. 
My lips, as I licked them, began to 
crack, my temperature rose with the 
heat indicator. I don’t play the har- 
monica much any more, but when I hear 
Bye-Bye Blackbird, it brings back, like 
the drip of the Jag, all the cars in my 


life. THE END 
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Tales From the Still Strange, Still Incredible East 


WETH 
A TIGER 


by Estelle Holt 


DRAWING BY ROWLAND EMETT 


This is the first in a series of personal adventures 
by an Englishwoman traveling on her own through- 
out Asia. She is the widow of a well-known English 
journalist, and after his recent death she went over- 
land to the Orient. She has been journeying ever 
since—as her fancy pleases her—in Pakistan, 
India and Nepal. She travels without fixed itinerary 
and with little cash, and her tales have come to be 
written almost by accident. We are pleased to be 
the first magazine to publish this charming, whim- 
sical and highly original writer. —The Editors 





@ “If you burn a tiger’s flesh,” said the colonel, 
“its smoke will cure foot-and-mouth disease in 
cattle.” 

Everyone nodded. We were in a train in Rajas- 
than, in northwestern India, on our way from 
Udaipur to Jaipur. We were two ministers of the 
government, a young businessman, a gentleman 
with a fluffy white mustache who was deep in a 
beautiful, limp-leathered edition of the Hindu 
Scriptures, and myself. Though it was early we 
were all very much awake. Outside was semi- 
desert land which would go on for hours, mile 
upon mile of dust held together by sour little 
bushes; but right now the sun was rising and 
there were great washes of pale pink and peach, 
warming up into tangerine and crimson, then 
cyclamen shading into lilac and purple and in- 
digo. I wanted both to look and listen—my per- 
petual problem in India. 

“And if you eat jackal’s flesh,” the colonel 
went on, “you will never be worried with rheuma- 
tism. | know this from experience.” 

He certainly didn’t look worried with rheuma- 
tism. He was a lean, trim man, with tidy bones 
and a light precise manner. A very military man, 
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the sort you find in officers’ messes throughout 
the world but somehow always think absolutely 
typical of the country to which they belong. If the 
colonel had come from France you'd say he was 
a perfect specimen of the old French army, and if 
he’d been English you'd decide no other tradition 
could have produced him. In fact, he came from 
Jodhpur and had been aide-de-camp to the Ma- 
haraja of Jaipur until the state acceded to India. 
Now he arranged tiger shoots for rich tourists. 
He’d already told me his age, which was sixty- 
six—he could easily have been twenty years 
younger—and his name, Colonel Kesri Singh. 

“It means tiger-lion,” he said, “‘and I’ve spent 
my life with both. I’ve written a book called The 
Tiger of Rajasthan. \t could mean either the tigers 
I’ve met or myself.” 

“There is nothing the colonel doesn’t know 
about tigers,’ one of the ministers said. 

**Enough to know there is more to learn,”’ the 
colonel said, “‘and that’s one fact a lot of people 
never manage to learn.” 

“And we have learned not to despise what we 
already knew,” the Minister of Health remarked, 
and he told me of the Ayurvedic school of medi- 
cine. This is based on the lore in the Sanskrit 
Scriptures which has now been recognized as 
scientifically sound. Colleges have been founded 
for its study and there are many practicing doc- 
tors. “It is not only advanced,” explained the 
minister, ““but it makes use of indigenous drugs, 
which saves the cost of importing medicine.” 

The other minister had a story about it. A long 
time ago an Ayurvedic school started in Rajas- 
than, and some villagers decided to put it to the 
test. They selected a healthy young man, gave 
him a letter to the doctors to say he must be cured 








and sent him off on the long walk to 
theschool. The villagers gave him one 
instruction: he must sleep each night 
under a tamarind tree. The young 
man obeyed, and by the journey’s 
end he was aching in every limb. The 
doctors heard what had happened 
and told him to return at once to 
his village. They gave him no med- 
icine but ordered him to be sure this 
time to choose a neem tree to sleep 
under. 

Again the young man was obedient 
and when he reached his village he 
was as fit as when he left. Then the 
villagers accepted the doctors as 
wise men because they understood 
the secrets of the trees. 

“And that’s true,” the colonel 
corroborated. “A tamarind tree 
gives out carbon dioxide while a 
neem tree gives out pure oxygen. I 
know this from experience. Neem 
leaves, too, are good for snake bite. 
You bandage them over the bite. 
And there are other cures. You see 
those white flowers?” 

Through the window I could see 
that some of the scrubby bushes had 
a white flower. 

“We call them akra_ bushes,” 
the colonel explained. “‘The stems 
have a thick white milk which is 
so highly poisonous that if you 
rub it into a festering sore, a boil or 
a snake bite, its poison will fight the 
other poison, and if it wins you’re 
cured. Curiously, the bud of the 
flower is not at all poisonous. It is 
the best tonic in the world.” 

The minister who'd told the story 
agreed that there was sometimes 
truth in simple village remedies. He 
recommended one for eye and sinus 
troubles. It was prepared by mixing 
together cow butter, black pepper 
and the finest sugar melted down 
and recrystalized. 

The colonel said that his brother, 
who was ten years older than he, at 
one time had started to wear glasses. 
Then he was advised to put some 
peppercorns in a glass phial, take 
five one morning, six the next and 
so on up till eleven and then work 
back to a dose of five. After that 
he had never needed to wear glasses 
again. 

“But if your eyes are merely sore 
from dust,” the colonel added, “‘five 
drops of lemon juice in a wineglass- 
ful of water is the best eyewash.” I 
was glad to learn this, for Jaipur is 
full of dust. 

Just then the train stopped and 
the Minister of Health got out to be 
greeted by a delegation who hung 
gold garlands on him. 

The young businessman suggested 
that we, too, get off the train for 
some tea. We strolled along together 
through the gathering heat, and 
then we took our breakfast from 


a station wagon. The tea was served 
in earthenware cups, the food on leaf 
plates, both of which could be thrown 
away after use. 

Back in the train we found we had 
been joined by a young man with a 
self-consciously sardonic face who 
worked for one of the big oil com- 
panies. The colonel had changed from 
his apricot silk shirt into perfectly 


cut khaki drifl slacks and a high- 
collared sage-green jacket. 

“Yes, but what it comes down 
to,” the oilman was saying, “‘is that, 
whichever way you go about it, the 
unfortunate tiger has no chance what- 
soever.”” 

The colonel was looking patient. “‘His 
chance,” he said, ““depends on his brain, 
his courage, his experience and your 





mistakes, just as yours depends on 
your nerve, your experience, your 
skill and Ais mistakes. It’s a chal- 
lenge. Do you know what the fear of 
a tiger can do?” 

Then he told us a story. Once he 
was tiger hunting with the Mahara- 
jas of Jaipur and Cooch Behar. They 
were all mounted on elephants. Be- 
hind them walked the spearmen to 
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goad the beasts. Cooch Behar wounded 
which fled the under- 
The colonel and a friend, 
mounted on elephants, went in after 


a tiger into 


growth. 


the tiger, who lost his temper. “He 
was already angry at being wounded,” 
the “Now, when he 
saw these two mountains of animals 


said colonel. 
coming after him, he lost his temper 
and with it his head. He would have 








been safe if he'd stayed where he 
was. Instead he sprang at us. Now, 
elephants are pacifists. They turned 
and ran, but this stupid tiger hung 
on to the tail of the one my friend 
was riding. The elephant screamed 
and fell forward, but my friend was 
able to steady his rifle across its head 
and kill the tiger. Suddenly, as we 
were making sure the creature was 
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dead, His Highness. asked what the 
two spearmen were doing. They 
were standing a. little way off, 
completely motionless and locked 
in each other’s arms. What had 
happened was that they, like the 
elephants, had tried to escape. in 
a panic beyond reason, their instinct 
was to climb up and away and as 
they couldn't reach the trees, they 
had blindly tried to climb each other. 
Then they had both fainted. The 
fear of a tiger is a terrible thing. It 
is really a challenge.” 

The oilman said nothing but his 
smile implied that a challenge to do 
no more than maintain a reputation 
for courage was a poor thing. The 
colonel looked mischievous and be- 
gan to tell us a fairy story. 

A long time ago, he said, there was 
an oilman who had a friend who was 
acarpenter. One day the oilman went 
into the city and saw a princess at the 
palace window and fell so in love he 
couldn’t eat. The carpenter, worried 
for his friend’s health, worked out a 
plan to help him satisfy his love. 
First he made him an airplane to 
fly to the princess’s apartment. 

“A helicopter, I suppose,” the oil- 
man interrupted. 

The colonel shrugged. “In Sans- 
krit scriptures so many types of air- 
craft are mentioned that it probably 
was,” he said coldly. “In any case, 
the oilman reached the princess’s 
apartment. Naturally she was terri- 
fied, but he called out to her not to 
be afraid, for he was the god Vishnu 
himself. ‘How can you fear me when 
you are my creation?’ he asked and 
explained that, though a god, he’d 
always had a soft spot for her.” 

The princess, said the colonel, 
most devoutly gave herself to the 
oilman. He stayed till dawn but re- 
turned again at the first starlight. 
Each night he did this until one day 
her mother began to suspect that 
something was going on. She ques- 
tioned her daughter, who told her of 
the god’s visit. Straightaway the 
rani ran to tell the princess’s father. 
Now, this raja had to pay a yearly 
tribute to a greater prince, which was 
overdue. He hadn’t the money to 
pay, the prince wouldn’t listen to 
his excuses and was now marching to 
destroy his state. So the old raja, 
realizing that to some extent Vishnu 
was his son-in-law, decided to ask 
the god a favor. That night, when 
the oilman arrived, he found the raja 
and rani humbly prostrate beside the 
princess. He only just remembered 
to keep his dignity and assured them 
they were in no danger, because he, 
the great Vishnu, was on their side. 
They were quite happy but the oil- 
man was terrified. 

As the days passed he grew even 
more frightened, for every hour 
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news arrived of the army marching 
against the city. Since everyone by 
now had heard the divine visitor was 
on their side, no preparations were 
made for defense. In fact they were 
making the powerful prince more 
intent on their punishment by send- 
ing impertinent messages to him. 
Then a wonderful thing happened. 
Vishnu heard that the whole of the 
little state was trusting to his inter- 
vention. Therefore he had to inter- 
vene, because it was a challenge to 
his reputation. So he descended and 
defeated the advancing army. 

That was the end of the story. | 
asked what became of the oilman. 

“He was probably destroyed,” 
said the colonel. “For after all, he 
was a man of no imagination, of 
little account.” 

The oilman left us at the next 
station and the colonel went on to 
tell more stories—stories of tigers, 
lions and elephants, and of his own 
pet tiger, Happy, now retired to the 
Jaipur Zoo. Once he had arranged a 
tiger fight for one of the mahara- 
ja’s guests—“‘which was difficult to 
do because tigers don’t fight much 
among themselves.” Happy had 
hated his sister, however, and the 
colonel knew that their meeting 
would inevitably result in a fight. A 
meeting was arranged, the fight took 
place. Afterward, the victorious 
Happy tried to také on another tiger, 
who turned on him, all one big snarl, 
and Happy lost his new bloodthirsty 
reputation in ignominious flight. The 
colonel then told of Happy’s friend- 
ship with a small terrier. One time 
when an Alsatian had pounced on 
the little dog, Happy had sprung 
roaring to the fullextent of his chain, 
and scared the Alsatian into a spaniel- 
like docility the rest of his days. 

We had arrived at Jaipur long be- 
fore I expected, and still I hadn’t 
found out much about snake bite. 
However, the colonel later drove 
me to the airport and I was able to 
ask him, rather anxiously, how, if I 
were bitten by a snake, could | rec- 
ognize a neem tree? “I can tell youa 
much easier and more certain cure,” 
he said. “‘All you have to do is take a 
cord, knot it round your neck seven 
times and at each knot repeat the 
name Raja Dhirad Singhi An, then 
go to Gudha and ask for his grand- 
son. You'll be perfectly all right.” 

| asked what I should do if I were 
bitten, say, in South America, since 
Gudha, as he’d told me, is in Cen- 
tral India. ““You could always take 
a plane,” the colonel replied. “‘It 
doesn’t matter how long the jour- 
ney takes. Once you have called 
on the Raja Dhirad Singhi An the 
snake poison cannot take effect un- 
til the snake has presented his case 
against you. You must understand 


that when a snake bites you his spirit 
enters your body so that it may be 
possible to communicate with him.” 
Then he explained how this had 
become known. A long while ago a 
very pious man called Raja Dhirad 
Singhi An had been out riding when 
he noticed two snakes who had 


started to couple. As they were of 


two different species the sight shocked 


him very much, and he ordered his 
groom to cover them with a rug. 
Shortly afterward he began to feel 
uneasy, as though some dreadful hap- 
pening was about to take place. Ev- 
erything he saw seemed an evil omen, 
and by the time he reached his home 
he was in such an anxious state that 
his wife demanded to know the rea- 
son. He explained his premonition of 





disaster. She promptly asked if he 
had done anything to deserve it. The 
only unusual event the raja could 
remember was the two snakes, “which 
I had covered,” he said, “*because 
they were of different species, which 
is unnatural and therefore sin.” 

He had no sooner spoken when the 
serving girl screamed that a snake had 
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bitten her. “This must be the dis- 
aster I feared,” the raja said 
as they hurried to the girl. But 
suddenly her cries stopped, and she 
began to speak in a more composed 
fashion than she had ever done in 
her life. 

This was the snake speaking, her 
voice said, the snake who had bitten 
her in order to gain temporary pos- 
session of her body and so speak to 
the raja. He was, the voice ex- 
plained, the mate of one of those 
coupling snakes; that day his wife 
had complained to him that the 
raja had tried to kill her. “I de- 
termined to be revenged on you,” 
the snake said, “‘and I was coiled 
under your mattress waiting the 
chance to strike. That is how I have 
heard you tell your wife the true 
story of what happened. You saved 
my wife from sin and myself from 
shame. If | had not heard you I 
would have killed an innocent man. 
Now, partly as a reward for what 
you have done and partly to protect 
other snakes from the guilt of 
wrongful killing, | am going to give 
you the power to speak to them and 
judge whether their cause is just.” 

“Since then,” said the colonel, 
“whenever a man is bitten by a 
snake he may call on Raja Dhirad 
Singhi An and the poison will not 
vork till the case has been heard. 
The snake will speak in his victim’s 
voice and if, as often happens, he 
has struck for no good reason he 
will be ordered to leave the human 
body, which will then recover. If he 
refuses to leave, a cloth is taken and 
wrung, and the snake, wherever it 
may be, in Poona, Pakistan or Peru, 
will feel the pain in its own body 
and will, quite certainly, soon give 
in.” 

Il asked if Raja Dhirad Singhi An 
was still alive. 

““Of course not,”’ the colonel said. 
“T told you all this happened long 
ago. It’s impossible for a man to live 
that long. Fortunately, his powers 
have been inherited by his descend- 
ants. You need never worry about 
snakebite.” 

By now it was time to board my 
plane. “You must read my book, The 
Tiger of Rajasthan,” the colonel said. 
‘There are so many more stories in it 
I haven’t told you. Besides, you 
must come back. You must come 
on a tiger shoot. Not now—the hot 
weather has started. Tigers feel the 
heat, so it makes poor sport. But 
some time you must return.” 

I want to very much. I hated to 
leave. It’s so hard to leave wherever 
you are in India. The one comfort is 
that there is so much more time in 
the East. There is always the possi- 


bility of return. THE END 
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by Suzi Brewster Duff 


@ If you are a confirmed shoe-kicker-offer, as I am, 
you'll agree that the Japanese have a custom that is 
practical, sensible, and above all, comfortable. When 
they enter a house, they leave their footgear—their 
clogs or sandals—at the door. Thus the grime and 
dust of the street is left outside where it belongs and 
they are free to patter around the polished floors in 
their stocking feet. This idea, it seems to me, is little 
short of brilliant and I can’t imagine why we haven’t 
adopted it here. 

While in Tokyo and Kyoto I aroused quite a bit 
of attention when I tried things on in the shops. 
Later I discovered that some of the onlookers felt 
sorry for me because I was trying on black tabi 
(socks) and black faille geta (clogs) and so appar- 
ently was in mourning. Japanese women almost al- 
ways wear white cotton ‘abi. But they are also made 
in other materials; all of them have slightly stiffened 
soles. Tabi are so constructed that there is a separate 
stall for the big toe, increasing enormously the 
prehensile qualities of the foot. They feel rather 
odd the first time you wear them, but when you be- 
come used to tabi, you realize that wearing ordinary 
socks is like wearing mittens without thumbs. 

Here at home, they make wonderful bedroom 
slippers and, copied in such materials as velveteen 
or corduroy, are fine for lounging. They also offer 
protection from pebbles and hot sand at the beach. 
Some college girls | know have become so enamored 
of wearing geta with toe-dividing straps that they 
are knitting long socks with the big toe separate for 
wear with Bermuda shorts or knee skirts. 


(Tabi socks are imported and sold in many shops handling 
Japanese articles, but if you'd like to try making your own, 
send a stamped, self-addressed envelope to HOLIDAY 
Information Service, Independence Square, Philadelphia 
5, Pa., requesting tabi instructions.) 
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with a spoon. Harry and I hand-pick the 
finest of the fine, pretty them up in fancy 
wrappings and ship them with your personal 
greetings at no extra cost. This is just one of 
the many thanks-getting kind of gifts you'll 
find in the pages above. You just can’t buy, 
order or dream up any more delightful gifts 
to impress ‘em with. 
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AMERICAN TRUST CO SAN FRANCISCO 


BANK REF.: FIRST NATIONAL BANK. MEDFORD. ORE 
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YOU'LL BE DIFFERENT! You'll surprise and 
please folks to pieces when you play Santa 
Claus with gifts from Harry and David. 
Why? Because each gift is designed to make 
you the most original, most thoughtful, best- 
loved and “what’ll-he’think’of-next!” giver 
they'll know this year! 





YOU'LL BE IN GOOD TASTE! Each gift you'll 
see on the above pages is practically custom- 
made for fussy folks who won't settle for 
anything less than super-satisfaction. Heaps 
of bank presidents, movie stars and famous 
folks who can’t take chances know they can 
rely on Harry and David gifts for perfect 
taste and thanks galore, year after year. 


dazzlin’ gifts inside 


(better wear dark glasses) 


Here’s the easiest way to shop 

since Santa grew whiskers. 

Choose for everyone on your list —then 
easy-to-order instructions 


at the bottom of the next page. 


YOU'LL SAVE AND SAVE! Every year, folks 
write and tell us it’s impossible to sell such 
fine, unusual gifts for such low prices. But 
we go right on doing it! Secret is we grow 
our own fruit, make our own packages, do 
all the work ourselves and ship straight 
from Bear Creek Orchards to your friends. 
We've priced each gift so you can enjoy the 
low cost of giving to more people. Now you 
can include those extra names—nice people 
you really shouldn’t forget this year. 





YOU'LL FIND IT SO EASY! Just make your 
selections, send us your order. From there 
on Harry and I do all the wrapping, 
addressing, greeting, and get em in the mail 
at the right time—whether it’s one gift or 
1,000. And you'll enjoy a shamefully lazy 
and happy Christmas—basking in showers 
of thanks for months to come! 


P.O. BOX 20 » MEDFORD, OREGON 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 
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COLLECTION OF CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
1958 


HARRY and DAVID P.O. BOX 20 MEDFORD, OREGON 





THE GIFT THEY’LL 
ALWAYS REMEMBER 


* 


America’s Rarest and Finest Fruit! 


Ninety-nine Noah Websters couldn’t 
come up with enough words to describe 
how beautiful and surprising these 
pears look and taste. You just have to 
spoon into one before you can believe 
it. Even then it may stagger your imag- 
ination, your taster and gesh knows 
what all. We positively promise they'll 


make you long remembered as a 
thoughtful, original giver. 
WHY ROYAL RIVIERA PEARS HIT 

A HIGH NOTE 

EXCLUSIVE AND IMPRESSIVE. This gift 

says for you, “I’ve sent all the way to 

Oregon so you can enjoy America’s 

finest.” 


*® ENTIRE CONTENTS ©1958 BY HARRY AND DAVID 


FANCY PANTS (Poarveo 


A gorgeous gift fit for a King or Queen (and the rest of your friends, too) 


Here are the preserves that grandma 
serves! (We know—we send ’em to her 
regularly.) Stunningly packaged in 
red and gold, your Preserve Gift Box 
contains a full, fresh half-pound jar 


GARDEN OF EATIN’ 


each of Wild Plum, Wild Mountain 
Blackberry, Orego]d Peach and Straw- 
berry. People who haven’t tasted these 
haven’t lived. Those who have, can’t 
get enough. 


ORDER GIFT NO. 53 Ppd. $395 


Spankin’ fresh batches available year ‘round. 


SURE TO PLEAS 
case of love a 
"em once and c 


Low cost. T 
taste even bett 
earth price. 


IN GOOD TAST 
who can afford 
give these pea 
IDEAL FOR BUSI 
that goes str: 
hearts. The 
praises. 


So luxurious, 
even comes clos 
prises. Friends 
showing them 
praises for days 
start excavating 
with Royal Riv 
fruits, unusual 
Basket shipping s¢« 
only. 


Glorify your greetin's with glamorous eatin's 


GIFT NO. 33 
1Y% Pounder... 


According to Harry’s copy of Cinderella, 
a wave of the magic wand turned a super 
fruit cake into this heavenly profusion of 
luscious corfusion. Golden pineapple nug- 
gets, crisp pecans, red Maraschino cher- 
ries and a gourmet’s dream of other delec- 
tables. Their “thank you’s” for this gift 
will be so glowing you’ll need sunglasses 
to read ’em. 


GIFT NO. 35 
Big 2 Pounder. . . 


GIFT NO. 36 
Whopping 3 Pounder 


> with 
$3195 


DE LUXE 8-BOX CLUB same as above, ex- 


instead 


1es* in Sept 
as 
Ppd. $2895 
page) 
Ped. $4095 
Summer De 
Ppd. $5895 
WILD 'N RARE 
PRESERVES IN 
Mey 


t 


tf 


fel MeL 
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‘ars in August. 


Available Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 only. 
ORDER GIFT NO. 20 


DE LUXE 5-BOX CLUB same 
ORDER GIFT NO. 146 
ROYAL 8-BOX CLUB 
ORDER GIFT NO. 156 
Available year ‘round. 

DE LUXE 12-BOX CLUB s: 
ORDER GIFT NO. 206 


of Royal Riviera Pe 


ORDER GIFT NO. 14 


Oregold P 


ad 


ROYAL GRAPEFRUIT IN 


Ppd. $]]95 


Available Nov. 15 to Jan. 15 only. 


DE LUXE 3-BOX CLUB 


Ppd. $2095 


tomers, 


important to you or to your 


nth Club 


the gift that’s talked about the whole year ‘round 


ROYAL 3-BOX CLUB : 
4 ; 
CLPAELLLE ILS 
SP 4 


ORDER GIFT NO. 11 
ORDER GIFT NO. 116 
ROYAL 5-BOX CLUB 


ates, anc 


t 


CRISP APPLES IN 


with 
ach 


of-the 


— 
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Lhrislnas 


Tl 


GIVE THE ORIGINAL, ONE-AND-ONLY 
ft that wins 


ROYAL RIVIERAS AT 





SURE TO PLEASE. Everybody says “A 
case of love at first bite.” Folks taste 
"em once and can’t live without ’em. 
Low cost. They look like a million, 
taste even better. All at a real down-to- 
earth price. 

IN GOOD TASTE. Lots of famous folks 
who can afford far more expensive gifts, 
give these pears year after year. 

IDEAL FOR BUSINESS GiFTS. Here’s a gift 
that goes straight into homes and 
hearts. The whole family sings your 
praises. 


The Pavol, 

Just right for friends, relatives, business 
associates and customers. 10 to 14 large 
pears, beautifully gift boxed. About 10 lbs. 
ORDER GIFT NO. 1 Ppd. $395 


Del Uple, 


For extra-special gifts—a third more fruit 
by weight for only a dollar more. 
ORDER GIFT NO. 2 Ppd. $495 


rg Oe ; 

Pamly bfairo 

A natural for family gatherings. Lots of 
Royal Riviera Pears (20 to 25). They’re 
definitely smaller, but just as luscious and 
juicy. 

ORDER GIFT NO. 3 Ppd. $485 


Shipping season Nov. 1 to Jan. 25. 
ORDER EARLY 


Py Gige Base 


The focus of all eyes at Christmas Time 


So luxurious, so impressive nothing 
even comes close for beauty and sur- 
prises. Friends you send them to will be 
showing them off and singing your 
praises for days and days before they 
start excavating. Handwoven, heaped 
with Royal Riviera Pears, other fine 
fruits, unusual nuts and candies. 
Basket shipping season Nov. 10 to Jan. 15 
only. 


WILD 'N RARE 
PRESERVES IN 


ROYAL GRAPEFRUIT IN 


sf 
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CRISP APPLES IN 


ROYAL RIVIERAS AT 


BASKET NO. 6 (pictured below) 
Bulging and brimming with treats and sur- 
prises. About 17 Ibs. Ppd. $1295 
BASKET NO. 7 

Bigger basket — more different kinds of rare 
‘n wonderful surprises. About 21 !bs. 


Ppd. $1595 


BASKET NO. 8 
Our biggest and bestest basket. 
About 29 Ibs. Ppd. $1995 


ROYAL RIVIERAS IN 
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LAVALLE GRAPES IN 


OREGOLD PEACHES IN 


QUETTA NECTARINES IN 
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finest gift seen under any Christmas tree. . . 


Doe 


In the Penthouse Package, 
finest candy, fit for a royal 
sweet tooth. 


el 
<= 

The Third-Floor Favorite. 
Giant Calimyrna Figs and 


a generous slice of Fruit 
Cake Confection. 


Sn 


The Mezzanine Marvel (the 
box riding sidesaddle) — 
the finest processed French 
Plums. 


| 
The Second-Story Surprise 


Two of the biggest, reddest 
Apples you ever saw! 


The First-Floor Feature. World 
famous Royal Riviera Pears 
(4 or 5) ... the rarest of 
all fruit! 


“Tower % Treate’ 


Imagine not just one present, but five, all 
done up handsome as all get out, and 
prettified with satin ribbons and a big 
fancy bow . . . highlighted with a sprig 
of real Oregon holly! 

HERE’S EXCITEMENT — reaching a new 
high (almost 14”)! Right away they're 
bustin’ to know what’s inside all five 
boxes. That’s why your gift will be first 
opened, with raves that last the longest. 
A WHOPPER VALUE! Visitors like to watch 
us build this stunning crea out here 
at Bear Creek Orchards. Often as not, 
they guess a Tower costs anywhere from 


*®© HARRY and DAVID P.O. Box 20 Medford, Ore. 


$15 to $20. But here’s the best news! 
We'll deliver it for you for only — 


KING SIZE Tower of Treats 


ORDER GIFT NO. 51 
(IIlustrated and described) Ppd. $795 


QUEEN SIZE Tower of Treats 
ORDER GIFT NO. 50 
(Described below) Ppd. $695 


The Queen Size has four slightly smaller 
boxes: 4 or 5 Royal Riviera Pears, 2 
Golden Apples, Giant Plums ’n Figs and 


Finest Candies ’n Nuts. 


Shipping season 
Nov. 10 to Jan. 15. 
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make your Christmas Gift Huntin’ Fs 


the easiest, most excitin’ ever 





see how Mary and David 


Leaf through these colorful pages of 
thanks-getting gifts. Then—when you've 
made your selections —follow the simple 


sample order form, below, for each gift. 


ALISON J. PARSONS 
Norfolk, Virginia 
“The packages I purchased 
from you for Christmas de- 
livery were the most out- 
standing gifts my friends 
say they received. It cer- 
tainly is a great pleasure to 
do business with a firm such 

as yours.” 





HOW TO ORDER 
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DOROTHY WRIGHT LIEBES 
Famed textile designer 
New York and California 
“Being a Westerner, fine 
fruits are my favorite gifts, 
and you two young men 
have solved the problem 
in a rare and wonderful 

on.” 











MRS. F. D. ROOSEVELT 
New York, New York 
“The Rogue River Valley 
is a beautiful one where 
fruit grows in abundance 
and I always have associ- 
ated it in my mind with the 
wonderful pears and other 
fruit shipped by my friends, 
Harry and David, all over 

the U.S.A.” 


BARON SILVERCRUYS 
Belgian Ambassador to U.S 
Washington, D.C. 
“The Fruit-of-the-Month 

is so tempting 
I believe. 
H and D’s first customer 
was Eve.” 


Capt. EDDIE RICKENBACKER 
President, Eastern Air Lines 
“Your Fruit-of-the-Month 
Club is most acceptable as 
a gift for anyone. We have 
ordered this gift from you 
for a number of years, 
and have been particularly 
pleased with the way you 
handle our orders.” 











FOR EACH GIFT YOU SELECT, send us the information, called for in the sample order 


form, at right. Enclose with your check or money order (no stamps, charges or C.O. D.’s QUANTITY. 


please) and mail to: 


BE SURE to include catalog gift number 
as well as name of item selected. 

WE GUARANTEE SHIPMENTS for delivery 
within the United States proper to arrive 
in perfect condition at address to which 
originally shipped, ifsuch address is with- 


P. O. BOX 20, MEDFORD, OREGON 





in express delivery zone and delivery can _ request). 
be effected when first offered. Deliveries of 


fresh fruits to P.O.Box numbers, rural CITY 
routes and military posts are not included 
in this guarantee. 

SORRY, we can't ship outside continental 
limits of U.S.(except to Canada and Hawaii 
at slightly higher postal rates—quote/ on 


TO 


NAME OF 
ITEM . 


CATALOG 
GIFT NO. _ 
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ADDRESS 














Greetings to read: 


DELIVERY: For Christmas [_] 


FROM 


—ZONE STATE 





USE CARD |! ENCLOSE 
(NOT OVER 335”x 5”) 





When Available [|] Other Date: 


CJ 





COPY THIS FORM FOR ADDITIONAL ORDERS 
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Perfect fi nish to The National Horse Show 


Parade of International 
Teams-—stirring con- 
; - clusion to the great annual 
IMPORTED CANADIAN Nik i 
cavalcade of precision, 
dash and daring. Now for 
a post-show get-together, 
where spectators top off 
the evening with a glass 
sn ae of fine whisky. Their 


Stagramt’s choice: V.O., beautifully 


balanced, flawless in form, 


“#3 known by the “ecvns 


ne ws COMpany it keeps 


CANADIAN WHISKY, A BLEND, OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES. SIX YEARS OLD. 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 








(continued from cover) 
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A Christmas Poem 
SCROOGE RDES AGAIN 


ay 
Ogden Nash 


Lo owe Oe = receiver inetnnd of # pier 

Fivet me contty inte # woe trwmtte bed 

Rone ol tepereteme donee thrwegh my head, 
WAL OnE wont te teperter eemeritete tor 

Toe nertene! ntenimare of yore and Dror 

[Peres proves tor tate Carinemeas etteraative symbole 
To certnce here and Tayler, amd Macy's and Gimbet'es 
Crrermeee pact ore 2 geutesh of memory, 

s~ Aad Bohman ey ne Mommocher Rettemamery. 
[oot nome tte erent mentens ore witmewt quaime. 
PPP ve temas ie teek nnd Beethoven nad Brenan, 
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mrt 0 Porters one Bonen tae Bente: one Bees 
WAY 2 bore on tee mente |. he 2 menacing semble, 
TF renee tte etecows Migere ener oH haere emare, 
BAM Mitten y's nt 0m thin wonter extensive, 








Oh, this is the gist of my annual battle logs, 

Ww you fight off their windows, they shell you with catalogues. 
The Avenue blooms like a fabulous orchid 

Which wealthy collectors have called The New Yorkid, 
Who, who can afford this carnivorous plant? a 
Though the young Aga Khan, I'm afraid that I khan’t. 

| will flee from Manhattan, the gay tantalizer, 

No place for a glum, impecunious miser; 

But what overland journeys, what oversea hops; 

Will provide sanctuary from luxury shops? 

When the pilot takes off, when the captain has anchor-upped, 
You are already well on your way to go bankrupt. 

With thrift for your armor and prudence your shield, 
You race through Chicago and miss Marshall Field. 

You tighten your belt and hitch up your braces 

And hopefully head for the great open spaces. 

But the plain where coyctes fought over the carcass 

Of the obsolete Longhorn, that’s now Neiman-Marcus, 
Where Texans as well as inferior breeds 

Go hog-wild over baubles and hangles and beads. 

You conquer temptation and fly to Los Angeles, 

Arriving there baubleless, headless and hangleless. 

But here is no haven for him with a mate, 

For Bullock’s and Magnin’s like mantrap await. 

Youw’re up and away as the jackrabhbit jumps, 

You reach San Francisco and bump into Gump’s. 

You feel doomed, like a character out of Euripides, 
Perhaps you’ll find peace in the simple Antipodes. 

Well, in Sydney, my boy, you step out of the clouds 

To the great House of Curzon, the great House of Prouds, 
Which sound like tiaras and ermine and swords 

And a seat in the equally great House of Lords. 

Next, you lie to your wife like the naughty Pinocchio, 
You deny there are pearis to be purchased in Tokyo; 
You lie like Munchausen, like your own passport photo, i 
You blandly dismiss Mikimoto in totd> 

And go winging to Rome, taking care on the way 

To avoid Lilaram and his Son in Bombay. 

Not a lira more dear than a trip to Las Vegas 

Are Gucci’s and Cucci’s seductive bottegas. 

it’s Cucci for clothing and Gucci for leather, 

it’s a thrifty device to link them together; 

Leer slyly, and hint to your wife in advance 
Gucci-Cucci’s a kind of provocative dance. 

in Paris prolong your penurious saga 

By sneaking past Hermes and Balenciaga; 

You must hoard self-control to the point of redundance 
To resist the temptations of London’s abundance; 

What with Fortnum and Mason, and Harrod’s, and Liberty, 
it’s a pit for the feet of the flibbertigibberty, 

But you hold yourself down to a tuppenny card 

Of Buckingham Palace or Changing the Guard. 

Then it’s home again, home again, jiggety-jog, 

You have outdone Magellan and Phileas Fogg, 

You trot through the Customs as brisk as a pony, 

With naught to declare but your own parsimony. 

You’ve observed the round earth with deliberate strabismus, 
And thus triumphed over the spirit of Christmas. 

But that old human nature, though often perverse, 

is most of the time rather better than worse. 

Having splintered the target at which you had aimed, 

You suddenly find you’re not pleased, but ashamed. 
There is only one way to regain your euphoria; 

Head straight for the city’s most costly emporia. 

Buy the stars for the grown-ups, the moon for the tots, 
Buy fripperies foolish in fine carload fots, 

And you’ll think when the family encircles the tree, 


““God has blessed every one, but especially me.’’ 


THE END 











ILLUSTRATIONS BY THE AUTHOR 


RIO DE JANEIRO — whether you come upon it by air or sea — astonishes 
you. The mountains seem like stylized whales, some rising on submerged tails, 
others rolling in the sea; they identify Rio as the Eiffel Tower does Paris. This 
view is from the Hotel Corcovado, set in the jungle high above the metropolis 


THE BEST WAT 
TO. SEE 


KIO 


by Ludwig Bemelmans 


@ | had good weather for the eighteen-hour flight down from 
New York, and the additional good fortune to be met at the 
plane in Rio by a man I would be happy to see waiting for me 
at the entrance to Paradise. In fact, he looks a little like St. 
Peter and has something of a heavenly gatekeeper’s presence. 
He is a large, kind and brilliant man; an Immortal of the 
Brazilian Academy, yet without any stuffiness—someone you 
like immediately. His name is Dr. Austrogeselio de Alhayde. 
“It’s not the heat,” said the Immortal. “It’s the humidity 
This is our summer, not so hot as February, but March is sti! 
uncomfortable. Yesterday it was one hundred and four de- 
grees, today it will reach that again and there is not a drop 
of water. You should not have come at such a terrible time.” 
Even in a rumpled white suit he looked majestic. He 
looked like the late Aga Khan as he waved for the baggage to 
be taken, like St. Peter as he smiled at me, like Balzac, when 
he spoke of Rio de Janeiro. He wore golden glasses and 
had a shock of white hair. He had the voice of authority, 
resonant and final. He seized my arm and steered me through 
Customs. We were photographed together, and he waved his 
arm, and a chauffeur-driven Cadillac appeared. 
As we rolled out of the International Airport, Doctor de 
Alhayde said that Brazil is the most civilized nation in the 
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NIGHT CLUBS in Rioare frequented by fashionable visitors, by the playboys 
of Rio and Sado Paulo and the representatives of Mercedes-Benz, Coca-Cola, 
Chanel and Swissair. These establishments are like those one finds in all the 
world’s capital cities, and in them the beau monde—as always—are bored stiff. 





world, an example to all others, 
especially to the United States, for 
here every man is really equal, no 
matter what the color of his skin. 

*““Now we are passing through a 
harbor district, and on the left be- 
tween those two hills is a favela— 
that is, a slum—where the poor live. 
They live there because they are 
among friends and the rents are rea- 
sonable, but they do not like sight- 
seers, they feel we go there to mock 
them.” 

On a wagon ahead were three 
men. One, with a stubby machete, 
chopped the tops off green coconuts 
so swiftly that it was a wonder his 
fingers did not come off too. The 
doctor stopped the car. 

“You want one?” For twelve 
cruzeiros, which is twelve cents, he 
bought three coconuts, into which 
straws were stuck, and we drank co- 
conut milk on the street—the chauf- 
feur, the doctor and |. It was in a 
poor and crowded district, but no 
one paid any attention to us. 

Nearby was a butcher shop which 
resembled one I had seen years ago 
in Quito. The beef, hung half in the 
street and half in the shop, had a 
dark red, almost burnt-sienna color, 
and strips of meat and fat lay on the 
floor. The butcher, a black Negro, 
was naked except for shorts, and 
barefooted on the bloody floor. Al- 
most all the Negroes in this section 
were the same shade and wore the 
same costume; all sweated as they 
worked. 

Garbage trucks—sort of uncov- 
ered charets—were loaded full. The 
traffic was heavy, and as in all 
cities these days, moving slowly. It 
was a holiday and the streets were 
crowded. The doctor said: “This is 
nothing—you should see it on a 
weekday.” 

The Immortal watched me as I 
looked at the butcher shop. There 
was a scream and people began 
to run, with police after them. I 
could not see why there was a com- 
motion. 

Doctor de Alhayde said: “‘Look,” 
and pointed the other way—at a 
boy who was selling branches on the 
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street. ““You know our earth is so 
rich—you see what the boy has?— 
you stick them in the earth and they 
grow into trees. The government, 
though, feels this boy went into the 
forest and stole those branches, de- 
nuding the greenery. But we have so 
many laws the police can’t enforce 
them, so we allow it. Anyway, there 
are millions of square miles of jun- 
gle—most of it unexplored. We have 
Indians far, far in the jungle who 
think the white man will take their 
land away, and they have a sound 
reason to think so. When they see a 
white man they may kill him.”’ Then, 
reassuringly, he added: “But they 
no longer eat him.” 

I asked if he were sure. 

Doctor de Alhayde looked at me 
sideways. I told him I had heard a 
story about a cannibal mother walk- 
ing in the jungle with her son, when 
a large airplane flew overhead. The 
little boy pointed upward and 
asked: “Anything to eat, Mamma?” 
The mother said, ‘“‘Yes, but it’s hard 
to get out—like eating a lobster.” 

Again the doctor gave me a side- 
long glance. Thecar bumped through 
a deep hole as we turned a corner. 
The doctor spoke alternately French 
and English. “Cher ami,” he said, 
“you must excuse our city—we are 
just now fixing up this street. You 
know, this is the laboratory of mod- 
ern architecture, tearing down and 
building up is hard on a place.” He 
had a sad look in his eyes. 

I said: “Cher ami, when you come 
to New York I will drive you 
through streets with holes in them, 
through others with drunken bums 
in the gutters. Also we have a jun- 
gle—Central Park—where the police 
warn citizens not to walk at night. 
You may get killed there.” And as 
he had said gravely of his jungle, I 
added, “But not eaten.” He looked 
at me and smiled and I said: ““Now 
I hope I may report what I see with- 
out hurting your feelings. The fa- 
velas, the holes in the street, all the 
interesting things that give character 
to a place.” 

“The mail here is a scandal,” said 
the Immortal. 


“So is ours,” I said, and we shook 
hands and moved on. 

“There are headlines every day,” 
he said. “Sin is loose in Copacabana, 
the district where I live. There are 
two hotels there—Houses of Evil,” 
he went on, with the look of Saint 
Peter angry and a tremor in his 
voice, like His Excellency Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen, when he goes into 
high gear. “It has now been discov- 
ered that these evil places are the 
property of a detective—a member 
of the police force!” 

“And what has happened to the 
detective?” 

“He has been transferred to an- 
other precinct—imagine that—so he 
can infect this new territory with his 
sinful enterprises.” 

“Exactly as in America,” I said to 
the Immortal. 

“It is a miracle, with things like 
that going on, that a country keeps 
on going.” 

“That’s exactly what the people 
in America tell themselves.” 

“We'll soon be at your hotel. I 
hope you have water. The water 
shortage in Rio is a scandal that has 
gone on for a hundred years. Have 
you heard of the buildings collaps- 
ing? People are getting impatient at 
the government and police. Water 
missing, streets flooded from broken 
mains, buildings tumbling. Thieves 
abound. Yesterday some people 
caught a thief, tied him to a lamp- 
post and almost killed him. At the 
last minute, the police arrived. 

““Here we are now, approaching 
the famous Copacabana district. 
There is your hotel, and I hope you 
will be comfortable.” The car 
stopped. 

He got out, gave my arm a last 
squeeze as he marched me to the 
reception desk and asked sternly if 
my room were ready. Then he em- 
braced me and left. 

There are young pages in white 
uniforms who look at you intently 
and then jump to open doors. Also, 
there is a man with umbrellas to 
stick in the sand for you, for the 
hotel faces a wide-curving, superb 
panorama of beach. I am standing 


on a spot I have seen many times in 
color photographs in the offices of 
airlines. | am in front of the whitest 
and biggest of many hotels that face 
the emerald sea. Before me is a 
sandy beach some fifty yards wide, 
on which people of every hue from 
the pink sunburnt skin of the Irish to 
the darkest blue-black African hue— 
and of all ages—walk, run, play, 
sun-bathe, picnic and swim. There 
are many children. Under a flag 
with a red cross sits a lifeguard—a 
Negro as dark as the one in the 
butcher shop, with a red star on his 
white T shirt, waiting to save whom- 
ever the sea, which has a strong un- 
dertow here, threatens. 

The cariocas can say with justifi- 
cation that their city is the most 
beautiful on earth. Before I write 
this I examine my memory and re- 
call the cities | have seen—all the 
vistas. Yes, Rio is the most beautiful 
of all. Whether you come upon it by 
air or sea it astonishes you—there is 
no other like it. The mountains that 
make this scene so arresting are dark 
gray stone that gives the impression 
of having been sculpted into im- 
mense monuments that rise out of the 
water like stylized whales; some 
seem to be standing on submerged 
tails, others roll in the sea, others 
about to dive. These mountains 
identify Rio as the skyscrapers do 
New York or the Eiffel Tower 
does Paris. 

The Copacabana Palace is a good 
hotel, not quite a palace, not of the 
de luxe standards of the world’s 
great hotels, but comparable to the 
best commercial ones. Here for the 
first time you become aware of the 
character of people. There are re- 
ception clerks and porters, and all 
are grave; no one smiles. My room 
looks out to sea. The beach is full of 
people, but no one is in the water. 
The sea has become rough, there is a 
red flag in the breeze which means 
that the lifeguard is not obliged to 
pull you out if you decide to drown. 


When you get up in the morning 
and walk out on your balcony, you 
Continued on Page 80 
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Continued from Page 78 
are surprised again. No matter how 
traveled you may be you have en- 
countered nothing in the entire 
world like it. Nowhere has nature so 
lavishly thrown everything together 
to make for beauty: the panorama— 
the colors of water, earth and sky. A 
luminous, tropical green curtain of 
vegetalion Is draped everyw here you 
look—plants, flowers, birds, butter- 
flies—all are in vivid colors. The 
beak of a toucan is brilliant corn 
yellow; the butterfly that floats past 
is shimmering lapis lazuli; flowers 
are of such gaudy hues they look 
artificial; the ocean is emerald. 

You get papaya for breakfast, and 
if you wish you may eat the pits. 
They are small and gray like caviar, 
and are peppery when you bite into 
them. It is said they are excellent for 
the digestion. Orange and grapefruit 
juice are pleasantly tangy, not sweet. 
Eggs are smaller than ours, and 
wherever you go the coffee is always 
good. For these items, prices are 
very low. I took a walk around the 
Copacabana. The streets look like 
those of any big city—say New 
York’s Madison Avenue at 76th 
Street. You may see a fat woman in 
a bathing suit, walking along with a 
dachshund and a colorful beach um- 
brella. Nearby is a Negro, naked 
except for shorts, carrying crates of 
mineral water. He stops, admires the 
woman, winks at a Negro American 
sailor in whites, who is somewhat 
embarrassed. Paper kites shaped like 
eagles fly overhead. 

If you imagine the city of Rio, as I 
did, as a kind of Paris with immense 
boulevards bordered by mosaic side- 
walks, you will be disappointed. Rio 
is a city poured between mountains, 
and further bounded by the sea and 
the harbor. All this geography makes 
for its character. There are several 
avenues that are straight and tree- 
lined, but no more grandiose than 
downtown business streets any- 
where. The celebrated mosaic side- 
walks are bumpy, and hordes of peo- 
ple moving over them hide their 
patterns anyway. They are seldom 
visible except on Sunday mornings. 

I cannot report to you on the 
Mardi Gras, as I find this display 
best on Mardi 
Gras—called carnaval in Rio—dis- 


newsreels: The 


rupts everything, and during it I 
prefer to retire to a monastery. There 
is a beautiful one in Rio—the Mon- 
astery of the Benedictines. It is re- 
mote, cool, with a silent, ancient 
garden, a well with water—and 
monks singing in the gold-and-red 
Portuguese baroque interior. I went 
there with my friend, the Immortal, 
and we were allowed to go past the 
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door that says: Clausura. We looked 
at the cells in which there is every- 
thing a man needs and nothing he 
doesn’t. They were burying a tailor 
who for forty-one years had worked 
in the cloister and, although he was 
not a brother, the abbot allowed 
him to rest inside the sacred walls. 
He was laid away in the courtyard 
under a huge tree. It was quiet and 
smelled of heaven, and I wished I 
were able to join such a brother- 
hood. They live sensibly right down 
to their shoes, which are open 
sandals. Leaving this holy place and 
going back to bedlam, I thought how 
sensible a retreat like that is for the 
artist: absolute detachment and 
quiet, and no rent to pay. 

There isa naval depot at the foot of 
the mountain below the monastery. 
A fleet of little war vessels is nested 
there—nothing to disturb anybody's 
peace—and its sailors are neat as are 
all the sailors of the world; they sit 
with their arms around girls. There 
is a market reminiscent of Les Halles 
of Paris, and shops, government 
buildings and churches, including a 
sweet edifice called la Gloria. There’s 
a Zoo containing a rhino with the 
exact expression of Arthur Godfrey 
in his eyes. There is also a museum 
which was formerly an imperial 
palace. 

“Are any of the imperial family 
left?” 

“Oh, yes,” said Doctor de AI- 
hayde, the Immortal, “they live here 
and there very quietly; everybody 
likes them and they want nothing to 
do with running the country. You 
have seen almost everything now. 
There is the yellow presidential pal- 
ace, a more typically South Amer- 
ican presidential palace than any you 
have seen—overdecorated and clut- 
tered inside as well as outside. But 
we have modern buildings too. Oscar 
Niemeyer is our leading architect.” 

We have luncheon at a place out- 
side Rio, in the executive dining 
room of a modern plant where 
pharmaceuticals are manufactured. 
The Minister of the Interior is there, 
and someone asks: 

“How is it that buildings are fall- 
ing down?” 

“What buildings?” said the min- 
ister, with some irritation. (They 
were just serving a fish cooked in 
coconut milk.) 

“Well, apartment houses all over.” 

“All over where?” 

“All over Rio.” 

“Oh, don’t talk nonsense; my 
head is full of troubles. Everybody 
who has a crack in the ceiling or on 
his wall calls up and says his house is 
falling down. It’s all hysteria. Of 
course, in a city that is all new some- 











SOUZA CHILLIMINGRAS is a hard-working maid in a unique hotel not 
far from Rio. At seventeen in Paris she married a self-styled Brazilian millionaire 
and came to Rio expecting to live in splendor for the rest of her days. “*Alors,” 
she says, “look at me now. I am the only French maid in South America!” 








thing might be expected to go 
wrong here and there.” 

A publisher on the other side of 
me says: “You know there is a new 
sport here now, with many aficiona- 
dos; they are the collapsing-building 
watchers, like bird watchers. It’s 
quite a thing—the newsreel and 
television people and watchers come 
from near and far. 

“Houses are constructed so hap- 
hazardly, and with concrete so im- 
properly reinforced, that suddenly 
cracks appear. Everybody moves 
out—usually in time—and the build- 
ing falls down. Last week an archi- 
tect announced that a certain build- 
ing would collapse at eight-five 
p.M. Crowds gathered, the police and 
fire department, and everybody hung 
out the windows of surrounding 
buildings, waiting. Exactly at eight 
it sagged, and at eight-fifteen the 
building sank to the street, fifteen 
stories of it. Now a new candidate is 
announced: The apartment house 
called Solange is earmarked to tum- 
ble sometime today.” 

We drove there and many col- 
lapsing-building watchers were in 
the street. After an interval of tense 
waiting, some expert said, “It won't 
come down until tomorrow,” so we 
drove away. 

The Brazil Herald asked the next 
day: “Is the Solange Building Safe 
or Not? 

“Most residents of the Solange 
Building, 162 Rua Paissandu, re- 
ported to be in imminent danger of 
crumbling, consider the rumors to be 
false alarms. . . . The building has 
reportedly been doomed to crumble 
for some time because it is allegedly 
out of plumb. An elevator re- 
portedly is not working because of 
the same fault. However, according 
to Dr. Licair Jesus Pereira, residing 
in Apt. 407, a horde of youths leap 
down the stairs each day with valises 
in their hands and worried faces, and 
tell the reporters waiting in the street 
that they won't stay on the premises 
another day; yet at night they creep 
stealthily back with their valises and 
fall into a sound sleep. Tenants be- 
lieve the rumors are spread by land- 
lords who rented the apartments at 
the low prices of several years ago 
and now hope to scare tenants into 
leaving. Aaron Levis, the owner, said : 
“Who would want to sell or buy an 
apartment in a building doomed to 
destruction?’ Meanwhile, an old 
house nn Rua Cavalcanti crumbled, 
damaging neighboring houses and 
gardens.” 


The paper on which I write, the 
suit I wear, everything is wilted with 
the humidity. The city was 393 years 


old yesterday, my Immortal friend 
told me, but the mayor refused to 
order a cake with 393 candles in a 
city so hot and which besides, in case 
of fire, has no water. Yesterday the 
population was counted as one short 
of three million, but overnight it 
jumped above three million by ar- 
rivals of the stork. New babies were 
faced with the problem of having 
their first baths in mineral water, 
which might give them a false sense 
of luxury. 

After a few days in Rio, I said to 
Doctor de Alhayde, “I shall make a 
bet with you. If, as we walk through 
the streets, you find anyone who 
smiles, I will buy you a new hat. If 
anyone laughs, I'll buy you a bottle 
of champagne.” 

“You are joking,” said my friend. 
“I have lived here all my life and 
never observed that this is a city of 
sad faces. I have a better proposi- 
tion: I'll pay you a hundred dollars 
if what you say is true.” 

I exempted little children from the 
bet, and made it a condition that the 
doctor couldn’t make faces or pro- 
voke laughter in any other way. 
After a morning’s strolling I had 
won my bet. 

What was the matter with them, I 
wanted to know. Were they down- 
hearted? 

“No—it’s dignity and character, 
and of course now it’s hot and humid 
and the worst time of the year. I 
don’t feel like smiling myself.” We 
watched a dozen taxi drivers—all 
morose. The doorman, the manager 
of the hotel, the elevator man. No 
one smiled. The elevator boy is a 
natural comedian; if he would go on 
the stage and do what he does here, 
he would make people roar: It is 
pantomime. The act goes like this: 

The hotel has four floors, my 
room is on the third. I ring the bell 
for the elevator to go down. After a 
while the elevator appears. A white- 
gloved hand opens the door; I say: 
“Down.” He says: “Up.” Now be- 
wildered, he says: “‘I will be back.” 
His white-gloved hand slowly points 
upward and makes an eloquent 
gesture asking me to wait. He nods 
good-by politely, the gloved hand 
closes the outer door, the elevator 
rises, he picks up the passengers on 
the fourth floor and comes down. 
Now, looking as if he had solved the 
greatest question troubling human- 
ity, he opens the door, waves me in 
and we go down. 

The next time, I suggested that I 
get in at the third floor, ride up with 
him and save his having to stop at 
the third floor on the way down. He 
doesn’t grasp this at all. When, on 
the third day, I simply stepped in, he 


was beside himself; he went up and 
on the way down, stopped again at 
the third to let me out. After several 
more tries, it worked, but always he 
looked at me with suspicion. There 
was no moment in which the poor 
fellow could find release from the re- 
sponsibility of his work in laughter. 

This character trait is attributed to 
the lower-class Portuguese who are 
eminently serious. A happier strain, 
more Negroid, is found in Rio’s 
slums, the most beautiful and ro- 
mantic in the world. These favelas 
are draped like Paul Klee hammocks 
over the choicest real estate, and 
they have the best views. 

The leading architects and city 
planners have constructed modern 
housing projects for the people of 
the favelas, but they prefer their old 
bohemian quarters, though the new 
housing is gayer. 

To visualize the favelas imagine 
such costly real estate as Telegraph 
Hill in San Francisco, or Sutton 
Place in New York, being turned 
into a shanty-town composed en- 
tirely of shacks. Yet, here is music 
and singing, here the people smile 
and laugh. 

Their roosters wake them up, 
their goats graze in the streets. The 
shanties are so close together that 
people lying in bed can talk to their 
neighbors. The place is full of life 
and color—it is Rio’s theater, its 
opera—its huge samba school. The 
inhabitants perform their ancient 
rites, settle their own disputes. They 
have radios, but no plumbing; their 
water is carried from a public pump 
upward on the heads of women, and 
children run like ferrets over the 
hills. The favelas are poor, but they 
have character and they offer a 
strange, happy contrast to the mod- 
ern city that spreads below. 

There is some gaiety to be found 
outside the favelas—in Rio’s res- 
taurants. 

A reporter took me to a place 
called the Churrascaria Gaucha. It is 
a crowded open-air place with a 
large pit for cooking; there are vast 
quantities of meat sizzling on spits. 
That is all they serve here, along with 
watermelon, salad and very good 
draught beer. A steak costs about 
fifty cents and it is more than three 
people can eat. If you like, they 
bring a charcoal brazier to your ta- 
ble. The heat is doubled, smoke rises 
and you smell burning meat. Women 
put napkins over their faces until the 
smoke is gone. The food is excellent. 

Later we went to a place called 
Cabeza Chatta—which means Flat 
Head. In this restaurant middle- 
class people eat to soft guitar music 
and then sing to the rhythm of the 


drumbeat, led by a handsome Negro 
with mustache and hairy arms, who 
conducts with extremely graceful 
hand movements. The whole place 
sings and seems to float on rhythm, 
although no one is dancing. The 
dishes are local and special Brazilian 
food, a paste of various bits of meat 
and fish and served with beans, rice 
and a very hot sauce. 

As we sat down the waiter asked 
my nationality, and I noticed on ev- 
ery table a small block of wood with 
two holes. Into this he stuck two 
flags, one American and the other 
Brazilian. The bill for both dinners 
and drinks at the Cabeza Chatta was 
only $3.95. 

There are night clubs which are 
frequented by the fashionable vis- 
itors, the playboys of Rio and Sao 
Paulo, and the representatives of 
Mercedes-Benz, Coca-Cola, Chanel 
and Swissair, and these are the same 
all over the world. 


His Excellency, Assis Chateau- 
briand, whose full name is Dr. 
Francesco de Assis Chateaubriand 
de Mello, Brazilian Ambassador to 
the Court of St. James’s, is a phe- 
nomenon, intricate and rare. A hu- 
man jumping bean with Napoleonic 
complexes, he nudges and budges, 
never sits still. He wears a hat which 
resembles one used by Red Skelton 
in his most violent comedy routines. 
It is gray felt and never the same 
shape and never does it sit the same 
way on the ambassador’s head; 
sometimes it faces backward, some- 
times left or right; sometimes it 
simply falls off. 

On arriving at his post in London, 
the ambassador told the British that 
he felt close to them, his maternal 
grandfather having roasted and 
eaten an Anglican bishop. 

It is because of Assis Chateau- 
briand that I am in Rio de Janeiro. I 
sat near him during dinner at the 
house of Madame Schiaparelli in 
Paris a year ago, and he hopped up 
and down on his seat there as he does 
here. In a few minutes he had started 
as many arguments as there were 
candles on the table. People were 
screaming to make themselves heard 
through the cloud of words that 
swelled over the table. I had a panto- 
mime going with Chateaubriand. He 
is hard to understand for he talks in 
three clipped languages at double 
time. He talked about Rio, said I 
had to come, and | got an idea of 
what it was like, although I did not 
understand a word he said. It is, 
however, exactly as he described it. 

Now he was here in Rio, in the 
same formless, gray hat, the dynamo 

Continued on Page 83 
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THE PROFESSOR stayed at Hotel Corcovado, a cogwheel railroad ride 


in the peaks outside Rio. With the aid of rotten bananas and a special lamp, he 


enticed into his room—to the innkeeper’s horror—millions of insects. ““Good 


Lord!” Professor Kettlewell exclaimed gaily, “look what's flown in now!” 
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running inside of him. He greeted 
me with friendly staccato talk; and 
invited me to dinner. It is so hot that 
the tongues of cats are hanging out; 
anything you touch feels as if it 
came from an oven, but Assis 
Chateaubriand is wearing a wool 
suit, dark blue with stripes, and a 
woolen waistcoat, a shirt with stiff 
collar and a woolen tie. He said: 
*J’adore la chaleur.” He’s lucky, for 
there is no air conditioning in the 
house where we are dining. 

It is an elegant house and we 
are seated in a dining room without 
a draft of air, on upholstered chairs, 
and with a liveried servant who wears 
a starched collar and gloves on his 
hands, and with candles lit on the 
table. Assis Chateaubriand is hop- 
ping on his chair as he did in Paris, 
starting as many arguments as he 
had at Elsa Schiaparelli’s. They 
serve shrimps with a red sauce that 
tastes of tomato and lobster and, 
with this, rice. Then turkey with peas 
and asparagus tips and fried po- 
tatoes. The conversation goes in 
eight directions, everybody scream- 
ing to someone else. The hostess on 
my left is screaming to the woman at 
the other end of the table. Between 
mouthfuls, Chatto, as he is known, 
throws additional fuel on the argu- 
ments. He shouts to ask if I found 
Rio the way he described it. I yelled 
back, “Yes, exactly so.” 

“Well,” he says, “‘write some 
agreeable lies about us,” and he lifts 
a glass of champagne. “Are you in- 
terested in agriculture?” 

“+e. 

““We have a new coffee tree.” 

For the rest I have to rely on sign 
language and lip reading, but it 
seems they have a new coffee tree 
which is shorter, blossoms sooner 
and bears more beans. 

The dessert is raspberry gelatine 
with ground coconut. Then comes 
coffee. Assis Chateaubriand goes to 
bed about four in the morning. He’s 
up and gone at nine. 


Jean, twenty-five, pretty, and a 
modern American girl, is married to 


a Brazilian businessman and has 
lived in Rio for five years. She is in- 
terested in his business and also has 
redecorated their home, a penthouse 
apartment in the Copacabana dis- 
trict, in U.S. style. He has a printing 
plant downtown. 

“It takes awhile,” says the young 
wife, “to get used to it here, but 
there are advantages. I like it. 
You've got to have patience and 
know where to get things.” 

Dinner at this house was excellent. 
Gray Russian caviar, blinis made 
with buckwheat flour, borsch with 
little pieces of bread stuffed with 
meat, chicken with mushrooms d 
T'ancienne, and a salad—a_ large 
bowl of greens served with cheese. 

“You must never be surprised, 
and you must have patience. It took 
me a week to get together the stuff 
for this dinner. ! have two maids but 
every day I have to tell them all over 
again what to do. They are like chil- 
dren. Every appliance you see here 
came only after a great deal of ef- 
fort. This record player took a year 
to get through customs. Our wash- 
ing machine has a long, long story. 

**My husband said, ‘What do you 
want a washing machine for here in 
Brazil? Engage a laundress, she 
doesn’t get out of order and she 
works when the current is off; and 
when she has done the laundry she 
can help somewhere else.’ 

“Well, I'm a considerate person, 
so I decided to get a washer to make 
it easier for my laundress. Then I'll 
be able to keep my help, for there’s 
a big turnover here. 

“The next time my husband went 
to New York I ordered a washing 
machine, and I asked him to bring it 
back by boat, and to keep it in his 
cabin. Well, he had it put down in 
the hold. The result was, it didn’t get 
off the ship in time and went back to 
New York. At last my mother was 
coming to visit and I asked her te 
bring the washing machine and keep 
it in her cabin. I said I'd meet her 
and get it off with the luggage. 

“The boat was about to arrive, so 
I went after a permit to board her. 
At the permit office I found a nice, 
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NATURE has nowhere so lavishly blended everything to make for beauty. 
Even in residential Rio—this is Rua Icatu—a luminous, tropical green curtain of 


vegetation spreads wherever you look; plants, flowers, birds, butterflies, even 


the sea—all are in such vivid colors that you almost take them to be artificial. 


well-bred girl who took my identity 
card with a smile. She put the card 
on her desk and, still smiling, went 
away. After half an hour | followed 
and found her. 

“She smiled and said, ‘I was just 
chatting. Excuse me, what is your 
name again?’ So | told her. She 
smiled good-by to the young man 
she was chatting with and we went 
back. She said, ‘You have to fill out 
a form.’ I filled it out and she told 
me: ‘Take this to the Inspectoria on 
the Avenida Rodriguez.’ 

**At the Inspectoria they looked at 
the form and told me I had to buy a 
stamp from but these 
stamps are sold only until 2:30 and I 
must hurry. Customs is at the other 
end of town. I went and came back. 
Next I had to go to the second floor 
for an inspector’s signature, and to 
another inspector to have it stamped. 
But this second inspector was out for 
coffee. By nqw I felt like giving up, 
but finally he came back and the 
next day | went to the ship, with the 
permit—and nobody asked for it. 
I simply walked aboard. That is how 
it is here—one day nothing can get 
you past the guard; the next, they 
give you the freedom of the ship and 
you can walk off with anything. 

“Well, there was my mother with 
the washing machine. | got it home 
and it worked. I showed it to Lo- 
renza, the maid, who made a face at 
it. I showed her how to work it. She 
paid no attention and only said: 
‘Uh-huh,’ and ‘hm-hm.’ I told her, 
‘This is not for me; it’s for you, to 
save your hands, to give you more 
time to go home or out to the 
movies.’ But she never even looked 
at it. So I said: ‘We'll use it next 
Monday.’ 

“But she didn’t touch it and I did 
the laundry to show her how easy it 
was, and hung the laundry on the 
roof. I said, ‘Isn’t it nice and easy, 
and doesn’t it look much better?’ 

“She said, ‘I don’t think so.’ 

“I said, “Why” 

“She said, ‘Oh, I know only about 
laundry done by hand.’ 

“I could have hit her. I told her 
that she was an idiot and that I was 


customs, 
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disappointed in her. She started to 
cry, and the next day she didn’t 
come to work. I went to the favela 
where she lives and asked her why. 
She said, “I leave because my wash- 
ing is not good enough for you. | 
have a new job with lots of laundry, 
where I can wash every day and 
where people are satisfied. Good-by.” 
Finally, | got her to come back. And 
the washing machine still stands in a 
corner. 

“Then there is the telephone. After 
all, my husband runs a sizable busi- 
ness. Well, do you know we don’t 
have our own telephone? He offered 
a thousand dollars—not cruzeiros, 
dollars—for a telephone in his home. 
That was three years ago and we still 
don’t have it. Here in Rio the janitor 
lives on the roof instead of in the 
basement, and he has a telephone. 
We finally rigged an extension from 
his telephone to ours. 

“Nothing ever surprises you. I 
was walking across a plaza one day 
when a revolution broke out. It was 
between the army and the navy and 
they didn’t bother with civilians at 
all—like an Army-Navy football 
game in the states. The army won. 
The real boss of Brazil, like Eisen- 
hower, is a general. He is General 
Lott, head of the Ministry of War, a 
very smart man who goes to church 
every day. 

“We always wanted children but 
none came. Then I got one—no, not 
by adoption—it came into the house 
like a bird; that’s typical here too. 

“A girl named Maria, who works 
in my husband’s office, was waiting 
for a bus on the Praca da Repub- 
lica the other day when a young man 
handed her a baby and asked her to 
hold it a moment while he made a 
telephone call. He never came back. 
She took the baby to the police. The 
commissioner said that any girl 
could get rid of her baby with a story 
like that, and refused to help her. 
Luckily, my husband knew that 
Maria was a good girl—so we have 
the baby. 

“Close to where we live there was 
a dispute between two motor-vehicle 
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BOWENS 
COURL 


by Elizabeth Bowen 


What's it like to live in 
one of Ireland’s stately mansions? 
An affectionate account of her 


ancestral home by a famous novelist 
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@ The house stands in lonely country. From 
its windows nothing but trees, grassland 
and, at the back, mountains are to be seen— 
no road, no other habitation. It is square, 
high and set in a shallow hollow, screened 
by plantations from the winds blowing over 
heather and bog behind it. Fair for tillage, 
better for grazing, the acres are watered by 
springs and streams, and here and there 
gashed by limestone cuttings—the stone the 
house is built of was quarried locally. 
White-gray, the classic facade stares out 
from its leafy background—still somewhat 
a foreigner to the landscape. Such is the 
home envisaged and brought to being in 
County Cork, some two miles from the 
Limerick border, by my ancestor Henry 
Bowen III, who in the year 1775 saw the 
roof on and moved in with his family. His 
descendants have lived here ever since. 

The house faces south, on to a vast open 
field known as the lawn. Woods reach out 
and partly enclose the sides; at the back are 
the stables and stable yard; with, beyond 
them, the farm enclosures and buildings, 
and the walled three-acre vegetable garden. 
Everything functional is hidden: the Bow- 
en’s Court frontage is social. The main 
door gives on a terrace, from which steps 
descend to a gravel sweep—destined for the 
turning and drawing up of carriages yester- 
day, motorcars today. Henry Bowen III, 
high-spirited Georgian, could not have 
conceived of life without hospitality: the 
arrival of visitors from a distance continues 
to feature our days and nights. So great is 
the silence around the place that one can 
hear anything coming miles away. The 
horse age lasted a long time in County 
Cork: clearly do I remember the spanking 
trotting, sound of whirling wheels, creak of 
leather and shafts. Motors turn in more 
stealthily at the far-off gateways, yet never 
take me totally by surprise. 

Ireland, small as it is, can give the effect 
of being a stretching continent. Tract after 
tract of emptiness seems unbounded. Our 
distances reckoned in terms of miles work 
out to be tiny, all but laughable—but what 
counts here is distance as a sensation. 
Bowen’s Court, today, is in fact, by no 
means out of the current world, yet its first 
isolation forever stamps it. The green illu- 
sion remains unbroken. But what I do not 
see is, all the same, there. Sunk between 
stone walls and belts of woodland, a main 
road runs glossily past my gates—the 
Dublin-Killarney through route. The diesels 
of the Cork-Dublin railway stop at Mallow, 
within half an hour’s reach. Shannon air- 
port is fifty-two miles from me—in some 
weathers a big plane, off its course, thrums 
its way over Bowen’s Court roof and tree- 
tops, far up over the cloud ceiling. The beat 
of the engines sounds lost, laborious, anx- 
ious—anachronistic. Not more so than the 
hum of the tractor in the next valley or, at 
harvest, the shuttling roar of the combine. 
Mechanization no more than scratches the 
surface of that timeless enormous hush 
which is our norm. 

The disturbers are what they have been 
always: wind, rain, thunder. The elements 





play cat-and-mouse with my innovations— 
I listen to radio, the reception crackles; | 
have a telephone, but the service is subject 
to inexhaustible “acts of God.” All dwell- 
ers far out in country, I know, are hit by 
crises and dislocations. What is peculiar to 
Bowen’s Court seems to be that it takes 
practically nothing to make one feel that 
the 20th Century, is, after all, a fiction. 

Henry Bowen III, in choosing his site, 
was not aiming at loneliness for its own 
sake. He built where seemed to him best, 
within limits set by the boundaries of his 
bare inherited land—hollow for shelter, 
aspect for sunshine. Nevertheless, his ambi- 
tious mansion islanded itself in a wide sea 
of country. He was neighbor to none. 

In his correspondence, during the build- 
ing years, I find no mention of any archi- 
tect: | am told it is possible he did not em- 
ploy one, but, instead, had Bowen’s Court 
copied from a plate in one of those albums 


_ Of classical architectural engravings much 


in circulation, then, among country gentry. 
It says much for Henry and his contem- 
poraries that they let their fancies be fired 
in such a way. Crude as may have been 
their personal habits, brutish the noisier of 
their pleasures, they at least respected a 
culture they could not claim. The same 
spark appeared in Henry when he stocked 
his library with many noble classics, Latin, 
French, English. He had each binding 
stamped in gold with his wife’s initials. 

Alas, the Bowen’s Court bookshelves 
suffered a furious later purge at the hands 
of a Mrs. Eliza Bowen, wife of Henry III’s 
second son Robert I. This took place circa 
1820. Eliza, a vigorous Plymouth Sister, 
threw out all novels and many dramatic 
works, including the greater part of Shake- 
speare—how she overlooked Dryden I 
never know. She also banished card tables— 
slender circular models, folding into half 
moons, with which all living rooms were 
provided. (The delinquents, no worse for 
eighty years of disuse, were retrieved by my 
mother from a Bowen’s Court cellar—their 
tops still caked with tallow from the candles 
of all-night players.) 

Poor Robert I was a victim, and not the 
last, of the depletion of the family coffers 
caused by the over-expenditure on Bowen’s 
Court. Henry III had called a halt, though 
not soon enough, when he had furnished 
and decorated the main rooms—contenting 
himself, when it came to the outdoor scene, 
with planting trees (now grown to great 
size) and throwing out one long avenue to 
the west. Thus the surround of Bowen’s 
Court remained in more or less its untamed 
romantic state. My Victorian grandfather 
Robert II laid down a second long avenue, 
to the east, and leveled a croquet lawn 
under the drawing-room windows, orna- 
menting the slope above with exotic shrubs. 
Two water closets, encased in a sort of 
tower, were gummed by him on to the back 
of the house; he also added offices and a 
butler’s pantry. 

Henry V1, my father, kept Bowen’s Court 
much as his father left it. As my father left 
it, it came to me. 











From outside, the house looks larger 
than it is. Many are the windows: on front 
and flanks there is a polished expanse of 
glass. Inside, the rooms are spacious, elat- 
ingly high, surprisingly few. Bowen’s Court 
is three floors high—four if you count the 
basement. The ground floor proper con- 
tains four living rooms, all of the same size, 
and the capacious shaft of the main stair- 
case. The entrance hall (to be numbered 
among the living rooms) has on one side the 
library, on the other the drawing room, be- 
hind which the dining room is set. 

Between room and room there are high 
mahogany doors; another, at the end of the 
hall, leads to the foot of the staircase. Two 
wide flights, massive with carved banisters, 
terminate in a gallery: the second floor. 
Opposite the head of the stairway opens 
“the lobby,” an upper hall having on either 
side a square corner bedroom with narrow 
dressing room—a third, similar bedroom is 
approached from the gallery. 

The grand escalier goes no further: due to 
economy it has shot its bolt! So to the third 
(and top) floor you must ascend by the 
“back” stairs, more humbly zigzagging up 
from the service quarters. By this means 
you are landed into Bowen’s Court’s one 
startling feature: the Long Room. Long 
indeed, intended to be a ballroom, this 
runs right through the heart of the house, 
front to back, south-north. Each end holds 
three crouching windows—and each end 


seems unbelievably distant from the other. | 


Along each side, spaced far apart, are 
doors: in all, six bedrooms give on the 
Long Room. Above this? Nothing. Bat- 
haunted rafters, the Alpine slated forma- 
tion of the roof. That is all. Our living space 
is contained in this one upright block: 
nothing straggles beyond it. 

My purpose in keeping Bowen’s Court 
going differs from that of my forebears, 
and more widely than difference in genera- 
tion can account for. It is more specific. 
They were land-owning gentry who admin- 
istered property, farmed some hundreds 
of acres, drew rents from the rest. | am a 
writer, living by my pen. The house today 
is maintained as a place to write in: as such 
it happily is ideal—were it not, I could and 
would not maintain it. 

Everything during the working day sub- 
ordinates itself to the study table. As though 
on another planet the wind hums, a garden 
cart creaks, dishes clink on a tray. At all 
other times insistent, Bowen’s Court has 
the power to disconnect itself from my 
consciousness. Yet not quite: something 
filters in from the green environment, feed- 
ing imagination, generating thought. Out 
of the timeless atmosphere comes, like a 
bright new moment, an idea. Yes, the place 
is crowded, not by phantoms but by 
images; other-than-physical inhabitants it 
has—the urgent characters in my growing 
stories. And this I find: at Bowen’s Court, 
unlike elsewhere, there is no sharp break or 
disharmony between writing and life. To 
live is to be in company, to share. Of the 
friends who join me, many are writers. 
Continued on Page 190 



















































Elizabeth Bowen holds the reins of a farm cart as she pauses 
for a moment before the classic facade of Bowen’s Court. 
The author’s ancestors have lived here since 1775, when Henry 
Bowen III saw the roof go on and moved in with his family. 
The home, in County Cork, two miles from the Limerick border, 
impresses with its isolation; it needs practically nothing to 
make you feel that the 20th Century is, after all, a fiction. 
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World's champion Joe Louis goes down, for the second time, in his 1947 title 
fight with Jersey Joe Walcott before a packed Madison Square Garden. 
The referee cast his vote for Jersey Joe, and most of the boxing writers and 
spectators thought Walcott won, but the two judges gave Louis the decision. 
PHOTOGRAPH BY GJON MILI 


Madison Square Garden 


It's America’s most famous sports arena 


where champions of today and tomorrow show their skills 
by Joe McCarthy 


@ Grantland Rice, the coiner of deathless sports phrases who christened 
Notre Dame’s 1924 backfield The Four Horsemen and the first news- 
paper writer to compare Jack Dempsey to a tiger, once tried to think of 
a few words that would sum up Madison Square Garden. It was as 
difficult as pulling a turtleneck sweater over a goiter. Groping for a 
figure of speech to convey an image of the quick-changing panorama 
of games, shows, pageants and rallies that makes the Garden the most 
famous indoor stadium in the world, Rice gave up and wrote instead a 
poem about his own confusion: 


Fighters and elephants, lions and gorillas, 
Basketball players now seven feet tall, 

Left hooks and uppercuts, wild steers and cowboys 
Famous Big Bill with his slash at the ball. 
Queen Henie, Louis, and bicycle riders, 
Hockey, a song, or a punch in the snoot, 
Runners and jumpers and trapeze performers. 
So the wild scramble rolls dizzily on. 

Noise, sweat and color and action unending, 
What a weird mixture of all that can happen! 
Bring on the Benzedrine. 

I need a drink. 


Actually, during the Garden’s thirty-three years on New York’s Eighth 
Avenue, between 49th and 50th Streets, a mile and a half from its 
original site at Madison Square, it has been the scene of a much stranger 
mixture of happenings than Rice’s parching recital suggests. Along 
with boxing, hockey, basketball, wrestling, tennis, track meets, circuses, 
rodeos, the National Horse Shows, the Westminster Kennel Club’s 
dog shows and ice revues, the Garden has had lacrosse, roller derbies, 








girls’ softball games, art exhibits, weight lifting, a 
bridge tournament with cards larger than the 
players, firemen’s balls, dance marathons, con- 
certs by Paderewski, Toscanini, Liberace and 
Lawrence Welk and mass meetings of all types of 
religious, charitable, labor and political organiza- 
tions, including a pre-World War II Bund rally 
from which Dorothy Thompson was thrown out, 
and an “America First” rally in May, 1941, at 
which Charles A. Lindbergh attacked the nation’s 
leadership and opposed our entry into the war. 
On six successive nights, the Garden has housed a 
horse show, a hockey game, a demonstration for 
the oppressed people of Hungary, boxing bouts, 
a professional basketball game and a bowling 
tournament. 

The Garden’s vast arena, as high as a four-story 
building, covering three quarters of a city block 
and seating 18,500 people, was taken over sum- 
mer before last by Billy Graham, whose sixteen- 
week religious crusade was attended by | 687,000 
men, women and children. Shortly after the con- 
clusion of Mr. Graham’s impressive services, the 
Garden became the stage for another kind of hu- 
man spectacle—a mob of invited guests at the late 
Mike Todd’s black-tie party on the first anniver- 
sary of his movie Around the World in 80 Days 
tried to steal a lavish display of gifts Todd had 
neglected to give away as promised. One of Todd’s 
formally dressed friends was caught walking out 
with an electric refrigerator on his back. 

A clown from the Ringling Brothers circus was 
married in the Garden, with an elephant present- 
ing a bouquet of flowers to the bride, and two 
funerals have been held there. In 1929 Tex Rick- 
ard, the famed boxing promoter who built the 
Eighth Avenue Garden and managed it during its 
first three years, was laid out in a $15,000 bronze 
casket under the boxing-ring lights in the center 
of the arena. Fifteen thousand people viewed 
Rickard’s body and a crowd of nine thousand 
attended the funeral rites. One reporter was so 
carried away that he likened the services to those 
for “‘an archbishop in the cathedral he had built.” 
The Garden’s other funeral was that of a young 
cowboy, Homer Cook, who was killed there dur- 
ing a rodeo performance. It was attended only by 
rodeo people, with organ music and songs by Roy 
Rogers. 

And, on at least one occasion, the Garden was 
almost the scene of a murder. According to New 
Yorkers who know about such things, a gunman 
named Max- Fox went to the Friday-night fights 
at the Garden a few years ago, planning to shoot 
three men at ringside during The Star-Spangled 
Banner before the main bout. “For some reason, 
Max changed his mind at the last minute,” an 
acquaintance says. “‘He got the three guys later in 
a goulash joint.” 

But above all the Garden will be remembered 
for its great moments in sports—the brilliant 
hockey played back in the days when the Rangers 
had the Cook brothers, Bill and Bun, and Frank 
Boucher and the incomparable bald-headed Ching 
Johnson . . . the frantic college basketball in the 
years just after the war . . . Bill Tilden’s profes- 
sional tennis debut in 1931 against the superb 
Karel Kozeluh and the later sellout matches be- 
tween Ellsworth Vines and Fred Perry and Vines 
and Don Budge... . and the wild, screaming finish 
of the Baxter Mile in 1934 with Bill Bonthron 


running the last half in 1:59 to edge Glenn Cun- 
ningham at the tape while Gene Venzke closed 
fast on both of them. To most people, however, 
the Garden means boxing, especially the wonder- 
ful Friday-night fights of the late Thirties and 
early Forties, a golden age that saw not only Joe 
Louis at his best but also Billy Conn, Lou Am- 
bers, Henry Armstrong, Freddie Steele, Fred 
Apostoli, Jimmy McLarnin, Fritzie Zivic, Barney 
Ross, Tony Canzoneri, Beau Jack, Tony Zale, 
Rocky Graziano and Willie Pep. 

“There was a kind of exciting atmosphere at 
those fights that I’ve never felt anywhere else,” 
says a New York man who was a Friday-night 
regular. ““You could feel it before you even got to 
the Garden. Everybody who was anybody was 
there. Around the ringside, you’d see wealthy 
people in evening clothes—Averell Harriman and 
his wife, Laddie and Mary Sanford, Bernard 
Gimbel and Stanton Griffis—and Jimmy Walker 
and Barney Baruch and Damon Runyon and, if 
he was in town, Ernest Hemingway, and the big 
gamblers and, here and there, sinister-looking 
underworld characters, usually members of the 
Purple Gang from Detroit. The fights were good, 
and all of us had a wonderful time. Afterwards we 
went to Toots Shor’s or the Stork Club, or to one 
of the night clubs—Place Pigalle, the Mirador or 
the old Montmartre. Going to the Garden on 
those Friday nights was a kind of special privi- 
lege, like some guys would feel about shooting 
pheasant or quail at an elite private hunting 
preserve.” 

A sports lover with such memories will pass the 
Garden on a rainy afternoon and see it as a place 
of glamour and magic. But a Middle Westerner 
on his first visit to New York who takes a walk 
from his Times Square hotel to 50th Street and 
Eighth Avenue will find nothing attractive. The 
front of the Garden is hidden behind a four-story 
building with stores on the street level and offices 
above them, no different from other blocks along 
that grimy and run-down section of Eighth Ave- 
nue, except for a movie-theater-type marquee 
above a wide entrance in the middle of the build- 
ing that says MADISON SQ GARDEN and announces 
the current and next attractions. (TONITE HOCKEY 
RANGERS VS BOSTON 7 PM TOMORROW WRESTLING) 
The only other parts of the Garden that can be 
seen from the street are its brick side walls that 
extend along 49th and 50th streets toward Ninth 
Avenue, as interesting as the outside of a storage 
warehouse. 

Tex Rickard, the builder of the Garden, was a 
man with big and expensive ideas but they did 
not extend to fancy architecture. He readily paid 
Gene Tunney $990,000 for Tunney’s second fight 
with Jack Dempsey, but the wooden stadium he 
threw up on Boyle’s Thirty Acres at Jersey City 
for the 77,328 people who paid $1,789,238 to see 
Dempsey destroy Georges Carpentier was so 
cheaply constructed that it swayed dangerously 
during the fight. 

The previous Garden at Madison Square, de- 
signed by Stanford White, was one of the archi- 
tectural marvels of its day, an ornate Moorish- 
style structure of pale-yellow brick, trimmed with 
white terra cotta, with a bell tower, rising to 341 
feet, modeled after the Giralda Tower in Seville 
and topped by Augustus Saint-Gaudens’ copper 
figure of Diana the Huntress, stripped to her 










































































9000 mourners attend the funeral of 
Tex Rickard, famed boxing promoter of 
the ’20s and “father of the million-dol- 
lar gate,” in the vast sports arena he 
built. Thousands more viewed his body. 





18,000 merrymakers crowd the Garden 
for the “private little party,’ below, 
Mike Todd gave on the anniversary of 
Around the World in 80 Days. The huge 
cake was sliced by Elizabeth Taylor. 





















































waist and clutching a bow and arrow. Diana re- 
volved on a base of forty steel balls so that her 
arrow always pointed into the wind. In addition 
to its sports arena, the old Garden had an elabo- 
rate theater, a restaurant, private lodge rooms, 
and a swanky roof garden where White was shot 
in 1906 by Harry K. Thaw, who resented the 
architect’s attentions to his show-girl wife, Eve- 
lyn Nesbit. When Rickard planned the new Gar- 
den on Eighth Avenue, he figured that its success 
would depend more on what went on inside and 
how many customers it would hold than on the 
building’s aesthetic beauty. The years have borne 
Rickard out. There have been complaints about 
poorly matched fights and fixed basketball games, 
but gate receipts have not fallen off because the 
present Garden’s flat roof has only an unsightly 
water tank instead of a Sevillian tower. 

The five and a half million dollars Rickard 
spent on the new Garden in 1925 went mainly into 
giving it a stadium with a big seating capacity. 
Before settling on the Eighth Avenue site, Rick- 
ard had hoped to buy the Polo Grounds, the 
former New York Giants’ baseball park, and put 
a roof over it. Trying to set a gigantic amphithea- 
ter in midtown Manhattan, Rickard found him- 
self handicapped by the limited length of the city 
block. There was plenty of depth, but Eighth 
Avenue between 49th and 50th Streets has a front- 
age of only 200 feet. A sports stadium must have 
a wide arena floor for track meets and animal 
shows. This left Rickard little space for seats 
along the sidelines, where most customers want 
to sit. Seventy-five per cent of the Garden’s seats 
had to be placed in the less desirable end sections. 
If the building could have been square instead of 
rectangular, its capacity might have been almost 
30,000 instead of the 18,500 it now seats at box- 
ing bouts. (When hockey takes away some of the 
floor seats, the capacity drops to 15,823. A rodeo 
or horse show cuts another thousand chairs from 
the edge of the arena.) 

Still, when it was completed, the Garden was 
the biggest indoor-sports amphitheater in the 
country, a distinction now held by the newer Chi- 
cago Stadium with its 20,000 capacity. In past 
years, the Garden often engaged in the risky prac- 
tice of filling its aisles with as many as four thou- 
sand standees at sell-out attractions. The second 
Fritzie Zivic-Henry Armstrong welterweight title 
fight in 1941 drew a crowd of 23,190. The present 
management limits standing-room tickets to seven 
hundred. ‘‘The possible loss of one life if a panic 
broke out isn’t worth those few extra thousand 
dollars,” says Ned Irish, the Garden’s executive 
vice president. 

To compensate for the stadium’s lack of width, 
Rickard built three rising tiers of seats along the 
sidelines that seem to soar to a majestic height 
when crowded with people at a big event. Climb- 
ing the stairs to the upper reaches of the mez- 
zanine and balcony was such an exhausting ordeal 
that the Garden last year installed escalators, as it 
should have done long ago. The view from the 
balcony, circling the building more than fifty feet 
above the floor, makes some spectators dizzy but 
many of the Garden’s most devoted patrons, those 
fans who inhabit the bleachers at Yankee Sta- 
dium in summer, won’t sit on the lower levels. 
The balcony at a hockey game becomes a roaring 
madhouse. Outstanding Ranger players have fan 


clubs up there that sit in the same sections all 
season long. Hilda Chester, the Brooklyn sports- 
woman who used to ring a cowbell at Ebbets 
Field, spends winter evenings in the Garden's 
stratosphere. She drapes from the railing before 
her first-row seat a large banner that proclaims in 
block letters, HILDA IS HERE. 

The only man who has sat in every seat at the 
Garden is Ernie Fontan, its ticket manager for 
many years. In planning the stadium, Rickard 
was assisted by John Ringling, the circus impre- 
sario, who should have caught a few boners Tex 
made. Thinking of the Garden only as a boxing 
palace, Rickard failed to provide enough dressing 
rooms for other sports or for a circus, and he 
made the entrances to the arena too low for Ring- 
ling’s elephants. During a fight, the ring can be 
seen from every seat in the building, but at a 
hockey game or a track meet, when the action 
moves into the corners of the arena, some specta- 
tors in rear rows can’t see. The Garden is consci- 
entious about warning a ticket buyer if the view 
from his location is obstructed, and Fontan keeps 
a chart which indicates the visibility from every 
seat. To make the chart, he tested each seat 
personally. 

Fontan also has charted obstructed seats in 
Yankee Stadium because his office handles tickets 
for outdoor boxing bouts staged at the baseball 
park by the Garden’s affiliated International Box- 
ing Club. Shortly before a heavyweight ciam- 
pionship fight a few years ago, Fontan learned 
that the Stadium’s management, for obscure rea- 
sons, had decided to move the ring two feet from 
its usual position near second base. 

“I almost had a heart attack,” Fontan says. 
“Moving the ring two feet made my obstructed- 
view chart useless. I had to start all over again 
taking sights on the new ring location from every 
seat in the park. We only had one morning to do 
the job—the Yankees were playing at home and 
we had to remove the pegs we used to mark the 
corners of the ring before batting practice started 
at noon. I called nine men back from their vaca- 
tions to help me, but we got it done, just before 
the batting-practice pitcher threw the first ball.” 

One afternoon, three and a half hours before 
the opening of her skating show, Sonja Henie 
informed the Garden that she needed a bigger 
expanse of ice. This meant removing two rows of 
seats at the front end of the rink, and Fontan had 
already sold them. Luckily, the last two rows were 
still vacant; the customers were simply moved 
back two rows and the expected storm at the box 
office was averted. Only once in the history of the 
Garden has it been forced to refund money to 
ticket holders. In May, 1939, a crowd of 15,000 
went there for a recital by seventy-eight-year-old 
Ignace Paderewski, who had performed in the 
Garden previously with great success. A few min- 
utes before he was scheduled to appear, the fa- 
mous Polish pianist collapsed in his dressing 
room with a heart attack. 

“I guess that was one of the most embarrassing 
moments the Garden ever had,” Fontan says. 
“Can you imagine telling fifteen thousand peo- 
ple that the show was canceled? And I was 
plenty embarrassed, too, because I knew we 
didn’t have that much money in the box office. 
Most of the tickets had been sold long in advance 


by agencies all over Continued on Page 132 
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THE FLAVOR OF 


OSTON 


by Sean O’Faolain 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY SLIM AARONS 


Boston, ils critics say, is provincial, 


lifeless, sluffy. Not so, insists a visiting Irish wriler. 


A penelraling view of a city with many faces 





Skyline—a view of downtown Boston from the Cambridge 
side of the Charles River Basin. The towers of commerce loom taller 


and bulkier than the spires of churches, yet both bear heavy meaning here, 


where many peoples, creeds and trades function in harmony. 





e To visit Boston briefly, or live here casually —as 
I did for three years in the ’20’s, a student interested 
in other things—is like going off impromptu, with a 
few friends, to a masked ball where you are content to 
know your own party, and a few friends of your few 
friends, and never bother about the identity of any- 
body else. It is only when the ball is over that you may 
begin to wonder who everybody else was, or what the 
ball was all about. Then you go back over the events 
of that brief, lovely night until, bit by bit, aided by 
questions here and memories there—a phrase recalled, 
a mask slipped, a domino unfurled, an incident at sup- 
per, a whisper from the dark terrace—real life ap- 
pears. Whereupon you discover that in Boston the 
chief constituents of the appearance and the reality 
lieina constant contrast between Tradition and Change. 
1959 is hiding behind 1630. Or is it 1630 behind 1959? 
Or 1959 behind the heavy rep curtains of 1890? 


It is so easy to become part of the pleasant masque 
of Boston. I find I can become lost in it simply by 
wandering idly in the Public Garden and on the Com- 
mon in a receptive mood, at a propitious season, a 
sentimental hour: such as on a warm, pensive October 
evening at the “blue” hour, before going off to dine 
alone—alone so as to be suitably melancholy, as befits 
the autumnal season. Then the Boston bouquet is al- 
most certain to seem infinitely finer than the bou- 
quet of any city has the right to be. If the magic 
works—and I have never yet known the old conjurer 
to fail me—it is in large part due to the contrast be- 
tween the concentration of old things near at hand and 
all the modern things so insistently bumbling outside 
our green enclave—the ceaseless traffic, the press of 
commercial buildings, the thousands of lights coming 
up one by one along Tremont, and Boylston, and 
Beacon Hill and along the extended skyline; all of 
them failing to disturb the quietness, and the past and 
one’s reveries. 

The quiet is in the absorbed indifference of a squir- 
rel shinning up a maple beside a group of old men gos- 
siping on a bench not much more loudly, and perhaps 
less sensibly, than the chaffering afternoon sparrows. 
It is in the whisper of leaves and bits of newspaper 
creeping in feeble wind-skips among the New Eng- 
land elms, the maples and the poplars. (I must be get- 
ting sentimental, remembering that, thirty years ago, 


I bought my wife’s Continued on Page 94 
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Beacon Street—and the best-known row of houses in the naiian. Pushed together shoulder to shoulder, they line 


the ascent of equally famous Beacon Hill, facing Boston Common. The narrow homes still constitute a good address, 
representing the best of the Boston tradition, but in the 19th Century they were the city’s residential 


pinnacle—a haunt of the “sifted few” who gave to Boston a cultural vitality that marked its character for years. 








Continued from Page 92 engagement ring in a shop 
on Park Street, just off the Common.) 








The past is in the age of the Common, the old-fash- 
ioned Civil War monument on its hillock, the Athe- 
naeum peering down over its lit windows at the cemetery 
near Park Street Church, which contains memorials 
to, among others, Benjamin Franklin’s parents, Paul 
Revere, three signers of the Declaration and five vic- 
tims of that famous street brawl known as the Boston 
Massacre. The past is in the old Georgian-type homes 
blushing modestly on adjacent Beacon Hill as if in 
pride at the names of the many residents or visitors 
who have increased its eminence—Jenny Lind, Louisa ' 
May Alcott, Henry James, Francis Parkman the his- 
torian, Julia Ward Howe, who wrote The Battle Hymn 
of the Republic, William H. Prescott, author of The 
Conquest of Mexico, William Ellery Channing, Henry 
Cabot Lodge and a host more. The past is over there 
on the southeast corner of the Common in the elegant, 
pale profile of Park Street Church, and, more youth- 
fully, away off on the southwestern corner of the Pub- 
lic Garden in the dusky profile of Arlington Street 
Church, its brown stone spire now as warm as roasting 
coffee beans in the declining sun. 

Now | wander down in this direction, past the mon- 
uments to the Irishman Thomas Cass and the Pole 
lhaddeus Kosciusko, past the ruffled pond, daggered 
intermittently by the red traffic lights, and let my eyes 
circle back and upward to the weather signal on the 
tiptop of the John Hancock skyscraper—a startlingly 
modern contrast. The signal is blinking red, forewarn- 
ing snow, and I think of all Massachusetts as one 
white field, and the scrubby trees darkening it, and the 
birches bent like bows under the weight of the snow of 
heaven's archers, and everywhere a great stillness. But 
| reyect the idea of winter. The evening is far too mild. 
John Hancock ts just being pessimistic. Besides, this 


is early October, when many a room around Louis- 
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and the silver still stored away. It will be fully two 
weeks before the last station wagons come home from 


the country or the beach, carrying perhaps a cider jar 
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and a basket of apples, and there might even be an 


ad 


or why * 2 


orange pumpkin rolling about in the rear, on the accu- 
mulated sands of summer days and the crumbs of the 
duck sandwiches that have shortened the road home. 

Snow? The music of the masque is far too perfect 
and too soothing for so harsh a note. Even Father 
Feeney isn’t on the Common today, preaching to his 
fervent disciples and roaring, as he did once, about 


Harvard as “‘a place filled with sissies and psychotics, 





a breeding ground of depravity and despair.” | sit on 


The Locke-Ober Café preserves to this day the amenities of gilded dining 
il first offered to Boston in 1875. The gay blade clowning under his 
skimmer is slightly oul of character ; to Locke-Ober clients he is ‘‘Freddie’> Hammel, 


the warm and welcoming headwaiter who remembers their tastes. 
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Faneuil Hall becomes the scene of a colorful Boston anachronism when 
the Ancient and Honorable Artillery Company, oldest military organization in the 

nation, gathers for its Anniversary Field Day. The Colonial warrior in the foreground 
is Lt. Albert G. Frothingham, one of some 400 celebrants from thirteen states. 











happily, at peace with the next world, watching the 
last of the sun turning the tips of the topmost leaves 
of the maples to a luscious mauve and climbing slowly 
to the gold dome of the State House, which looks as 
if some giant had been burnishing it with a chamois 
cloth. Slowly the grass grows more lurid. The benches 
empty. Lights have sprung out in a thousand win- 
dows. They darken the Common and these Gardens, 
and I tarry, fondling my memories and memories not 
mine, and feeling that this must surely be one of the 
truly famous parklets of the world, as full of allegory 
as the Tuileries, as nostalgic as the Borghese Gardens, 
as domestic as Hampstead Heath, as symbolic as 

At which point Cinderella’s clock strikes twelve 
and to my dismay everyone unmasks. ! have slewed 
around toward the sunset, and my eye has been 
startled by the way its light links two of Boston’s 
spires into one symbolic group. It is glowing softly 
through the eyelets in the spire of Arlington Street 
Church and touching tenderly the spire of the John 
Hancock Mutual Life Insurance Company’s sky- 
scraper—a juxtaposition that coldly reminds me that 
Boston has always known very well indeed how to 
mix piety and profits. 

Having found the symbol, and seeing the reality of 
it, I get up and go. This delightful green enclave is a 
museum piece. The Hill is a narrow survival from the 
past. And to show how solid a bridge there is between 
the past and present, Gov. John Hancock, first signatory 
of the Declaration of Independence, has been com- 
memorated in an insurance business! Behind all those 
colored masks and under all those flowing dominos 
are a number of highly capable men of affairs—men 
with names like Lowell and Cabot, certainly, but also 
with names like O’Connell and Pinanski—who not 
only have pushed Boston miles and miles beyond the 
sedate confines of Arlington Street and the elegant 
island of the Hill but have extended its commercial 
influence as far as the widest limits of the U.S.A. 


The gradual physical growth of Boston, and the 
decline of her climate, are recorded by such regional 
names as Fenway, Back Bay and South Bay, and by such 
names as Canal Street, Beach Street and Dock Square, 
which occupy areas once covered by Atlantic salt 
water. Climb to the observation deck on the top of 
the John Hancock skyscraper and see for yourself. 
Remembering that this whole site presented itself to 
the first settlers as a headland of about one square 
mile, you will, as you look far- and wide over the 
modern city and its bay’s speckle of islands, realize 
that where this great building now stands was once 
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Storyville, a well-known Boston jazz spot just off Copley Square, 


wilh owner-performer George Wein at the keyboard. A sign of the success enjoyed 
by jazz in staid Boston is the fact that Mr. Wein teaches the subject at 
Boston University and also serves as a director of the Newport Jazz Festival. 





part of the Atlantic Ocean, the haunt of wild duck, a 
shallow haven for ships. Boston has not been called 
the home of the bean and the cod for nothing. It is an 
old joke that Copley Square rises and falls with the 
tides. Chicago is not more windy than Boston is 
watery. The sea was in its bones from the beginning. 
So were rheumatism, melancholia and T.B. I once 
asked an old friend in South Boston, an Irish saloon- 
keeper, whether he found the summers humid. He 
said: “I do spend hours looking at the labels slowly 
sliding off the bottles!” 

In somewhat the same fashion, time has slowly 
settled down in Boston. It has now been settled long 
enough to be Proustian—it has left essences behind 
it. Memories that haunt the air. We remember more 
here more often than in any other American city, and 
with more curiosity as to the inner meaning of things. 
And the smallest hints are sufficient to bestir us in this 
way. We look at the spire of Faneuil Hall, a dignified 
market-cum-meeting-hall dating from the 18th Cen- 
tury, and find that its very weather vane sets the mem- 
ory agog. Why, we ask, is the vane not a fish or a cock 
but a grasshopper? We are told that it was copied from 
the weather vane of the Royal Exchange in London. 
Then why, we want to know, did the Royal Exchange 
adopt the grasshopper for its weather vane? Is not the 
ant, rather than the idle grasshopper, the conventional 
symbol of industry? On the other hand there is a pleas- 
ant tradition that the Royal Exchange wasat one period 
a lounging place for idlers. But, we wonder next, was 
it really within the scope of Boston’s sense of humor 
to have put this jocose warning over the heads of the 
talkers assembled upstairs and the marketmen on the 
ground floor? Such rambling discussions are the gift 
of all old cities, the sort of thing one misses in later- 
born cities like Los Angeles or Chicago. 

Or consider those alphabetically named streets west 
of the Public Garden. They, also, remind us how inti- 
mately the Boston story was intertwined with British 
life and history. Arlington, Berkeley, Clarendon, Dart- 
mouth—all earldoms; there is a Fairfield in Derby- 
shire; Gloucester was a duchy; Hereford is a county 
town on the Wye, famous for its cathedral and its cat- 
tle: Cardinal Wolsey was born in Ipswich. And what 
nostalgic Londoner remembered his old Thameside 
Wapping for the new Wapping Street of Charlestown? 
And did some lonely Cockney import Fleet Street into 
Boston? Or was it a jailbird out of the Fleet prison? 
Or a journalist out of a job? Loyalty and royalty were 
commemorated in Prince, King and Queen Streets, 
and a royal line in Hanover Street. 

It would seem futile for anybody, most of all for an 
American, to scorn the pleasure of being thus reminded 








of old times as he walks around his cities. A few weeks 
ago, in a park in hard-bitten Chicago, I came upon a 
rock marking the grave of David Kennison, the last 
survivor of the Boston Tea Party, as well as a bronze 
plaque commemorating the first reaper made by 
Cyrus H. McCormick. It is a rooted urge in us all to 
want to remember. 

Nevertheless, when wandering around Boston, we 
docome sooner or later to feel that cities can remember 
too much, too fondly, for too long. And this can make 
for snobbery, a subject | made bold to mention to an 
old Boston lady of eighty. She said, ““You young (sic) 
people don’t know what snobbery is. In Washington 
once, around 1895, I was staying with a family from 
Boston. I said to my host, ‘I have met all sorts of in- 
teresting people, but not one congressman.’ He said, 
‘We do not entertain congressmen.’ And I remember 
a Beacon Hill man who actually ran for Congress. 
His neighbors were shocked. They said he shouldn't 
have stooped so low.” 

In one respect, certainly, many of Boston’s historical 
associations have retarded her growth. Distractingly 
European, they have led too many Bostonians to take 
pride in the belief that European visitors, especially 
British visitors, could feel more nearly at home here 
than in any other city in the United States. One effect 
on the Boston mind of this bifrontal way of looking 
two ways at the same time, of comparing the city to 
other cities, was a degree of provincialism that never 
affected more purely American cities. Your natural 
Chicagoan—who might be in origin Chinese or Greek, 
Irish or Italian—would rather be seen dead than in- 
vite comparison between his home town and any other 
goddam city on the face of the globe. Is this brash- 
ness? Or arrogance? Or just being American? 

We must remember, however, that the prerevolu- 
tionary states were colonized from the Old World. 
They had no other way of growing in their formative 
years except by borrowing, adapting and assimilating 
from Europe. If we forget this, the first time we look 
at the Public Library in Copley Square we may be 
merely amused to notice that what its architects, Mc- 
Kim, Mead and White, ran up in the heart of Boston 
was an imitation Italian-Renaissance palace. Or we 
may be merely taken aback to find that Mrs. Jack 
Gardner’s justly famous museum, once her home, on 
the Back Bay fens was imported bit by bit from Italy. 
We might even, in this mood, think how excellent it 
is that Harvard University, unlike Princeton or Yale or 
Chicago, is neither borrowed Gothic nor borrowed 
Renaissance though it is, of course, borrowed in 
another sense, being a colonial development of 
British Georgian. 





Algonquin Club, a proper social firlure in Boston since 1888, with 

former club treasurer Alvin T. Wilkinson shown in the library under the life-sized 
portrait of Coolidge. The name Algonquin, according to club literature, 

designates an Indian group “which included all the important New England tribes 
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Retired: James Michael Curley at home, sitting in the 

“mayor's chair” presented to him when he left the office after 
four terms. Now in his mid-eighties, he looks back on more thai 
forty years as a slormy, popular figure in Boston polities. 





(clive: John F. Kennedy, energetic 

L’. S. Senator, lakes time to shake an admirer’ s 
hand afler a Memorial Day speech at 
Dorchester, even though his day's schedule 


calls for appearances at five more events. 





Nevertheless, we also have to remind ourselves that 
this borrowing, no matter how fruitful, could not go 
on forever, and it is then that we get the feeling that it 
lasted too long in Boston; as it also seems to have gone 
deeper here than anywhere else in America, and gone 
to farther extremes. (Was Longfellow only joking 
when he said he “‘found the French dust more palat- 
able than that at home”’?) 

The important point here for the visitor is that he 
must distinguish half a dozen different layers (and 
periods) in the outward appearance of this city. 

First there is the infant period, from 1630 to the 
Revolution, whose chief memorials are slanting shad- 
ows across the hummocking snow or the tangled grass 
of the old graveyards of Boston. The sight-seeing 
tours thrive on these early memorials—the Burying 
Ground of King’s Chapel, its leaning, stumpy tomb- 
stones as dark as the dark shadows of the tall office 
buildings behind the black block of the Chapel itself; 
or the Old Witch House, or the Whipping Post site on 
the North Shore. Boston Common itself was set apart 
as early as 1634, which makes it the oldest city park in 
America. That was the period when the Puritan elders, 
having fled from one sort of ecclesiastical tyranny, 
might well have imposed their own sort of theocratic 
rule on the minds and bodies of their congregations if 
they had not run bang up against the manful opposi- 
tion of liberals like Roger Williams and John Wise. 
On these rocks the idea of a monolithic church-state 
broke into fragments. 

During the second period, the era of the Revolu- 
tion, the Boston story was at its finest. In memory of 
it long limousines pause hourly before the Old State 
House, Faneuil Hall (always referred to as the Cradle 
of Liberty), the monuments at Concord and Lexing- 
ton, Paul Revere’s home, his statue before Christ 
Church, the steeple where the two famous lanterns 
where hung. 

There are not many memorials to the sleep that fell 
on Boston after the Revolution. In this third period 
the city’s spirit wilted into such an infertile and nar- 
row Toryism that Emerson felt obliged to say of it, 
“From 1790 to 1820 there was not a book, a speech, 
a thought or a conversation in the State.” I should 
like to think the great, square, dignified, stubborn 
house at 85 Mount Vernon Street really was built by 
Bulfinch in 1800. It would typify perfectly the inert 
stolidity of that time. 

We must acknowledge Beacon Hill, along the Com- 
mon and the Public Garden, as the greatést monument 
to Boston’s fourthera, her cultural heyday during those 
astonishing forty years or so between about 1825 and 
1865. Longfellow, Hawthorne and Emerson flourished 








in this period, and their homes in Cambridge, Salem 
and Concord commemorate this wonderful Indian 
summer of New England. 

But this is not the Boston that everybody knows, 
though we all do know about it. The fifth era has left 
the wider and deeper mark and done more to foster in 
the popular mind the conventional idea of Boston 
and Bostonians. It was a bad era in the main, though 
with bright spots of relief. It began with the slump or 
trough following the Civil War. From then on, as if 
sick of bloodshed and the frenzy of argument, Bos- 
ton—with rare, vital exceptions like William Dean 
Howells or Henry Adams—retired into itself once 
more, and ultimately declined into a refined Brah- 
minism on the Shangri-La of Beacon Hill. 

Nobody was aware of the decline for at least two 
long generations after it had happened. Anyway, it 
happened very gradually. Many peopleare still unaware 
of it. | can remember from boyhood how pallid books 
out of that pallid time—say The Poet at the Breakfast 
Table—used to be recommended to me as serious read- 
ing by my “well-read” elders. These elders were, I can 
only conclude, still subject to their own blind, boyish 
reverence for that earlier 19th Century Boston which 
was a true center of culture. They must have been 
quite unaware that while they were aging the whole 
city had become frozen stiff. 

It is this Boston—already legendary, a city living 
on its splendid past, provincial, stuffy, lacking edge, 
outwardly active, lifeless at heart—that is most widely 
known: the dull middle-class Boston of the half century 
between the Civil War and the sinking of the Lusitania. 
And it was in this Boston thatsomany, but bynomeans 
all, visitors began to feel “nearly at home’’—yet not 
quite. These scarcely included the Negro laborers 
swarming on “Nigger Hill” or the vast number of vis- 
itors from Ireland who lived in huts, shanties and cel- 
lars around Fort Hill and South Cove, under condi- 
tions so foul that, on the average, no man of them 
lived longer than fourteen years after his arrival under 
the benign shadows of Shangri-La. It was the period 
when booster Americans began to enjoy wry jokes 
about mandarin Bostonians, such as the famous qua- 
train about the Lowells who talked only to the Cabots 
and the Cabots who talked only to God. (This has 
been traced to one J. C. Bossidy entertaining some 
Holy Cross men one winter’s night in the year 1905.) 
It was the Boston of the Anglophile stage Bostonian 
who put on his rubbers whenever he heard that it was 
raining in Lendon, and of the other character who 
was close and stingy and possessed millions but had 
endless grit, the highest principles and a soft heart for 
all poor and downtrodden souls who lived far away 











Huntress: From black derby hat to side-saddle riding 
habit and string gloves, Mrs. Gordon O. Prince, 

of Hamilton, is impeccably ready for the early-morning 
drag hunt staged by the Myopia’ Hunt Club. 


Debutante : Camilla Culler, daughler 

of Robert Bradley Cutler, of Manchester, 
with Howard Cocks Dickinson, .Jr., 

of Marblehead. The occasion: the Boston 
Cotillion at the Sheraton-Plaza. 
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Faneuil Hall, seen here through the window of a neighboring building, 


reaches deep into Boston history and still serves the city in practical ways. 





Known as the “Cradle of Liberty” because early Revolutionists made it 





a meeting place, it continues to house flower and produce markets on the ground 





floor and to offer, upstairs, rent-free assembly space for citizens. 
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enough not to be physically offensive. And it was a 
Boston that is now gone with the wind—in so far as it 
ever existed outside of popular legend. 

Of course the legend was not all legend, and some of 
the truth of it lingered on stubbornly. | remember 
how once, as a student at Harvard, being hard up, | 
answered a call from the English Speaking Union for 
somebody prepared to address envelopes. When I had 
been tested, and rejected, it was explained to me that 
what was required was English handwriting. On the 
other hand the idea that the true-blue Bostonian was 
(or is) a devoted Anglophile is a million miles off the 
mark. The truth is that side by side with an enormous 
admiration for English values and English ways there 
existed, and still exists, among the oldest Brahmin 
families a very stubborn anti-British prejudice. 

I first realized this at Harvard, much to my own as- 
tonishment. | had made the acquaintance of a young 
woman, of purest Boston lineage, who had fallen in 
love with a colleague of mine from Oxford. In due 
course | heard daily and nightly reports of her family’s 
total disapproval of the match, which | found hard to 
credit because he was a handsome, polished, able 
young fellow of good family, with a first-class degree 
and reasonable prospects. (He has since done ex- 
tremely well in petroleum.) Of all that the girl told me 
the only part of her family’s objections that stuck in 
my mind was a cry of agony evidently torn from the 
deepest mine shafts of her papa’s prejudices—‘‘No, 
Johanna,” he had said. **Not an Englishman. Even an 
Irishman | might tolerate. But not an Englishman!” 

For weeks | went around among my Boston ac- 
quaintances asking them to explain. Nobody really 
did, though several said that they could nevertheless 
“understand” it. Only one moderately intelligible ex- 
planation ever came my way. It came from an old 
Brookline lawyer, and, right or wrong, it is psycho- 
logically fascinating. He said: “I know the family. 
Johanna will come in for a bit of money when old 
Billy dies. | can see that he mightn’t like the idea 
of his money going out of Boston. Least of all back 
to England.” 

So? Sixteen-thirty and all that? Or could it be just 
the memory of one of those murderously kindly smiles 
by which Englishmen before 1918 conveyed—quite 
without wanting to—their effortless sense of superior- 
ity to all lesser breeds without the law? Because, you 
see, to feel nearly at home anywhere is not enough. 
The Boston of this fifth period knew it had failed to 
make the grade. It had longed for foreign approval; 


it got foreign patronage. Continued on Page 172 
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{corn Street, the narrowest of Beacon Hill's little bystreets, retains ils century-old charm 
in a row of tidy houses, on one side of the street only, that were the homes of coachmen serving wealthy families 
in the neighborhood. The alley’s quaint street lamps may be electrified now, 
and a Harvard student of today, Tom Hardenbergh, may climb its steep-pitched sidewalk 


, but the 
original paving, of beach pebbles worn smooth by the waves, endures as one more bil of Boston's past in current use. 
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Stop Sending 


by 
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Christmas 


Cards 


: Stephen Birmingham 


DRAWING BY ANDRE FRANCOIS 


aving written that title | immediately see 

how misleading it is. It implies that I 

have stopped sending Christmas cards. 
And that I am going to tell you all about the 
agonizing steps it took and the painful with- 
drawal symptoms I experienced. And how, at 
last, | have managed to lick the habit—how I 
have succeeded in shaking, as it were, the 
reindeer off my back. Nothing could be farther 
from the fact. My Christmas cards are all or- 
dered and my wife is happily looking forward 
to evening after pleasant evening rummaging 
through drawers for the misplaced letters with 
the new addresses, poring through phone di- 
rectories and alumni directories, writing little 
notes to all the people who wrote us little 
notes last year, licking stamps and licking 
Christmas seals and licking envelopes. 

This year we plan to send out about 400 
cards. That’s about fifty more than we sent out 
last year. In fact, each year of the seven we’ve 
been married we’ve sent out and received more 
Christmas cards than the year before. This 
inexorable progression works out in such a 
way that, by the time we reach our Golden 
Anniversary, I figure we will be sending out 
2550 Christmas cards and receiving 256! .This 
discrepancy results because we inevitably re- 
ceive eleven more Christmas cards than we 
send. And this is not counting the ones from 
the bank, the dry cleaner, the man who writes 
our fire insurance and the morning-paper boy. 

But it should be possible, shouldn’t it, to 
stop sending Christmas cards? Certainly you 
and I have considered it many times—sitting, 
halfway through the list, cross-eyed with 
fatigue, our fingers stained with ink, our 
tongues limp and smarting with stickum. 
Think of the people who would benefit if we 
stopped—the postman who would find his 
load miraculously lightened; the friends who 
have forgotten to send us a card this year and, 
when they get ours, will have to run down to 
the card shop and order an extra one. 

Can one stop sending Christmas cards? 
Well, look around you. Look at all the people 
who bravely resist sending Christmas cards. 


‘Where are they? I don’t know a soul. But one 


thing is certain: you cannot stop sending 
Christmas cards the way you can stop smok- 
ing, by tapering off. It just doesn’t work. If you 
decide, say, to send cards only to every other 
person on your list, you will find it means 
sending a card to the Edward J. Jacksons and 
not to the Walter B. Joneses. Then, when the 
Joneses go to the Jacksons’ annual Christmas 
eggnog party they will see your card on the 
Jacksons’ mantel and will be miffed. Perhaps, 
if you really want to stop sending Christmas 
cards, the best way is to undergo a sort of self- 
psychoanalysis. Probe into the past, in other 
words, and find out the real reasons why you 
send them. 

The history of the Christmas card has, for 
some reason, been overlooked by most stand- 
ard books of reference. The Index of the En- 
cvclopaedia Britannica, for instance, lists noth- 
ing on the subject. Webster’s New Inter- 
national Dictionary merely states what we all 
know—that a Christmas card is a card sent at 
Christmas. The discovery that Christmas cards 
are a fascinating subject has been left, almost 
exclusively, to Mr. George Buday whose book, 
The History of the Christmas Card, published 
in England, is full of delightful scholarship. 


Here you will find such lore as the fact that the 
smallest Christmas card on record was one 
sent to the Duke of Windsor (then Prince of 
Wales) in 1929 by a London pen company; it 
consisted of a twenty-two-word greeting in- 
scribed on a grain of rice. The largest, a folder 
twenty-one by thirty-three inches, was sent to 
President Coolidge in 1924 by an American 
greeting-card company. 

You might suppose the origin of the Christ- 
mas card would be lost in the misty corridors 
of antiquity, but this is not the case. Christmas 
cards are not very old—the first was produced 
in 1843. This was the brain child of Sir Henry 
Cole, “‘an ardent improver of public taste,” 
and was designed by John Calcott Horsley, 
both of London, and is known as the Cole- 
Horsley Card. Its message was “A Merry 
Christmas and a Happy New Year to You,” 
and it contained a parody of the Old King Cole 
rhyme, referring, of course, to Sir Henry’s 
name. The scene it depicts is a jolly one— 
maidens and men hoisting tankards of cheer. 
The card was a mild success at the start, and 
about 1000 copies were sold at a shilling each. 
It even stirred up some controversy and was 
criticized for “encouraging drunkenness.” 
Even at the start, you see, there were those 
who wanted Christmas cards stopped. 

There was no stopping them, however. Year 
by year the custom grew more popular; and 
with it the Christmas card industry. In fact, 
in 1883, just forty years after the Cole-Horsley 
opus, the London Times editorialized: “‘The 
popular use of Christmas cards is no doubt 
condemned by stern philosophers of the un- 
emotional school as so much worthless senti- 
ment,” but went on to point out the many ad- 
vantages of the new industry to the economy of 
the Empire: an increase in postal revenue, 
work for artists, engravers, lithographers, 
printers, ink and pasteboard makers, sealing- 
wax makers, and “‘last but by no means least, 
let us remember the poet.” The Times also 
pointed out that, though Christmas cards were 
by then being made in several other countries, 
including America, “‘all the more artistic and 
more highly finished cards are the result of 
English workmanship.” 

Today, the industry is vast indeed. Hallmark, 
under the aegis of Mr. Joyce C. Hall, is the 
largest manufacturer of greeting cards in the 
world. From the company’s Kansas City head- 
quarters, more than four million cards pour 
out each day; its art department develops 
more than seven thousand new designs each 
year. Hallmark Christmas cards are sold in 
almost every corner of Christendom, though, 
to be sure, the United States buys and sends 
the largest number of Christmas cards per 
capita of any country. (The Russians, it is a 
relief to know, are still way behind us in the 
Christmas-card race). One card manufacturer 
characterizes the industry as “practically de- 
pression-proof; if a person has no money to 
buy a Christmas present he still buys a Christ- 
mas card.” Christmas cards, however, are 
called in big-business jargon an “impulse 
item.” But, watching the crowds at Macy’s 
card counter before Christmas, you might 
wonder: is it impulse or a conditioned reflex? 
In my own case, I have decided that | am 
Christmas-card prone because I inherited the 
habit from my grandmother, an intemperate 


card-sender. Continued on Page 158 
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t is difficult to come across a truly 
pleasure-loving person in Russia. Not 
that Russia is without pleasures of 
many kinds but most of them, to the 
foreigner at least, seem overshadowed 
by some worthy aim such as good 
health, or a desire to excel interna- 
tionally (as in sports), or to acquire 
“culture” (as in much of the theater), 
or to get to know Russian history (as 
in much of the sight-seeing). It was the 
quality of lightheartedness, of uncal- 
culated enjoyment that I missed most. 

So it was with particular interest 
that my husband and I got to know 
Valya in the two months we spent 
in Moscow. He was a charming, vol- 
atile young man. The Russian ac- 
quaintance whe had originally intro- 
duced us to Valya had said, “He is 
my friend—not simply my comrade— 
my friend. But don’t judge Russians 
by Valya. He is interested only in 
pleasure.”’ This, of course, made him 
an exotic addition to our life in Mos- 
cow, and I used to look forward to 
our appointments with him. Valya 
liked to describe himself as “‘very 
dark,” though in reality his hair was 
light brown and his eyes a curious 
brownish yellow. As a postgraduate 
student he lived with his family in the 
usual cramped Moscow conditions, 
so we always met him in public places. 

The first indication we had of Valya’s 
attitude toward life came when we 
were having a drink together one 
evening in an open-air café in a Mos- 
cow park. Usually, during the sum- 
mer months, there are concerts in the 
city’s parks—a military band, a clas- 
sical orchestra, or Viennese waltzes 

_and other light music. That evening, 
instead, a recorded concert was played 
over the loud-speakers that reached 
even the remoter areas of the park. It 
opened, 1 remember, with a Tchai- 
kovsky symphony. Immediately Valya 
broke off, in the middle of some in- 
remark, clapped his 
hands over his ears and cried, “Oh, 


consequential 


no, no, no... .” 

“What's the matter?”” my husband 
asked, concerned by Valya’s abrupt 
change of mood. 

“This government! They are always 
forcing culture on us. Can't they ever 
play something that isn’t good ?” 
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My husband had to translate this 
remark for me because my Russian 
covers only the basic essentials of liv- 
ing—ordering a meal, sending the 
laundry out and things like that. But 
even after it was translated I couldn’t 
quite believe it. Russians speak to 
foreigners much more freely than I 
had been led to think, but even so, I 
seldom heard criticism of the govern- 
ment flung out in such a casual way. 
With considerable interest I asked, 
“What kind of music would you like 
to hear?” 

Valya smiled broadly and said, in 
English and with an obvious air of 
daring, ““Rock-Roll. You know?” 

We admitted that we knew rock- 
and-roll, but | wondered where Valya 
could have heard it, since it is forbid- 
den in Russia. “A friend of mine has a 
tape recorder,” he said, as if no further 
explanation were necessary. (Later we 
learned that a tape recorder is a val- 
uable asset when you can get your 
hands on a short-wave radio; then 
you can put the music from foreign 
radio stations on tape to play for your 
friends.) ““Of course he could make 
money selling his recordings.” Valya 
opened his eyes wide and added, 
“You know—black market,” to be 
sure we understood. “But he would 
never do that.”” We nodded virtuously. 
“But even other music,” Valya went 
on, “Louis Armstrong . . . Woody 
Herman... Do you know Lullaby of 
Birdland?” He whistled the first few 
bars. ““That’s what I'd like to hear. I 
would enjoy that.” 

“You don’t like serious music?” 

“Once I went to the Bolshoi. Some 
kind of opera. I was so bored I walked 
out after the first act.” 

“What is your idea of a really good 
time?” I asked Valya, charmed by his 
frankness and unfamiliar air of in- 
souciance. “If money were no object, 
I mean, what would you do to enjoy 
yourself?” 

“A really good time,” Valya said 
dreamily, “‘and with plenty of money. 
Well, | would eat every night in ex- 
pensive restaurants. Yes, yes, yes, 
yes,” he said in that rapid emphatic 
way the Russians have when they get 
interested in something. ‘And I would 


order black caviar... sturgeon...” 


a big night out in 


“And lots of wine?” 

“Of course. A fish needs to swim. 
If you order sturgeon you must drink 
with it. But I would order vodka, 
Stolichnaya—the best. Once I tasted 
whisky. A foreigner had a bottle and 
gave me a drink. He mixed it with 
mineral water ! No, no, no, there is no 
substitute for vodka.” 

**And what else would you do?” 

**And what else? I would dance be- 
tween the eating. With a very beauti- 
ful girl, very beautifully dressed—in 
really high heels. | would have many 
good clothes, too, foreign clothes. 
Italian style is best, do you agree?” 

Then, coming suddenly down to 
earth, he added prosaically, “But to 
do all that you would have to be a 
Minister’s son, or related to a high 
Party official, at least.” Even without 
such useful family connections, or the 
advantages of money and more par- 
ticularly foreign exchange, Valya 
dressed quite distinctively. He was 
what we learned is called in Moscow 
a“ Stilyaga’’—a “stylish one’ —mean- 
ing that he dressed in the closest ap- 
proximation of foreign clothes he 
could manage. Usually he wore ta- 
pered slacks (a sharp contrast to the 
baggy, almost bell-bottomed look of 
most Russian trousers), a turtle-neck 
sweater of navy-blue wool which, with 
his short-cropped hair, gave him a look 
vaguely like that of a college boy. He 
affected a consciously foreign, springy 
walk made even more proncunced by 
the thick crepe soles on his brown 
suéde shoes. The one time we saw him 
in a suit he pointed out that the suit 
itself was nothing much, but with it 
he was weariiig a white shirt with a 
button-down collar and a bow tie. He 
pulled off the tie to show us how it 
was fastened to his shirt with two 
metal clips. “American style,” he said. 

“Of course,” Valya went on, “to 
live really well, | would have to have 
a car. | mean, my own car.” And I 
was reminded of a movie we had seen 
the day we arrived in Moscow. Most 
of the story took place during the 
war, much of it in a hospital base 
deep in Russia. In the middle of a 
rather hectic wartime party, one of 
the girls comes out on the porch for a 
moment’s respite from the feverish 


atmosphere inside. She turns to the 
man with her and says with all the 
nostalgia in the world, “In Leningrad 
after parties like this—before the 
war—we used to drive and drive late 
at night... .Can’t you get acar?... 
Please get a car... .” 

I suppose the way my husband and 
I lived in Moscow must have seemed 
enviable to Valya though it was the 
cheapest visit to Russia that Intourist, 
the Russian travel agency, could ar- 
range without putting us on the kind 
of guided tour where you must stay 
two days in Rostov, a day and a half 
in Stalingrad and so on. We lived ina 
hotel suite that contained a drawing 
room, a bedroom, a dressing room, a 
bathroom, a hall and a long iron bal- 
cony reached by French doors—con- 
siderably larger and better than the 
apartment occupied by the average 
Moscow family. Inevitably, we ate 
most of our meals in restaurants. As 
tourists we had cars at our disposal— 
either the long, black Zim limousines 
or the smaller beige or green Volgas. 
Our American clothes, which have 
never excited comment anywhere else, 
came in for a good deal of interest in 
Moscow—by Russian standards the 
material was surprisingly good and 
the prices we had paid ridiculously 
cheap. 

Valya liked to visit us at the Met- 
ropole Hotel. He had no hesitation 
about coming to our rooms, but he 
clearly preferred to meet us in the ho- 
tel restaurant, a vast hall full of Vic- 
torian echoes. It had a fountain in the 
center, a stained-glass dome, marble 
balconies, evergreens in pots, massive 
lampstands of intricately worked 
brass with tasseled shades. Valya 
would walk alertly through the swing- 
ing glass doors, hands in the pockets 
of his slacks, restless eyes picking out 
the pretty girls and the strategically 
placed table. He would sit on a plush 
banquette with his back to one of the 
huge mirrored wall panels, order 300 
grams of vodka and some fruit, light 
a Prima cigarette (a cheap brand, but 
like American cigarettes, entirely 
filled with tobacco—unlike the Rus- 
sian papirosa, half of which is a hollow 
paper cylinder) and then he would 
lean back and watch the world go by. 











Valya, a Muscovite playboy, takes you 


MOSCOW 


on a tour of the city’s hottest night spots 


by Santha Rama Rau 


Once he told us, “This is why it 
would be terrible to have to leave 
Moscow. No life like this in the prov- 
inces. It is worth working a little hard 
to stay in college here. ° He was study- 
ing to be an engineer, but his principal 
ambition was to have a good time. If 
some of the things he had heard about 
America attracted him, however, he 
remained profoundly Russian. I doubt 
that he would have wanted to live 
anywhere but in Moscow. 

When Valya was having a good 
time his enjoyment was immediate 
and infectious. We decided that he 
was the perfect person to show us the 
night life of Moscow. He looked 
rather surprised some time later when 
we suggested it. “You mean go to 
many places in one evening?” he 
asked—but he put it down, I suppose, 
to foreign eccentricity. “I see—an 
American evening!” He agreed with 
endearing enthusiasm, and said, 
“There is a girl | want to impress. Not 
bad. Shall | bring her?” He turned 
down the corners of his mouth with a 
look of slightly comic despair. **Per- 
haps this will persuade her to kiss me.” 

An evening of night-clubbing 
(which, as it happens, is impossible, 
since there are no night clubs in Mos- 
cow) probably wouldn't appeal to a 
Russian as pleasant or amusing. When 
they go out of an evening, Russians 
seem to prefer to go to one place, 
where they settle down leisurely and 
stay until it’s time to go home. If they 
merely want a drink they can go toa 
pivnaya, the simplest kind of bar, 
where there usually isn’t even a place 
to sit. They walk in, order their drinks, 
throw them straight down the way 
Russians do, eat the inevitable snacks, 
and walk out again all within a few 
minutes. Usually women do not go in 
a pivnaya and the surroundings are un- 
pretentious to the point of shabbiness. 

If the Russians’ tastes run to some- 
thing a little classier (and a bit more 
expensive) they go to a stolovaya— 
literally, an ‘“‘assembly of tables’ — 
where they order “refined’’ liquor, 
which means cognac or wine. The 
only vodka they serve is the perets- 
naya” variety which is made from 
pepper and is, for some reason, con- 
sidered “‘medicinal.”’ Buffets and cafés 


which vary slightly in chic often are 
attached to theaters and railway sta- 
tions or are to be found in parks, but 
these serve only snacks or ready- 
cooked food with the drinks. So if 
Russians really want to enjoy an eve- 
ning on the town they go to a res- 
taurant. This is considered pretty 
luxe. A restaurant stays open until 
midnight; there is always music and 
dancing, even in the small places cater- 
ing to regional tastes; you can get any 
kind of Russian wine or liquor, and 
all food is prepared a la carte. It’s 
about the most expensive way to 
spend an evening in Moscow. 

When I first got to Russia, the 
service in the hotels and restaurants 
seemed incredibly slow and inefficient. 
Only later did I realize that this, quite 
simply, is the pace Russians enjoy. 
They may order vodka and hors 
d'oeuvres when they are first seated; 
after an hour or so they choose the 
main dish of their meai (which, in 
turn, may take another hour to ar- 
rive). At midnight very possibly they 
are still nibbling fruit with their wine 
or cognac. It has, in short, been An 
Evening Out. 

We chose a Saturday night for our 
date with Valya. Sunday is a holiday 
in Russia, too, when everything closes 
except shops and places of entertain- 
ment; and like all big cities Moscow 
develops an electricity in its atmos- 
phere on Fridays and Saturdays as 
the focus of the week changes. Valya 
met us in the Metropole restaurant at 
exactly eight o'clock (Russians, I 
found, are remarkably punctual). He 
was wearing his navy-blue suit and his 
crepe-soled shoes, but even the so- 
briety of the suit didn’t diminish his 
cheerfully raffish look. He had 
brought a small pretty blonde whom 
he introduced as Irina Iliyinchna. 

She smiled and greeted us with 
that self-contained air that so many 
Russian girls seem to have. She was 
wearing a maroon sweater and skirt 
and walking shoes; she had on no 
make-up, and her light, fluffy hair 
fell to her shoulders in rather untidy 
waves. She didn’t seem at all the vivid, 
laughing type I thought Valya would 
prefer. She was silent and seemed un- 
interested while we discussed where 


to go—in fact, she said practically 
nothing all evening—and I was as- 
tonished a couple of days later when 
Valya told us with that charming, 
mildly wicked smile of his that the 
night had been a great success. 

“The best thing,” Valya said, with 
the air of making a joke, “‘is to stroll 
down Broadway and see what's going 
on.” He pronounced it “Brodvei.” 
Broadway, or “Brod” for short, is 
Gorki Street, a very wide, tree-lined 
street of shops, restaurants and a few 
theaters. It is known locally as Broad- 
way because, as Valya explained, “the 
lights are so brilliant that when it 
rains they even reflect brightly from 
the wet pavement.” By New York 
standards, however, the lighting is 
dishearteningly subdued. “It is a won- 
derful thing to do,” Valya continued 
in his exhilaration, “to ‘stroll down 
Broadway.’ That's a line from a song. 
But I can’t repeat the rest; the words 
are too vulgar.” 

He laughed and chattered on all the 
way as we walked around Sverdiov 
Square in front of the Metropole. As 
we got a glimpse of the lighted portico 
of the Bolshoi Theatre over the trees, 
he made a rude noise in that direc- 
tion, caught Irina’s arm and muttered 
something funny which made her 
laugh, and led us all on into Revolu- 
tion Square. Where it opens onto Red 
Square, he halted and made an ex- 
pansive gesture at the city all around. 

“This is a place and a moment of 
a Moscow evening that always gives 
me pleasure,” he said. | couldn't help 
catching a fragment of his delight; 
and I began to understand why Mus- 
covites are sentimental about their 
city and are stirred by its moods. Red 
Square looked magnificent; it was 
flanked on one side by the brick-red 
crenelations of the high Kremlin wall 
broken by its narrow, irregular tow- 
ers, and the night sky was studded 
with the Kremlin’s glowing red stars. 

Before us, beyond the slight rise 
of Red Square, we could see the in- 
spired fantasy of St. Basil's Cathedral, 
the gold-topped central spire, and 
massed asymmetrically around it, the 
giddily painted, twisted domes of the 
lesser towers looking like a bunch of 
crazy onions. “Beautiful!” Valya said, 


and added solemnly: “I disapprove of 
religion, you know, but those people 
The late 
evening and the distance softened the 


had joy in their buildings.” 


colors of St. Basil’s and hid the uglier 
details of the GUM department store 
on the other side of the Square. And 
all the time music was pouring from 
a loud-speaker somewhere behind us 

The evening was not unpleasantly 
raw, but it was too cool to loiter for 
long. The first snow of the season had 
failen a few nights before and though 
it had melted immediately, it had left 
the distinct presence of approaching 
winter in the air. We soon turned 
away from Red Square and walked 
across to Gorki Street. 

Strolling down Broadway, though 
it did not offer the distillation of high 
life and gaiety I had half-expected 
Valya to show us, was at least in- 
We 


young men standing on the street 


formative. noticed groups of 
corners or talking earnestly in door- 
ways, and asked Valya what they 
were doing. He answered casually, 
*“Beezness, beezness. They could be 
anyone who wants a little extra some- 
thing—money, clothes, anything 
Gorki Street is the best place for 
beezness.”” “Business,” the English 
word, seemed to be any slightly shady 
deal, buying clothes from tourists or 
exchanging rubles for foreign cur- 
rency, or any black-market operation 

We stopped in front of the illum- 
inated windows of shoe shops and 
food shops and antique shops with 
lovely silver and china. “*All Russian,” 
Valya said. “The old families sell 
And he 
explained that you handle such trans- 


piece by piece every year.” 


actions through a “commission” —an 
approved dealer who sells the antiques 
(or the secondhand goods) and keeps 
eight per cent of whatever; he gets 
There were several rather somber 
dressmaking establishments display- 
ing two or three models with several 
opened bolts of material behind them. 
Here Irina showed some animation 
and I suspected that shopping might 
provide her with a major pleasure. | 
asked, on an impulse, whether she 
would go shopping with me sometime 
She seemed interested, even amused at 


Continued on Page 194 
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A sheltered patch of Spain’s 
south coast attracts sun worshipers, 


artists and sportsmen 


SUN DECK 





Facing the long white sand of Torremolinos 

heach, new villas with tiny swimming pools house the 
‘rowing number of visitors. Anne Bjurvik and 

June Kennedy of Sweden leave theirs for the beach. 




























































































The focus of life along the coast is the 

city of Malaga. Above its beautiful harbor 

the Spanish government operates the Hostel ae 
Gibralfaro, featuring local fish specialties. 


OF EUROPE 


@ A colony of cosmopolitan sun-seekers 
is quietly growing up on a section of the 
southern coast of Spain known as the 
Costa del Sol. The climate is of a mildness 
unsurpassed elsewhere on the continent, 
winter. and summer, because the moun- 
tains inland, called the Balcony of Europe, 
cut the coast off from the wintry winds of 
the interior, and catch and hold the warmth 
from the Mediterranean. The temperature 
seldom drops below 50 degrees F. in the 
winter, and ranges in the high 70’s in the 
summer. Life flourishes in such weather, 
flowers and animals and vineyards, and last 
but not least, people who have migrated 
there from all over Europe to stay for a 
season or to settle permanently. In recent 
years Americans in numbers have begun 
to find the way. 

This is in the province of Andalusia, 
with its musical traditions and its mingling 
of Moorish and Iberian. Andalusian vil- 
lages are whitewashed to a sacramental 
whiteness, a whiteness which carves them 
out of the landscape with the sharpness of 
a knife. The people move through the 
blazing streets at an easy southern pace, 
content in their way with today, incurious 
about tomorrow. They don’t make plans 
to meet at 4 p. M. “I'll see you after the 
siesta,” they say instead. They don’t agree 
to have a drink at seven. ““We’ll meet dur- 
ing the promenade,” they suggest. They 
are not live wires: there is not a go-getter 
in sight. The sun shines; the fish bite, or 
maybe don’t, being too unambitious them- 
selves that day; the Mediterranean laps the 
long white beaches. 

The Costa del Sol is formed by the con- 
cave curve of the Spanish coast just east of 
Gibraltar. It Continued on Page 109 











Two views of popular Torremolinos: the beach 
(above) and the Upper Town (left), where 
Barbara Heribertz, a Swedish artist, sketches. 


She has lived on the coast for three vears. 
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Artists and artisans find an ideal 

combination of beauty, mild temperatures and 

low prices along the Costa del Sol. In the 

doorway of their ceramics workshop in Torremolinos: 

Mr. and Mrs. Hamilton O’ Malley of Ireland. 








The climax of Malaga’s winter season is a fiesta 

from January fifteenth to February tenth, 

featuring everything from nearby pigeon-shooting to opera. 
In the city park motorcyclists lean into a turn 

during one of the fiesta’s many races. 





A couple of thirsty Andalusians stop for a 
drink just outside the Malaga bull ring. 














More than a million pesetas 
($25,000) are given away in prizes 


during the fiesta’s pigeon shoot. 
Note the clothing for February. 





; Among the palm fronds and 
rooftops of Torremolinos 
American writers William McGivern 
and Maureen Daly McGivern 
pursue their art at their ease. They 
divide their time between 
New York and their villa here. 


An international breakfast is held at 
Manolo’s Café in Torremolinos. Participants 
are (clockwise): Marion Raymond of Australia, 
Dorothy King of the U. S. A., Terry Grant 

of Ireland, and Elena Wilson of Spain. 


Continued from Page 107 is one hun- 
dred and six miles long, extending east to 
the town of Motril, where the mountains 
which have been protecting it come down 
to the shore. The summits of these Sierra 
Nevada achieve 11,000 feet; they are for- 
biddingly snow-covered at all seasons, and 
they mark the end of the Sunny Coast. 
Malaga, close to the center of the curve, 
is the acknowledged queen of the Costa. 
Those discerning resort discoverers, the 
British, have quietly founded a small col- 
ony in this city of 200,000, and solidified 
it around a British church, library and 
club. A greater contrast to winter Britain 
can’t be found in Europe. The flowers 
never fade in Malaga. In surrounding vine- 
yards the Malaga and Muscatel wines are 
crushed into existence; in cafés the essence 
of Andalusian music springs to life, ro- 
bust, romantic, and full of rhythm. During 
Holy Week, Andalusian religious fervor 
and pageantry combine in processions of 
religious scenes, of drum-beating and horn- 
blowing and costumes and color. At the 
end, on the night-of Good Friday, there is 
a sudden, Spanish reversal into starkness, 
a silent pilgrimage through the blackened 
city, illuminated only by candles, when a 
suspension of gaiety occurs, and there is a 
stern introspection that ordinarily is not 
detected on the sunny face of Andalusia. 
Secular Malaga gets in its gala licks from 
January fifteenth to February tenth, dur- 
ing a winter fiesta when tennis and golf 
balls are competitively smashed, horses, 
cars, motorcycles and sailboats are raced, 
operas are sung, concerts played, dances 
danced. Sportsmen are drawn from the 
rest of shivering Europe to contend, and 
the happy winter vacationers at the Costa 
del Sol roam under mild skies from event 
to event. 

Rambling over a hill near the bay is the 
great Andalusian stronghold, the Alca- 
zaba, built in the 11th Century, and since 
enlarged, elaborated, ruined and restored. 

It is the largest relic of Malaga’s long his- 
tory, and one of the few of real interest. 

























































This tiny Carmen is ready for a fling at the 
flamenco. Despite all the airs and graces of Spain, 
she is Mimi Johnson, 9, of Washington, D. C. 














The great bull ring near the harbor 

at Malaga is thronged during the season with both 
Spaniards and foreign aficionados because 

some of the best fights in Spain are held here. 


Old Spain can be glimpsed everywhere along 
the Costa del Sol. Here a dignified 
Andalusian, with a mourning band on his lapel 
and sleeve, rides toward Torre del Mar. 


The long Moorish occupation is built right 
into this fortress-palace; the coming of 
Ferdinand and Isabella is recorded in its 
stone, and the raids of the Barbary pirates, 
which ceased a little more than a century 
ago, are recalled. 

Fear of these raids produced the watch 
towers which are crumbling now all along 
the Costa del Sol, the tombstones of dead 
wars. Disarmed and eyeless they fade into 
a countryside of orange groves and bou- 
gainvillaea, cypresses, pines, and roses. 

The Moorish memory can be seen else- 
where; Malaga’s cathedral was built on 
the site of a mosque; the town of Fuen- 
girola, seventeen miles away, is dominated 
by Emir Abderraman’s castle; the 15th 
Century church of Nuestra Senora de la 
Cabeza in Motril replaced a seraglio. 

The two most popular places after 
Malaga are Torremolinos and Marbella, 
which are between Malaga and Gibraltar. 
Both are small, beautiful, with fine beaches 
and an increasing number of private villas. 
Then there are fishing villages, white- 
washed to the point of blindness, which 
are recommended to the visitor who feels 
that merely being on the Costa del Sol 
doesn’t satisfy entirely his’ urge to get 
away. In these quiet havens he can get 
right back to medieval Europe or even 
further, and there find all the simple charm 
and inconvenience that could be expected. 

All around Fuengirola the shooting is 
excellent, including woodcock, quail, par- 
tridge, wild duck. And everywhere there 
are the flowers, the wine, the beaches, the 
sea, gentled since time out of mind by the 
climate of this whitewashed shore beneath 
the Balcony of Europe. THE END 


















































Rising behind a typically drowsy bit of the 
Costa del Sol with its semitropical air are the 
mountains called the **Balcony of Europe” 
which protect the coast from cold. 


The strange inland town of Ronda is split 

in two by this chasm. When the handsome bridge 
spanning it was completed the architect fell to 
his death while putting on the inscription. 

The tiny window in the middle of the arch 

was once a very public one-room jail. 














King 


Chorus girls became 
countesses, and dinners had 
fourteen courses 

during the glittering reign 


of half a century ago 


@ On a bleak winter’s night at the 
beginning of the century Queen Vic- 
toria was dying at Osborne House in 
the Isle of Wight. She lay in the arms 
of her grandson, the young Kaiser, 
Wilhelm II of Germany. About the 
bed stood the rest of her family. All 
was hushed on the little island, and 
the world itself seemed to speak in 
whispers. An epoch was passing. The 
queen’s last audible word was “Bertie.” 

it was her eldest son she spoke of, 
Albert Edward, “*Bertie”’ to his family, 
and now to the world, King Edward 
VII. Victoria had never greatly loved 
him. He was not like her. He was not 
like her beloved and long-dead hus- 
band, Prince Albert, whose death 
mask was painted above her bed. 
Many times she must have wondered 
in her heart what Edward would do to 
England. 

The queen’s body was brought back 
to Windsor Castle. The door was shut 
on Osborne House. The dust gathered 
on the rooms, on the death mask of 
Albert above the queen’s bed, on the 
blotting pad which still bore the im- 
print of her last letters. Outside, the 
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kidward’s Merry England - 


by A.M. Maughan 


DRAWINGS BY RONALD SEARLE 


sands piled up about the queen’s 
bathing machine, and the weeds grew 
round the miniature German fort 
where Albert had played with the chil- 
dren. The new king had done with the 
things of his youth. Not for him the 
seclusion and gentle peace of Wight. 
Not for him the mountainous corre- 
spondence by which his strong-willed 
mother had ruled her Empire. Eng- 
land was now the richest country in 
the world. She itched to spend her 
wealth, and Edward, at one with his 
times, set out to lead his people on 
the greatest spending spree of their 
history. The Edwardian age became 
in truth the age of the glitter and the 
gold. 

The new king was already sixty. He 
was a man of vast appetites—for food 
and pleasure, for sport and women 
and companionship. His staid little 
English mother and his correct Ger- 
man father, in their anxiety to fit him 
for the throne, had been harsh parents. 
Edward’s boyhood had been a prison. 
He had been allowed to read no 
novels, not even Dickens or Scott. He 
was not permitted to smoke, to use 
slang, or to stand with his hands in his 
pockets. He was not allowed to mix 
with anyone his own age. His tutors— 
old and staid men—never left him. 

Once he could please himself the 
restraints of his childhood snapped 
off like rubber bands. He had married 
early. His wife was the beautiful 
Danish princess, Alexandra. “Sea- 


kings’ daughter, as happy as fair, Ten- 
nyson had written of her. Edward, in 
his fashion, loved her. But there were 
always other women. London still re- 
membered Lillie Langtry, the Jersey 
Lily, who in the Eighties had stormed 
and conquered both Edward and 
society. Her beauty was a legend. With 
her pale gold hair tied in its famous 
“Langtry knot,” and her statuesque 
features she reminded men of a Helen 
of Troy decked in the stays and laces 
of their own age. 

Her husband was very much a 
back number. Mr. Langtry had mar- 
ried Lillie as a widower when she 
had been only twenty-two, and in the 
face of all the competition he even- 
tually gave up. Lillie parted from him. 
She tried the stage; but the same Lon- 
don which had reeled with her beauty 
yawned over her acting. 

By the time Edward came to the 
throne the days of the Lily were over. 
In her place was the Honorable Mrs. 
George Keppel. She had not the 
breath-catching beauty of the Lily but 
she was discreet, witty and alert. 
Queen Alexandra, who resented noth- 
ing and forgave everything, accepted 
Mrs. Keppel calmly. Early in her mar- 
riage, when the queen had been 
Princess of Wales, people had some- 
times marked a sadness in her, But 
that had long gone. She was a natu- 
rally serene woman with a store of 
simple fun, and a delight in simple 
things—her children and grandchil- 


dren, her clothes, her parties and her 
travels. She was very popular in Eng- 
land. Edward gave her every consider- 
ation short of fidelity. 

The great majority of the British 
people knew nothing of all this. They 
saw all Edward’s public virtues and 
none of his private weaknesses. They 
knew he had tact and dignity; that in 
public he was never ruffled. He got off 
on the right foot with them from the 
first: on the eve of his Coronation he 
was struck down with appendicitis. 
Seven weeks later, still weak, encased 
in a metal girdle under his robes, he 
went to the harsh ordeal of his crown- 
ing. The Archbishop of Canterbury, 
Doctor Temple, was over eighty, fee- 
ble and ailing and much of the time 
had to be propped by the king. Once 
when the archbishop was on his knees 
before the altar he could not get up. 
The king rose from. his chair of state 
and raised him to his feet. This inci- 
dent, put on canvas by a contempo- 
rary artist, hung in hundreds of British 
homes. It was the sort of thing to en- 
dear Edward for life to his king-loving 
folks. 


Edward’s crowning and illness were 
behind him. Ahead lay the pleasures 
of the reign. It was the heyday of the 
country houses. Beautiful Chatsworth, 
the home of the Dukes of Devonshire, 
set in the wooded hills of the Peak; 
gclden Longleat, in the Wiltshire 

Continued on Page 162 
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A full-length portrait of one of the world’s 
richest men—nervy, resourceful, 


controversial, envied —Aristotle Socrates 


ONASSIS 


by J. Bryan, II 


PHOTOGRAPH BY SLIM AARONS 


The Greek with the Golden Shoe poses in the 
study of his yacht, the Christina, a $3,000,000 
floating conveyance whose sumptuous appoint- 
ments include lapis-lazuli balustrades, antique 
lacquer doors, marbled bathrooms and a push- 
button swimming pool. Behind Onassis is an El 
Greco, Madonna and Angel, costing more than 
$200,000; the crossed swords over his left 
shoulder are of solid gold, a gift from the oil- 
happy Saudi Arabian government. The photo 
is of Onassis’ wife, whom he married when she 
was sixteen and when he, at forty-one, was al- 
ready a legend—a restless, competitive, driven 
shipping fleet magnate and multimillionaire. 


favorite maxim of Aristotle Socrates 

Onassis’ is ““Money talks!’ He should 
know. He has enough of it—perhaps $300,- 
000,000—to carry on a monologue until the 
Seven Sleepers awake. 

Onassis is a Greek shipping magnate who 
looks like a stocky Joe Di Maggio. A man 
seeing him for the first time said, “‘He’s not 
very big, is he?” 

“No,” said a realistic girl. ““Maybe not, 
barefooted. But he’s bigger than anybody here 
when he stands on his money.” 

It is a dizzying eminence with a dazzling 
view. The second-largest private fleet in the 
world, two gold scimitars, control of thirty 
companies, an El Greco, a theater, the most 
luxurious yacht in the world, five mansions, 
an airline, offices on three continents, and the 
most famous casino in the world—all this and 
much, much more is not only within Onassis’ 
sight but within his reach. It is his. 

Unlike the Aga Khan, nobody gave him the 
money. Unlike the young Rockefellers and 
the Nizam of Hyderabad, he didn’t inherit it. 
He made it himself, every penny, drachma, 
peso, escudo and franc; and he made it be- 
cause he is foresighted, because he is nervy, 
and because—to borrow an epithet from his 
fellow Greek, Ulysses—he is polyméchanos: 
“fertile in devices,” ever ready, resourceful. 

John Stuart Mill said, ““There is abundant 
evidence that the Greeks were of old, as their 
descendants and successors still are, one of 
the most excitable of the races of mankind.” 
To this extent Onassis is a typical Greek. Like 
most small, excitable men, he adopts a com- 
pensatory aggressiveness. His technique of 
“negotiation” is that of a combined bulldozer 
and calliope. He screams, shoves, wails, butts, 
threatens. A former associate, watching Onas- 
sis’ tantrums build up, used to retire and work 
a crossword puzzle until they had passed. 
There is no malevolence behind them, the as- 
sociate says. Partly, Onassis hasn't any other 
tactic; partly, he enjoys his own virtuosity. He 
has been known to dictate two full pages of 
abuse and sign the letter, ““As ever, your de- 
voted friend, A. S. Onassis.” 

The facts about Onassis are so high-colored 
that they make even the gaudiest rumors 


seem pale, yet these rumors exist. One of the 
most preposterous is that he dyes his gray 
hair black before dining out and redyes it 
gray before a directors’ meeting. This is non- 
sense. The canard flourishes only because of 
Onassis’ frank appetite for attention. His ideal 
evening begins with his putting on oversize 
dark glasses, then dining at the most fashion- 
able restaurant in town (seldom at home, en 


famille), and dancing at the most fashionable 


night club, with celebrities grouped around 
him and waiters hovering behind him. He is 
an expert dancer, especially of the paso doble, 
and is a delightful and solicitous hos:. He has 
held Sir Winston Churchill in conversation 
for an hour, and Churchill is not one to suffer 
fools gladly. 

Many multimillionaires share a_ special 
vanity (among other traits) with charlatans 
and lesser gods: they conceal or confuse the 
circumstances of their birth. When and where 
was George Psalmanazar born? Or Father 
Divine? Sir Basil Zaharoff, the notorious 
“merchant of death,” and Calouste Gulbenk- 
ian, the gnomish Armenian oil magnate, never 
permitted the questions to be raised. Less 
secretive Croesuses are usually content to 
shade their real ages, implying that their genius 
was so potent as to bring them a fortune when 
they were mere striplings. Andrew Mellon, 
for instance, gave his birth as 1852 when he 
first appeared in Who’s Who, advanced it to 
1854 in the next edition and eventually to 
1855. Another multimillionaire kept tiptoeing 
forward in years until his younger brother 
complained that the editors were “counte- 
nancing a biological impossibility.” 

A variorum edition of Onassis’ birth certifi- 
cate would cite at least three different years 
and two different cities. Who's Who says he 
was “*b. Greece, 1906; lived in Smyrna, Asia 
Minor.” Other authorities give the place as 
Salonika and the year as 1904 and even 1900. 
For this last date, Onassis is to blame. Twice, 
from expediency, he swore he had been born 
then. Later he declared that he had been born 
on January 20, 1906, in Smyrna. There is no 
reason to doubt that this is the truth. 

Expatriate Greeks like to christen their 
children with classic names. Thus, Onassis’ 
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father, Socrates, and his mother, 
Penelope, named their only son after 
classic Greece’s other great philos- 
opher, Aristotle. They called him 
“Ari,” as his intimates do now. 
Around the time of his birth, 
3,000,000 people of Greek descent 
and religion lived in Anatolian 
Turkey. They were Turkish citizens 
only under the law. The Turks hated 
them, they hated the Turks, and the 
threat of massacre was heavy in the 
air. The Onassis family had been 
Smyrniotes for four generations. 
Socrates Onassis was an important 
businessman. He manufactured ci- 
gars, was a cotton and grain mer- 
chant, and was active in politics. 
Above all, he was a leader in nour- 
ishing the Greek tradition. It was 
natural for his family to be singled 
out when the Turkish army swept 
through Anatolia and fell on de- 
} 
| 
| 





fenseless Smyrna in September, 1922. 

The carnival of brutality was un- 
equaled in modern history until the 
Japanese rape of Nanking in 1937. 
When it was finished, the Turks had 
slaughtered close to a million Greeks 

and Armenians. Young Ari, then 
sixteen, saw one of his uncles hanged 
and two others throwninto a prison 
camp, where they remained for two 


and shock. A cousin, her baby and 


years; a fourth uncle died of grief 





her three brothers were burned to 
death in a church, with 400 other 
Greeks. Socrates Onassis was im- 
prisoned, and his house, one of 
Smyrna’s largest, was requisitioned 
by the Turks’ commanding general. 

Onassis tells the story in his soft, 
slurred voice: “I begged the general 
for permission to sleep there. | knew 
how the plumbing and _ heating 
worked, and I offered to take care of 
them for him and run his errands 
too. 

“The general said, ‘O.K.,’ and 
even gave me a /aisser-passer, which 
let me take food and cigarettes and 
money to my father and our friends 
in the prisons. 

“Some American, French and 
British warships had arrived mean- 
while, and the consuls were evacuat- 
ing as many people as possible. My 
turn came after a few weeks. I went 
to the prison to tell my father good- 
by. As I was leaving, the warden told 
me to follow him into his office, and 
when we got there, he demanded to 
know everything about the relations 
between my family and the Greek 
authorities. If 1 refused—torture and 
solitary confinement! 

“Just then, the phone rang. The 
warden answered it and told an of- 
ficer, “Keep this boy here till | come 
back,’ and rushed out, leaving the 
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door open. The officer strolled over 
to the window, and while he was 
watching something in the prison 
yard, I sneaked away. I'd come to 
know the guards from my weeks of 
visiting, so they didn’t stop me, and 
the minute I was clear of the gates, I 
ran like a leopard the whole three 
miles to the American consulate, 
where I’d made friends with the vice- 
consul, a Mr. Park. He took me in 
and hid me under his desk, and ina 
few days we were put aboard a boat 
for Greece: myself and my three 
little sisters, 

“Soon after we landed, a friend of 
the family’s read my fortune. West- 
ern Europeans do it with tea leaves; 
we do it with coffee grounds. One 
prediction was that my father would 
join us in a few weeks. When he ac- 
tually did, I remembered the other 
stuff: that he and I would have a dis- 
pute, and that I would ‘go tothe ends 
of the world,’ and do well there, and 
not get married for a long, long time. 
Every bit of it came true. 

“Father and I didn’t have a real 
dispute—ugly words and all that— 
but we certainly weren’t on the best 
of terms. That was one reason why I 
decided to strike out on my own. An- 
other was, the house was getting me 
down. Tears and talk of Smyrna: 
nothing else, day after day. I was 


just seventeen, remember—this was 
the spring of ‘twenty-three—and 
seventeen doesn’t nurse its sorrows 
forever. 

“But the main reason was, there 
weren't enough dollars to go round. 
The Turks had freezed all the Greek 
bank accounts in Smyrna, and my 
family now had only about a hun- 
dred thousand dollars liquid. Some 
of it we had kept in Greece, and 
some I’d managed to get out of the 
office safe, thanks to my /aisser- 
passer. \t sounds like a nice bundle, 
but it had to be shared among my 
father, his four children, his four 
sisters-in-law, and seven nephews 
and nieces. | was young and strong, 
and able to make my own way, so 
why should | free-load any longer? 

‘Father gave me drachmas to the 
value of two hundred and fifty dol- 
lars. I left for Italy, and there | 
bought a steerage ticket, Genoa to 
Buenos Aires. We sailed one after- 
noon early in September. Every time 
I see the lights of Monte Carlo, I 
think how beautiful they looked to 
me that night as we passed—me and 
a thousand other emigrants, seasick 
and homesick.” 

Onassis was now a D.P. He had 
lost his Turkish citizenship when he 
fled Smyrna, and all he had in its 
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angels— 


ERINOS 


by Kugene Burdick 


Alexander Perino is a North Italian village boy who 
has come a long way on the basis of a conviction: 
“Each food has a flavor,” he says. “The duty of the 
chef is to enhance that flavor to the utmost—never 
Distinguished, dignified, dedicated— 
Perino poses with friends, Mr. & Mrs. Ronald Reagan. 


PHOTOGRAPH BY FRED LYON 


@ A generation ago Wilshire Boulevard cut 
across Los Angeles like a rich, glittering and 
quite transparent aorta. It was the artery 
which nourished the city. Movie stars came 
from Bel Air and Beverly Hills and Malibu 
and moved with a regal pace toward ““down- 
town” where their films were financed. Jean 
Harlow went fast in a white Cord convertible 
and Joan Crawford went slowly in a black 
limousine. The Cadillacs and Packards, like 
chromed corpuscles, flowed evenly down the 
magnificent artery. Wilshire was elegant in an 
overbright, modern and extravagant way. 
Office buildings were trimmed in green tile; 
auto showrooms were huge caverns with walls 
of purest velvet against which their Detroit 
jewels glistened. Windows glittered with gems 
or glowed with expensive furs which were 
senseless in the eternal sun. On Sundays the 
Fords and Chevies, the gawkers just out from 
lowa and the high-school kids were so thick 
that the splendid artery seemed at the bursting 
point. It was a wild and public place. 

The war and time have changed all that. 
Today the city is looped by the perfect, bright 
and soaring paths of the Freeways. The traffic 
on Wilshire has eased and it is taking on an old 
and softened look. The artery is less pulsing. 

There is at least one institution which is not 


at all disturbed by the ebbing floods of 


traffic and pushing masses. It is located in Los 
Angeles only a few blocks from where Wil- 
shire Avenue crosses Western, which was once 
“the busiest intersection in the world.” Its 
name is Perino’s, one of the great restaurants 
of the world and in terms of haute cuisine the 
greatest in Los Angeles. 

Perino’s has been on Wilshire for twenty-six 
years. It is likely to be there for a good many 


more. Although Los Angeles takes a kind of 


savage pride in change, uprooting, bankruptcy, 
ruination and a kind of roaring ferment, 
Perino’s is the exception. In a city where 
culinary reputations are as bright and fugitive 
as soap bubbles Perino’s is a bench mark— 
fundamental, rock-solid. 

Perino’s is surrounded by buildings which 
show, in subtle ways, the decline of Wilshire. 
They are second-rate office buildings, beauty 
parlors, small dress shops. During election 
time campaign headquarters, bright with ban- 
ners and great blown-up portraits, spring up 
and die. Most of the surrounding businesses 
carefully describe their location as “in the 
Perino neighborhood.” 

The restaurant itself is modest. The building 
is recent, but it is not flashy. It is a charcoal- 
and-beige affair, done in what is known as the 
“early modern” brand of architecture—fiat, 
trimmed with palm trees and white ironwork. 
It has an inconspicuous sign which says 
Perino’s. There is an attendant to park one’s 
car and that is about the most conspicuous 
exterior sign of this great restaurant. 

The moment one walks inside, however, it 
is altogether different. First. there is the matter 
of the fine muted smell. The smell is varied, 
rich, seductive and, however strange it seems, 
eclectic. There is butter in it and there is also 
the bouquet of herbs, the suggestion of pots 
of bubbling stock, the skin of fresh fruit, the 
short-lived odor which rises from the crackling 
skin of a rack of lamb. Occasionally there is 


the slight fume which comes when a bottle of 
superior old wine is opened. There is also the 
odd salty redolence of fresh sea food, properly 
handled. There is no odor of garlic and for 
this there is a reason, which will be explained 
later. The aroma is slight, barely perceptible 
to a sharp nose ard, you will discover, won- 
derfully in character. 

The décor of Perino’s is also promising. It 
is done in Empire style and every accessory in 
the place is a French import. The chandeliers 
are 16th Century gold bronzes. Also it is 
spacious and any fool knows that pure empty 
space is one of the most rare of modern 
luxuries. But the colors are earth browns and 
charcoal and the space is not wasted blatantly. 
The result is curious. No one doubts that this 
is an expensive place, but it is also warm. The 
place has style, but it is a style that is re- 
strained and moderated. Slowly, with a know!- 
edge that is part visceral, one realizes that this 
is a restaurant and that the things to be ex- 
hibited and consumed come from the kitchen. 

The mood, the smell, the décor and the food 
are the doing of Mr. Alexander Perino. He is 
a trifle short of six feet tall, around fifty years 
of age and looks, in a haunting way, like a 
Latin version of Ronald Colman, except that 
he has no mustache. His gray hair is set off by 
a pair of very, very black eyebrows. Mr. Perino 
has dignity. He can supply the hauteur which, 
for many customers of a great restaurant, is as 
necessary as fresh Beluga caviar... but much 
more expensive. 
flashing Italian smile and an outrageously 


But Mr. Perino also has a 


puckish sense of humor. Mr. Perino is a North 
Italian village boy who has come a long way. 
He can gossip charmingly with Cobina Wright 
or Louella Parsons, toughen his conversation 
to discuss the woes of the Los Angeles Dodgers 
with Clark Gable or Gary Cooper, or grow 
infinitely urbane as he talks to one of the “told 
California” types who, after one generation 
of wealth, are sophisticated in the ways of 
French wine and tournedos and goose fat. 

There is only one thing which can interrupt 
the close attention which Mr. Perino gives his 
customers and that is the appearance of food 
from his kitchen. He still listens intently, still 
responds, but his bright brown eyes study 
carefully the appearance of each dish as it is 
served. I once watched him move through his 
restaurant and kitchen for a period of two 
hours. In that time he managed to see, and 
approve, the looks of every dish which was 
served. Once or twice he softly told a waiter 
to use a different spoon for serving. Once he 
studied a hot silver platter of Filet of Rex Sole 
Doria, muttered something to a waiter, and 
six thin slices of cucumber were added to 
those which already covered the filet. It. was 
only an aesthetic improvement, but one has 
the impression that even the slightest flaw in 
his restaurant can cause him the deepest pain. 

Recently | ordered lunch and asked Mr. 
Perino if | could watch the individual dishes 
being prepared. He thought it the most natural 
request in the world and although he moved 
ceaselessly throughout the restaurant he man- 
aged to give me a running and thorough 
commentary on each dish I ordered. 

First there were crab legs on ice with mus- 
tard sauce. The crab legs were two days away 


9 








from the cold waters of the Farallon 
Islands, big pink joints, lined with 
the thin white fat which imparts a 
natural flavor when the crab is boiled. 
The mustard sauce was faintly pi- 
quant and made of a béchamel base 
rather than the rich hollandaise, 
which would have been too much for 
the delicacy of crab meat. The sauce 


vas, indeed, prepared individually. 


7-course meal—70OO miles long. 700 miles takes 1 hour and 
45 minutes aboard an Air France Super Starliner. And when you're eating an 
Air France meal, it seems like no time at all. You choose the cut you want. 
You ask for as much as you want. You want to eat far more than you really should. 
Small wonder Air France cuisine is not only world-famous, it’s French-famous. 


And when Frenchmen say “C’est bon,” it has to be superlative. 


The crab legs were served with 
small crisp croissants and sweet butter. 

The preparation of the cream of 
fresh tomato soup took longer. 

It was a simple, clean-cut, enor- 
mously expensive and beautiful pro- 
cedure. It was also extremely honest. 
A round-faced unsmiling cook  se- 
lected two large red tomatoes that had 
the peculiar sheen which goes with a 


bursting ripe tomato. He sliced them in 
four parts and his assistant put them 
through a moule. In the bottom of the 
bowl was a cup and a half of red purée, 
which had the texture and color of 
melted lipstick. The cook walked to a 
refrigerator and scooped out a cup of 
what looked like gelatine. 

“That is chilled stock,” Mr. Perino 
explained. “Every day we make the 
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stock for the next day. We simmer 
twenty pounds of veal and twenty 
pounds of beef, some onions and 
some herbs for eight hours. It is 
allowed to cool and then goes in the 
refrigerator. The next day it is thick 
jelly. If | threw it against the wall it 
would stick.” 

He pointed to the stock kettle. It 
was a huge thirty-gallon kettle. On 
top of a rich yellow broth I could 
see two whole onions, some leaves 
of herbs and the rounded end of a 
bone. It bubbled steadily and gave 
off a magnificent odor. Only this 
rich stock (never white sauces or 
flour) is used to thicken sauces and 
soups and gravies. 

Approximately a cup of the stock 
was added to the tomato purée and 
it was slowly heated. It had turned a 
lighter red in color. Some salt was 
added and a bit of butter. Then, just 
as the soup was about to simmer a 
cup of rich fresh cream was added. 
Instantly the soup turned a rich soft 
tomato color, softened by the yel- 
low cream. It was simmered for a 
few more minutes, poured into a 
heated silver tureen and taken out 
to my table. The soup was served in 
a warm soup bowl. It was not highly 
spiced, but it tasted of fresh to- 
mato—nothing else. It was a simple, 
unaffected, excellent soup. 

The main dish was cold roast beef 
with a hearts-of-romaine salad. The 
beef had been cooked the night be- 
fore and then allowed to cool over- 
night at room temperature: chilling 
in a refrigerator would have drawn 
off some of the aroma of the roast 
and left the fat too hard. The huge 
seven-rib roast sat grandly on the 
middle of a chrome table. the ribs a 
deep black, the outer fat crisply 
brown and still oozing juices. When 
the slice came it was a half-inch 
thick and a beautiful, deep pink in 
the middle. The romaine was served 
with a simple French dressing 
through which the odd fragrance 
and bite of the greens swam out 
clearly. 

I finished off with a Coupe Alex- 
ander, which was invented by Mr. 
Perino. It was made of raspberries 
that had been soaked overnight in 
Cointreau and powdered sugar and 
then placed in a dessert dish over a 
layer of vanilla ice cream. This was 
covered with a thin layer of orange 
sherbet and covered with toasted 
coconut; it had a fresh, clean, fruity 
flavor. 

For many years Mr. Perino spent 
most of his early morning hours in 
shopping for the food which he 
would serve that day. Though in re- 
cent years he has established excel- 
lent relations with his various sup- 
pliers, he still shops, and I have gone 
with him. To watch him purchase is 
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an exercise in taste and intuition, 
For example, lettuce seems to most 
people to have a narrow range in 
taste and quality. It is either “fresh” 
or it is “wilted,” we buy the first 
and reject the second. But among 
fine-looking heads of lettuce there 
is a great range of excellence. Mr. 
Perino buys all of his produce from 
a Chinese he has known so long he 
identifies him only as “Chuck.” At 
Chuck’s market the lettuces are laid 
out for inspection. All are glistening 
with natural dew, all are only hours 
from Palos Verdes or the great 
plains around Salinas. Mr. Perino 
runs his hands rapidly over the let- 
tuce, touching a leaf here to test for 
crispness, occasionally tasting a bit 
of a leaf. Slowly he selects the let- 
tuces. And then a strange thing hap- 
pens. Even the novice becomes aware 
that there is a difference between 
what is selected and what is re- 
jected. The Perino lettuces look 
firmer, heavier, more evenly colored 
and, in some puzzling way, better. 

Take the question of beef which 
is much more difficult to evaluate. 
I asked Mr. Perino when he was at 
Davidson-Chidicoff’s meat market, 
where he now buys all of his meat, 
to judge between three whole filets. 
Each of the filets was long, well- 
marbled, deep purple-red. Porpoise- 
shaped and identical they lay on the 
butcher’s wooden block, telling me 
precisely nothing. 

Mr. Perino hovered over the 
block. He crumbled some of the fat 
from the filets in his fingers and 
examined it in the light; he rolled 
each filet under his palm; he gently 
pulled the horizontal fiber of the 
meat; he took the meat to the win- 
dow and studied the color. Then he 
patted the middle filet. 

“Not perfect, but it will be in 
three more days,” he said. 

Later that week I ate a steak from 
the filet. First, | had Blue Points on 
the half shell, which had been flown 
out from the East. Then green- 
turtle soup with firm chunks of 
turtle fat in it and also the barest 
hint of sherry. With the steak came 
Canalone Napolitain, and each of 
the tubes of pasta was filled with a 
delicate mixture of egg and chicken 
liver and was covered with just the 
barest layer of Parmesan cheese. 
The steak was not large, but it had 
a flavor one seldom gets in a filet— 
rich, tender, juicy, almost shredding 
away before the knife touched it. 
For dessert I had a piece of Cran- 
shaw melon with a wedge of lime 
dripped over it. 


Though Mr. Perino did not have 


a wild ambition to be the owner of 


a great and prosperous restaurant, 
it seemed a natural development. He 
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was born in Brusnengo in Northern 
Italy, a tiny village with a long tradi- 
tion of being the birthplace of cooks 
for the great hotels, restaurants and 
homes of Western Europe. In Brus- 


nengo the lingua franca is a kind of 


international language of cookery. Chil- 
dren grow up hearing of such strange 
things as the English method of hang- 
ing game until the first maggot drops 


and the merits of an omelette da la 
savoyarde. Mr. Perino remembers hear- 
ing long arguments about the ingredi- 
ents of bouillabaisse along with the 
story that Venus fed such huge helpings 
of the soup to Vulcan that during his 
sluggish sleep he was unaware that he 
was being cuckolded by Mars. 

Mr. Perino arrived in America in 1913 
intheclassical manner: with fourdollars, 
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give or take a few cents, in his pocket. 
He worked in various Eastern hotels, 
first as a piccolino to waiters and then 
as a head carver. 

During a period when he was a 
waiter in Chicago, a young honeymoon- 
ing couple tipped him two coins every 
night for a week. The couple were 
Southern Californians, the coins fifty- 
dollar gold pieces. The signs pointed to 


Los Angeles, so he drove there in a 
fine old Packard, ready to open his own 
restaurant. 

Los Angeles was not as generous as 
the coins indicated. Perino had to hock 
his beloved Packard, sign notes and 
borrow money and kitchen equipment 
before he could start up. He finally 
opened his restaurant in 1932 in the 
depths of the depression. Prospects 


x 
were not good, but his first two acts as- 


sured his success. A cook named Attilio 
Balzano, battered by the depression 
and collapsing restaurants, asked for 
the position of head chef. He was asking 
$120 a month. Perino interrogated him 
endlessly, watched him perform, and 
decided he was worth no less than $160. 

“He was worth much more,” Mr. 
Perino says. is merve was just a 
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little strained by hard times. He is 
still my head chef.” 

Perino’s second act was to raise 
the price of the table d’héte dinner 
from $1.25 to $1.50. In this he was a 
lonely and isolated exception in the 
entire city. In some reputable hos- 
telries the cost of the table d’héte had 
shrunk to only forty cents. But 
Perino calculated that the kind of 
meal he wanted to serve could only 
be turned out at $1.50. A typical 
dinner of those early times included: 


Terrine Paté de Foie Gras 
Olympia Oyster Cocktail 
Boula Boula au Gratin 
Filet of Rex Sole Bonne Femme, 
Veronique 
Spaghetti Caruso 
Breast of Capon Diable, 
Brandy Peach 


or 


Braised Beef a la Mode, 
Potato Pancakes 
Zucchini Florentine 
Peas Paysanne 
Eggplant, Portuguese 
Cheese and Fruit 


Today this same meal would cost 
around $12.50 at Perino’s. When 
one considers that in 1932 it was 
being served at a new, anonymous 
and plain restaurant it seems a form 
of extravagant madness. But it was a 
kind of madness-that found an echo 
in a number of Southern Califor- 
nians. 

In 1950 Perino moved to his 
present location. In 1954 the place 
was gutted by fire and was closed 
for a few months while it was being 
redecorated. | might add that Perino 
hates to close the restaurant. He 
stays open seven days a week. This 
is not for any reason of avarice, for, 
indeed, on Sundays the place loses 
money and informed experts tell me 
that the total loss might well run as 
high as $50,000 a year. Los Angeles 
is not a great town for “eating out” 
on Sundays. 

‘People have to eat on Sundays,” 
Perino says simply. “It makes me 
uncomfortable to think that some of 
my old customers might want to eat 
with me and would find us closed. 
So we stay open.” 

The redecoration did nothing to 


. change the character of the restau- 


rant nor to make it larger; Perino 
has strong views on the ideal size of 
a restaurant. 

“If it were any bigger it would be 
beyond my control,” he said. “It 
would become a two- or three-man 
operation. I would have to take 
someone else’s word that the fish is 
fresh or the melons are just right. 
That I could not stand.” 
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For a free copy of ‘‘Gourmet’s Guide "7 
to Dining and Drinking’’ send request 
to Cointreau Ltd., Pennington, N. J. 
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The World-Famous Liqueur 


and its 19 companions 


1 COINTREAU LIQUEUR 80 PROOF 

2 COINTREAU AND BRANDY 80 PROOF 

3 CREME DE MENTHE (GREEN) 60 PROOF 
4 CREME DE MENTHE (WHITE) 60 PROOF 
5 CREME DE CACAO 50 PROOF 

6 CREME DE CACAO (WHITE) 50 PROOF 


7 BLACKBERRY FLAVORED BRANDY 70 PROOF 


8 PEACH FLAVORED BRANDY 70 PROOF 
9 CHERRY FLAVORED BRANDY 70 PROOF 
10 APRICOT FLAVORED BRANDY 70 PROOF 
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11 ANISETTE 50 PROOF 

12 CHERRY LIQUEUR 60 PROOF 

13 APRICOT LIQUEUR 60 PROOF 

14 BLACKBERRY LIQUEUR 60 PROOF 

15 PEACH LIQUEUR 60 PROOF 

16 PEPPERMINT SCHNAPPS 60 PROOF 
17 KUMMEL 80 PROOF 

18 SLOE GIN 60 PROO 

19 ROCK AND RYE 70 PROOF 

20 GINGER FLAVORED BRANDY 70 PROOF 
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Continued from Page 122 

He told me this in the bar. Tony 
Codero, the head bartender, had just 
mixed me a large, extremely cold and 
dry Martini. The vermouth was French, 
the gin an English pot-still variety, the 
glass exquisitely thin blue-stemmed 
crystal custom made for Perino’s. 

“The ice is the most important thing 
in a Martini,” Mr. Perino said, munch- 


ing on an ice cube. Tony was doing the 
same, an odd evaluating look on his 
face. “Ice picks up odors. Ice from the 
average home refrigerator is strong 
enough to kill a superior vermouth. 
This ice comes from a firm which 
makes nothing else. Even so, we taste 
a bit every day to make sure.” 

When you leave the bar and go to 
the dining room you are met by Roger 


Boddaert, the maitre d’hétel. The din- 
ing room is circular, with booths against 
the walls and tables in the center. Again 
the furnishings are elegant, but sub- 
dued and warm. Roger, like any su- 
perior maitre d’hdétel, speaks seven 
languages, served on a French liner as 
well as in fine hotels in London, Paris, 
Rome and Monte Carlo. He also hap- 
pens to be an excellent judge of food. A 
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recent dinner I had at Perino’s was 
shared with a learned female gour- 
met named Veronica. She approved 
of the oysters mornay and was ap- 
preciative of the fact that, although 
the mornay sauce was a beautiful 
crisp brown, the shells were still cool 
and fresh. 

“The trick is to have the oysters 
absolutely fresh and prepare each 
serving of sauce individually,” Roger 
pointed out, and Veronica nodded. 

But on the rack of lamb they dif- 
fered, for it was served with béar- 
naise sauce. Veronica disapproved 
and a skillful and intense argument 
ensued. References to Brillat-Savarin 
and Mlle. Distel and Pellaprat were 
frequent. The difference between 
mutton and lamb was drawn fine. 
They finally agreed to let Escoffier 
settle the argument. And it was at 
this point that Roger won the argu- 
ment with a simple line. 

“IT have Escoffier at my bedside, 
like a Bible, and on the subject of 
béarnaise with lamb, at least in the 
original French, he has this to say,” 
and Roger repeated verbatim Escof- 
fier’s words on the subject. The ar- 
gument was over. 

The quiet elegance of Perino’s, the 
air of permanence, the sure deft 
touches which tell one that excellent 
food is the reason for all this makes 
the restaurant not only re narkable 
in Southern California, but also a 
form of heresy. Here public places 
are supposed to glitter, and they do. 
It is not only the feverish and brittle- 
hard “starlets” who try to find pub- 
lic places in which to exhibit their 
wares. Lawyers, politicians, rising 
executives, oil moguls and all ranks 
of movie folk instinctively search 
for a “‘setting’’ when they think of a 
restaurant. The results are a bit fan- 
tastic. Some restaurants glow with 
stained glass, velvet and vaulted 
ceilings and one has the sensation of 
dining in a restored cathedral. Oth- 
ers are “olde English” and pride 
themselves on the authenticity of 
their pewter mugs and polished 
wood. In all of them the rugs are 
thick and the main effort goes into 
furnishings. In all of them white 
phones appear at important tables 
and there is a quiet bitter jostling for 
the right table. In such a weird and 
exciting atmosphere it is no accident 
that the food is secondary. When 
the brightest and hardest gems of 
American womanhood are on dis- 
play the food is really a kind of 
afterthought. It often shows it. 

Perino’s breaks all of these rules 
and, for this reason, it is probable 
that Hollywood can afford only one 
such restaurant. At Perino’s there is 
a kind of implicit understanding 
that the raw grind of competition is 

Continued on Page 221 





























Show Business Showcase—This is the famed 
Hollywood Bivd. theater forecourt where the 
stars make their mark in concrete. Foot prints, 
nose prints, leg prints—match them for fun! 


Putting Under Palms at one of Southern Cali- 
fornia’s many beautiful courses. Other sports, 
summer-type as well as the winter varieties, are 
enjoyed the year ‘round in Southern California! 


Arabia in America—Here many ‘“‘sheik’” and 
“Foreign Legion”’ movies are shot on the ever- 
drifting tan sand. Nearby Salton Sea is a salty 
“orphaned ocean.” 


Le 


The Los Angeles Arboretum, a living museum 
which recreates a Burma jungle, an African 
veldt, even Australian bush country. This lagoon 
has often been the site of ‘“‘jungle’’ movies. 


| Southom Colifprnia 


VACATION 


Hello, Aloe! These exotic succulents, native to 
South Africa, frame part of Southern California's 
200 miles of bays and soft sand beaches. 
Flowers bloom year around along the sea coast. 


World’s Biggest Cactus Collection is at Hunting- 
ton Library at San Marino. Displays 25,000 spec- 
imens, including a giant 3-foot pincushion, a 
1000-Ib. golden variety, giant saguaros. 


Where else in the world 
so many exciting attractions 
in one vacation place? 


Most vacation areas are famous for one 
or possibly two types of attractions. 
They offer mountains. Or ocean. Or 
city-kinds of fun. 

But, as these pictures show, South- 
ern California gives you a dozen 
‘vacations.’ All yours to enjoy in one 
place. Here, you'll find high mountains, 
sunny sea coast, subtropic cities and 
valleys and Hollywood glamour...all 
within a half day of ce ntral Los Angeles. 
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World's Biggest Camellia Show is on now at 
Descanso Gardens—165 acres of fairyland color, 
shaded by mossy oaks. 48,000 camellias in 400 
varieties—some growing 20 feet tall! 


It’s a fact. A Southern California 
vacation gives the greatest variety of 
things to do, more re ally unusual scenes 
to see. So, whether you have two weeks 
or two months, plan to spend as many 
of your vacation days here as you can, 
to see it all. When you arrive, call at the 
All-Year Club Tourist Information Cen- 
ter at 628 W. 6th Street, Los Angeles, 
for free help in planning the exact 
vacation you want. 


Seaside Scenes: Watch a gay sailboat race. 
Search for starfish, or study tiny sea life in a 
still tide pool. Smile at a pelican waddling im- 
portantly, or wave back at a friendly seal family. 


Patio on Wilshire, one of many Lc 
streets where you can shop ‘neath wav 
trees, stop for lunch sidewalk-style 
latest fashions in sports clothes and 


Geranium Lawns! Instead of grass 

ern California homes are set in great p 
red, white, pink geraniums! And coms 
by rare filmy ferns, palms, poinsettias 


Winter Orange Harvest in the great 
Stretching east from Los Angeles for 
fragrant miles. In background: snowy 
nardino peak, 10,624 feet in the sky 


San Fernando Mission, in northern Los A 
was founded in 1797 by missionary Father 
Poinsettias welcome winter by bl 

all over Southern California 


FREE: Color Sight-seeing Map of enn ern een ann ae Ce aS ae 


Los Angeles County and all South- 
ern California. Locates 645 points 
of interest, including homes of 80 
film and TV stars. Indispensable! 
Mail coupon now. 


ALL-YEAR CLUB OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA. 
This advertisement sponsored by the Los 
Angeles County Board of Supervisors for 
the citizens of Glendale, Hollywood, 
Long Beach, Los Angeles, Pasadena, 
Pomona, Santa Monica, Torrance and 
182 other communities. 


All-Year Club Tourist Information Center 
Dept. N-12, 628 West 6th Street 
Los Angeles 17, California 


Please send me free Color Sight-seeing May 
(Miss) 

(Mrs.) 

(Mr.) 

Street 

City 

State 


PLEASE PRINT NAME 
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This is all I need to know about engines! 


Smart cowpoke. Lets Pennzoil get the most out of his 
car’s ‘“‘horses’’ whether he’s on the range or 
heading for the winter rodeos up north! 


This remarkable motor oil has a permanently active 
ingredient, Z-7, that keeps engines cleaner than ever 
befere— puts an end to costly cold-engine sludge troubles, 
noisy valves, loss of. horsepower and wasted fuel. 

Right from the start Pennzoil flows fast to every part 
of the engine, helps you get quick, easy starting that 
saves your battery (and your temper). 


And it stays on the job, to give you smooth, quiet 
operation no matter how cold the weather becomes, no 
matter how hot the engine gets. This is pure Pennsylvania 
oil, speciaily refined. The Tough-Film® of Pennzoil simply 
shrugs off searing heat and pressures that would sap 
the lubricating strength of other oils. It absolutely will 
not break down between regular oil changes. 

Change to Pennzoil with Z-7 for winter now, at your 
favorite dealer. Also available as a multiple-viscosity 
(10W-30) oil, the finest yet developed. No matter which 
you use, your engine will never know it’s winter. 
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MEMBER PENN. GRADE CRUDE OIL ASSN, PERMIT WO. 2, OIL CITY, PA 
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Miracle Molecule” 


at ite best. 
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HOLIDAY TRAVEL TIPS 


By HOWARD GREIG 


Director, Holiday Information Service 
Winter and Early Spring Cruises 


@® HOLIDAY concludes below its concise guide to late winter and early spring 
cruises to the Caribbean and South America. Sailings are from New York City, 
except where otherwise indicated. In the last column we give minimum and maxi- 
mum fares, as well as an average fare (in parentheses); these cover single passage, 
two occupants to a cabin. Because of limitations on space in the cheapest and most 
expensive categories, it is wise to count on a fare either slightly above or below the 
average. In addition to special cruises, we list separately regular, year-round sail- 
ings to southern waters. Bookings for all cruises are heavy, and therefore applica- 


NOW MORE THAN EVER BEFORE 


THE 


iS IN THE 


tions should be made early. 


Date, Ship, Line Days Ports Rates 
FEBRUARY 
2—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 15 St. Thomas, La Guaira, $475-$1265 
Holland-America Curacao, Cristobal, Havana ($750) 
6—OCEAN MONARCH 20 From Port Everglades, Fla.; $550-$1150 
Furness Haiti, St. Thomas, Antigua, ($950) 
Martinique, Grenada, Trinidad, 
La Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, 
Cristobal, Kingston, Nassau 
6—ITALIA 14 Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, Havana $325-$905 
Home Line ($680) 
7—HOMERIC 21 San Juan, St. Thomas, $615-$1600 
Home Line Martinique, Trinidad, Curagao, ($975) 
San Blas, Cristobal, Kingston, 
Haiti, Havana 
7—MAURETANIA 18 Nassau, St. Thomas, Antigua, $525-$1425 
Cunard Martinique, Barbados, Trinidad, ($800) 
Curacao, Cristobal, Haiti, 
Havana 
9—MAASDAM 14 San Juan, St. Thomas, La $325-$775 
Holland-America Guaira, Aruba, Haiti ($385) 
| 1 —HANSEATIC 16 St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, $420-$1035 
Hamburg-Atlantic Cartagena, Cristobal, Kingston, ($540) 
Havana 
14—JERUSALEM 13. San Juan, St. Thomas, $295-$685 
Zim . Martinique, Trinidad, Curacao, ($520) 
Haiti 
16—STELLA POLARIS 23. From New Orleans, Havana, Cap $670-$2030 
Clipper Line Haitien, St. Thomas, St. Kitts, ($1350) 
Martinique, Grenada, Curacao, 
San Blas, Cristobal, Montego 
Bay 
20—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 19 St. Thomas, Grenada, Trinidad, $475-$1900 
Canadian Pacific La Guaira, Curacao, Cristobal, ($530) 
Kingston, Haiti, Havana 
20—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 15 St. Thomas, Martinique,Grenada, $475-$1265 
Holland-America La Guaira, Curacao, Haiti, ($750) 
Havana 
21—ITALIA 14 San Juan, St. Thomas, Ciudad $340-$940 
Home Line Trujillo, Cap Haitien, Nassau ($705) 
25—MAASDAM 14 San Juan, Barbados, Trinidad, $325-$760 
Holland- America St. Lucia, Ciudad Trujillo ($375) 
27—OCEAN MONARCH 10 From Port Everglades, Fla.; $280-$575 
Furness Haiti, Aruba, Kingston, Nassau ($475) 
27—MAURETANIA 18 Nassau, St. Thomas, Martinique, $525-$1425 
Cunard Barbados, Trinidad, La Guaira, ($800) 
Curacao, Kingston, Haiti, 
Havana 
28—JERUSALEM 13. San Juan, St. Thomas, Mar- $295-$685 
Zim tinique, Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti ($520) 
MARCH 
2—-HOMERIC 16 St. Thomas, Martinique, $485-$1210 
Home Line Trinidad, Curacao, Kingston, ($745) 
Haiti, Havana 
10—ITALIA 14 Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, $325-$905 
Home Line Havana ($680) 
(Continued on Page 131) 
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SEND FOR FREE CIRCULAR 
For “The Miracle of the New Radiant 
Lenticular Screens” mail coupon today! 


Radiant Manufacturing Corporation 
P. O. Box 5640, Dept. H-128 
Chicago 80, Illinois 


Please send me free copy of “The Miracle of the New 
Radiant Lenticular Screens''—together with free 
sample swatch of the screen fatBric. 


Name 





Address__ 





Zone State 
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Traditional white—new patterns—all in ARROW PIQUE 


Piqué by itself stands high among the world’s great shirtings. But 
when you pattern piqué with stripes or dots—as Arrow has—you 
have a touch (if you’ll pardon the expression) of genius. Inspired? 
Yes. But solidly planted on the Arrow philosophy that a shirt must 
fit...a philosophy expressed in the “‘five fitting reasons why men 
prefer Arrow five to one.” The collar sits and fits precisely. Shoul- 
ders conform to your shoulders. Sleeves and waist are Mitoga-ta- 
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pered to your build. Buttons know their place—and stay there. 
Finally, Arrow Piqués are “Sanforized’’ labeled for lasting fit. 
White piqué, $5.00; patterned Piqué, $5.95; All-Silk Ties, $2.50; 
Hdkf., $.50. Cluett, Peabody & Co., Inc. 


first in fashion 








Date, Ship, Line Days Ports Rates 
MARCH (Continued from Page 129) 
10—NIEUW AMSTERDAM 13. Haiti, Curacao, Cristobal, San $385-$1095 
Holland-America Blas, Havana ($635) 
12—STELLA POLARIS 19 From New Orleans; Havana, $470-$1575 
Clipper Line ° Haiti, Ciudad Trujillo, La ($1040) 
Guaira, Curacao, Cartagena, 
Kingston 
13—EMPRESS OF ENGLAND 14 St. Thomas, La Guaira, Curacao, $350-$1350 
Canadian Pacific Cristobal, Havana ($395) 
14—MAASDAM 10 Bermuda, Nassau, Havana $225-$525 
Holland-America ($255) 
14— JERUSALEM 13 San Juan, St. Thomas, Mar- $295-$685 
Zim tinique, Trinidad, Curacao, Haiti ($520) 
20—HOMERIC 15 St. Thomas, Barbados, Trini- $425-$1100 
Home Line dad, Curacao, Kingston, Havana ($665) 
21—MAURETANIA 15 St. Thomas, Martinique, Bar- 
Cunard bados, Grenada, La Guaira, $415-$1135 
Kingston, Haiti ($625) 
26—MAASDAM 7 Bermuda $165-$335 
Holland-America ($190) 
26—ITALIA 14 + Nassau, Haiti, Kingston, Havana $325-$905 
Home Line ($680) 
28—JERUSALEM 5 Bermuda $125-$400 
Zim ($220) 
APRIL 
3—STELLA POLARIS 14. From New Orleans; Havana, $345-$1125 
Clipper Line Nassau, Haiti, Montego, Bay, ($720) 
Grand Cayman 
4—MAASDAM 7 Bermuda $165-$335 
Holland-America ($190) 
6—HOMERIC 10 Haiti, Kingston, Havana $285-$735 
Home Line ($440) 
7—MAURETANIA 12 St. Thomas, Martinique, Trini- $320-$800 
Cunard dad, Curacao, Havana ($425) 
17—OSLOFJORD 13. San Juan, St. Thomas, An- $285-$1225 
Norwegian America tigua, Dominica, Haiti ($570) 
18—STELLA POLARIS 16 From New Orleans; Havana, $365-$1195 
Clipper Line Cap Haitien, La Guaira, ( $750) 


Regular Service 


Curacao, Kingston 


Alcoa Line—Weekly Caribbean service from New Orleans on 16-day cruises. 
From $495 to $790 ($645) except Dec. 20—-Apr. 11, $545 to $1080 ($720). Ports in- 
clude Ciudad Trujillo, La Guaira, Trinidad, Curacao, Kingston, return to Mobile. 


Argentine State—43-day cruises to east coast South America, Trinidad, La 
Guaira—Dec. 19, Jan. 9, Feb. 6, Feb. 27, Mar. 13, Apr. 17. From $1080 to $2340 
($1305). 


Delta Line—Regular 41-day cruise service from New Orleans to St. Thomas, east 
coast South America, Curagao—Nov. 6—Apr. 16, approximately twice a month. 
From $1080 to $1620 ($1440) except April 2 and 16, $972 to $1485 ($1296). 


Grace Line—Regular 12-day cruises leaving every Friday on “Santa” cruise 
ships to Curacao, La Guaira, Kingston, Nassau, Port Everglades, Fla. From $465 
to $1090 ($645); $545 to $1345 ($795) depending on season. Also 18-day casual 
cruises to Puerto Cabello, La Guaira, Guanta, Barranquilla, Cartagena, Kingston, 
Baltimore, Jacksonville or Philadelphia alternate weeks, leaving every Friday. 
From $545 to $795 ($675) Apr. 1—-Dec. 10, $595 to $945 ($805) Dec. 1 1—Mar. 31. 


Incres Nassau Line—Regular 7-day cruise service from New York to Nassau, 
$170 to $415 ($295). Two 9-day cruises to Nassau and Havana, $225 to $505 
($385). Three 10-day cruises to Nassau and Havana, $250 to $570 ($425). Dec. 
19-Apr. 24. 


Moore-McCormack—Regular 31-day cruise service approximately every two 
weeks to east coast South America, Barbados, Trinidad. $1110 to $3955 ($1575) 
except on Jan. 16 and 30 and Feb. 20, $1350 to $4750 ($1890). 


Panama Line— | 4-day cruise service every 7 to 11 days calling at Haiti, Cristobal, 
Nov. 4-Dec. 15, $315 to $468 ($387). Dec. 16-Apr. 27, $342 to $495 ($414). 
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In a class by itself since 1830 
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HIGHLAND CREAM 
Scotch Whisky 
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Blended Scotch Whisky °* Schieffelin & Co., New York 
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MADISON SQUARE 
GARDEN 


Continued from Page 91 





town. As quickly as I could, I closed the 
windows and announced that refunds 
would be made the next day.” 

As it turned out, many ticket holders 
never asked for their money. They had 


heard that Paderewski was hard pressed 
financially and they assumed that un- 
refunded cash from the canceled con- 
cert would automatically be turned 
over to him. 

A few days later Paderewski appealed 


to them in the newspapers to cash in, 


their tickets, pointing out that New 
York law required the Garden to give 
the money to the city treasury. 


Any reputable person or any or- 
ganization not on the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s list of subversive groups can rent 
the Garden for five thousand dollars a 
night. On Saturday, the rate jumps to 
six thousand. But additional charges 
for ushers, ticket takers, special police 
and maintenance add another four 
thousand dollars and, except during 
the quiet summer months, it is difficult 





| More and more people a ae 
how delightfully different travel can be 


re discovering 


| 





on the luxurious 


“CITY OF LOS ANGELES” 


between Chicago and Los Angeles 




































Above—“Roof Garden” din- 
ing in the Astra Dome. Mar- 
velous food and constantly 
changing, western panorama. 


Right—The colorful Pullman 
Redwood Lounge; a pleasant 
retreat for congenial fellow 
passengers. 
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rooms afford 
fort and safe travel. 
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“,.. we have never enjoyed a rail trip as 
much as we did on the CiTy or Los ANGELES. 
I could only use superlatives in describing 
the equipment, meals and courteous, 
obliging personnel.” Those words are quoted 
from one of the many appreciative letters 

in Union Pacific files. 


We feel sure that you, too, will be enthused 
after experiencing the pleasurable relaxation 
which you'll find on this smartly 

appointed Domeliner. 


The “City oF Los ANGELES” is the only 
train between Chicago and Los Angeles 
with a Dome dining car. There are two 
other Astra Domes 
coach—plus an inviting Pullman Redwood 
Lounge Car. Pullman and Coach equipment 
is the very finest. All these Union Pacific 
“extras” are yours at regular fares. 


Save dollars by taking advantage of 
Family Plan Fares. Ask your 
ticket or travel agent. 


Left—Latest style Pullman 
privacy, com- 


UNION PACIFIC 
Kactroat 


OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 


Reliable, all-weather passenger 
and freight service. 


a lounge car anda 








No need to drive long, 
tiring miles just to have 
a car at your destina- 
tion. Your ticket or trav- 
el agent can arrange, 
through Hertz Rent-a- 


Car service, to have a 
car at your disposal on 
arrival. 
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to find a date when the Garden is 
available. Last year it staged 350 
events in 260 days. 

Quite often in the winter the 
Rangers play a Saturday-afternoon 
hockey game that does not end until 
after five o’clock. By 7:15 that night, 
the arena is transformed into a bas- 
ketball court. The afternoon’s ice 
has been softened, scraped up and 
pushed away by two tractor-driven 
plows and a fast-moving crew of 
carpenters has laid a glistening white- 
pine basketball floor, fitting together 
104 panels in a dovetailed pattern— 
all in two hours and ten minutes. 

As the crowd leaves after the bas- 
ketball game, the carpenters return 
to take apart the wood floor, and 
already the terrazzo surface under 
it is growing cold. Freezing brine is 
flowing through twelve miles of 
pipes beneath the arena to begin the 
eight-hour process of coating the 
Garden with ice again for the Ran- 
gers’ Sunday-night hockey game. 
The ice is frozen in six layers until it 
reaches a thickness of a half inch. 
After the third layer hardens, the 
surface is covered with white paint. 
Two more layers of ice are frozen 
and the red and blue lines, marking 
the center and defensive zones of the 
hockey rink, are painted. Then the 
arena is sprayed with water again 
for the sixth and last icing. 

“Maybe that white paint helps 
them see the puck better,” says 
Richard Donopria, the Garden’s 
superintendent of maintenance who 
supervises its complicated changes 
of scenery. ““We did it one year for 
the Ice Follies, and the hockey peo- 
ple decided they wanted it too. That’s 
how things happen around here.” 

Donopria, a quiet-mannered man 
who has held his job since 1939, sees 
nothing remarkable about his work 
except its many complex details. 
“You take getting this place ready 
for the rodeo,” he says. The Garden 
ships 600 head of cattle and un- 
tamed horses from Texas and Mon- 
tana for the rodeo, and Donopria 
provides quarters for most of them 
in the building’s basement exposi- 
tion hall. Sixty truckloads of topsoil 
are spread over the arena’s floor. 
Preparation for the circus, with its 
riggings, aerial platforms and tra- 
peze swings and wild animals, is 
even more involved. But the circus 
people do all the work themselves. 

The most trying crisis Donopria 
has faced occurred on his first night 
in the superintendent’s job. The 
arena was being changed into its 
basketball setup and a laborer made 
the mistake of attempting to carry 
the two glass backboards up from 
the basement without help. He 
cracked both of them. 
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New from Dobbs...the two-tone Gamebird 


hat with a gift “for her” 


It’s Fall across the country! Woodsmoke, vivid 
trees, country drives and Dobbs Gamebird. It’s 
the spirited new Two-Tone* hat with the distinc- 
tive look for bright autumn days. Everything about 
Gamebird warrants attention. Smart contrast 
coloring that reflects your own sporting individu- 
ality...a ribbed brim and band styled for town and 
country...and a unique pheasant ornament. Dobbs 
remembers your lady fair, too...with an extra 
matching pin for her. Dobbs Gamebird hat and 
extra pin, $15. Dobbs hats are available at finer 
stores throughout United States and Canada... 
$10.95 to $100. Dobbs, Park Ave. at 49th St., N.Y. 


*Pat. Pending 








e 


‘For her.’’ A true-to-life-color pheasant lapel-pin that For him. Gamebird in Heather Mixture. Telescope 
matches the ornament on his band. It’s an extra at crown, cashmere-soft finish and exclusive ribber 
no extra cost with Dobbs Two-Tone Gamebird $15. hat. band and brim. $12.95. 


DOBBS IS A DIVISION OF HAT CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Made to go together, give together, use together! ae 
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*ALL PRICES PLUS TAX AT ALL FINE STORES, PRINCE GARONER, 1234 §s& KINGSHIGHWAY, ST LOUIS 190 MISSOURI 
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Continued from Page 132 Until a few years ago, attemptstocool not be held down on such days, fog that rolled open. During the prolonged 

“Il looked at my watch,” the vast Garden in summer were never _ forms in the arena and walls and ceiling Democratic convention there in the sum- 
Donopria says. “It was almost quite successful. Air conditioning is vital drip. Thanks to a recently installed re- mer of 1924 (“Alabama—twenty-fo-ah 
three o’clock in the morning. because the National Hockey League _ frigeration system, the whole building is votes for Underwood!”), workers in 


Where was I going to find two season opens in October, when New now efficiently air conditioned. nearby buildings leaned out their win- 
glass basketball backboards in York weather is likely to be warm. If the Instead of a cooling plant, the old dows and listened to speeches and dem- 
New York City at that hour?” temperature inside the iced Garden can- Garden at Madison Square had a roof — onstrations. One warm night. during a 


One of Donopria’s assistants ae —— SS a ae — mes. 
remembered that Mike Jacobs, 
then the Garden’s boxing pro- 
moter, had tried to stage 
basketball at the old Hippo- 
drome, which was still stand- 
ing on Sixth Avenue at 43rd 
Street. 

“IT got a cab and went over 
there,” Donopria says, “not 
knowing how I could get into 
a place like that in the middle 
of the night. I tried a door and 
it was open, so I walked in, 
hoping | wouldn’t get shot by 
a night watchman. I saw a 
light and found one of Jacobs’ 
relatives working there. I al- 
most scared him to death. He 
thought I was a burglar. Well, 
he had a pair of glass back- 
boards, all right, and finally | 
talked him into lending them 
to me and the basketball game 
went on as scheduled.” 

Then there was the unhappy 
Friday night last year when, in 
full view of the nationwide 





television audience, one of the 
ropes on the Garden’s boxing 
ring broke during the main 
bout. The fight had to be de- 
layed fifteen minutes while the 
rope was repaired. 

“The reporters asked me 
why it broke,” Donopria said 

‘ later. “‘How do I know? It’s a 
Manila rope, the best quality, 
three quarters of an inch thick 
and covered with velours— 
and it breaks. In the middle of 
the main bout. A thing like 
that has got to be an act of 
God.” 

Donopria feels that the most 
important part of his many- 
sided job is watching over the 
Garden’s air conditioning and 
ventilation. The Garden used 
to be plagued with tobacco 
smoke so thick that for many | ~~ 
years the New York State Ath- eo 
letic Commission enforced a 
no-smoking rule at boxing 


shows there. Smoke-filled air come to Jamaica — it’s no place like home 
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heated air in winter would chill 
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come to Jamaica— 
JAMAICA IN THE WEST INDIES Jamaica Tourist Board « New York ¢ Chicago « Miami « Toronto, Canada « Kingston, Jamaica, W. |. SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT « it’s not far from home 








boxing bout, the old Garden’s roof was 
open when a sudden thunderstorm 
blew up. Rain poured into the arena, 
soaking the boxers and the ringside 
customers. After the roof was closed, 
the fight was resumed. It was a dull 
affair, and when it had gone on for five 
more quiet rounds, a critic in the bal- 
cony stood up and shouted, “Open the 
roof again and drown those two bums!” 


The Garden contains not only its 
sports stadium and the basement ex- 
position hall, where the circus exhibits 
its side show, but also the spacious 
figure-skating rink of the Garden Skat- 
ing Club (formerly known as Iceland), 
which occupies the two upper stories 
above the Garden’s main entrance and 
lobby. Also in the building are the 
offices of the Garden management, the 
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International Boxing Club, the pan- 
eled rooms of the exclusive Madison 
Square Garden Club and the quar- 
ters of Nat Fleischer’s Ring maga- 
zine with the world’s most complete 
collection of boxing records, sou- 
venirs and mementoes and boxing’s 
Hall of Fame. The exhibits in Flei- 
scher’s pugilistic museum include 
John L. Sullivan’s watch, which 
weighs a pound and shows the date, 
month and lunar period, Stanley 
Ketchel’s Polish Bible, the tall silk 
hat of Bob Fitzsimmons, an 1852 
punching bag, and boxing gloves 
from practically every important 
modern fight. 

Down the hall from Fleischer’s 
museum is the office of Lillian Jen- 
kins, the Garden’s lady press agent, 
who has a sign on her door with 
quotations from Scriptures: ““Though 
they roar, yet they cannot pass.— 
Jeremiah V, 22. Suffer not a man to 
pass.—Judges III, 28. Thou shalt not 
pass.—Numbers XX, 18. So he paid 
the fare thereof and went.—Jonah 
I, 3." Despite the Biblical hints, Miss 
Jenkins is always flooded with re- 
quests for free passes. Nearby are 
the headquarters of Fred Kanen, 
who manages the Garden’s prosper- 
ous trade in food, beer and soft 
drinks, souvenirs and programs. 
Some of the men who operate re- 
freshment stands in the building 
earn as much as $9000 a year in 
commissions, and the Garden does 
as big a business in toys, novelties, 
rodeo hats, balloons, pennants, dolls 
and stuffed animals as it does in hot 
dogs, soda pop and pink cotton 
candy. The annual program of the 
National Horse Show, a glossy and 
thick book loaded with advertise- 
ments, is one of Kanen’s leading 
money makers. 

A nerve center of the Garden is 
the tiny office, off the front lobby, 
of Richard Esau, a former New 
York police lieutenant who directs 
the handling of crowds in the build- 
ing. Esau and his assistant, Morris 
Zuckerman, supervise a staff of 
thirty-five special policemen, eleven 
doormen and ninety ushers. During 
a big event, the streets outside are 
patrolled by details of city police 
who can be called quickly into the 
building if an emergency arises. 

“You can’t have too many cops 
around when you've got a big crowd 
on your hands,” Esau says. ““Any- 
thing can happen. I heard about a 
basketball game in the South that 
had eight thousand people with only 
one policeman assigned to the build- 
ing. How can they allow a situation 
like that? In two minutes, a fight 
could turn into a#tet or an accident 
could start a panic. Here at the 
Garden we get just about everything 
from brawls at wrestling bouts or 
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Gift - giving is more fun when you give fun! 
Spill and Spell is fun for one person 

or a group, young or old, traveler or stay- 
at-home. Spill lettered dice from shaker, 
spell out words under exciting rules. 
Happy crossword fans have made 

Spill and Spell the top word game for 1958! 
Sets at $2 (illustrated) to $15.95 including 
traveling and Deluxe 4- way models. 

Ask at the best store you know. 








hockey games to lost children. A 
woman comes up to me the other 
night and reports that her son is 
missing. I say to her, ‘How old is 
he?’ She says, ‘He’s nineteen.’ Then 
we have the gate crashers. A fellow 
rushed up to Tom Walsh, one of our 
ticket takers, during a basketball 
game and says he’s got to go inside 
for a few minutes. Walsh says, 
“What for?’ The fellow says he’s gc 
to see his brother. Walsh says, ‘How 
do I know you'll come out again?’ 
The guys says, ‘Here—I’ll let you 
hold my newspaper.’”’ 

The most notorious gate crasher 
of all time, One-Eyed Connolly, 
often flung himself against the doors 
of the Garden. One of Connolly’s 
dodges was to rush up to the main 
entrance a few minutes before the 
start of a championship fight, hand- 
cuffed to two confederates who posed 
as detectives. Flashing a phony 
badge, one of the bogus officers 
would explain that they had to wait 
an hour for a train to take their 
prisoner to Sing Sing to start a 
twenty-year sentence. ““How’s about 
letting the poor guy see a little of the 
fight before he goes up the river?” 

The old Madison Square Garden 
was infested with petty thieves. Hun- 
dreds of overcoats were stolen at 
every six-day bicycle race. But there 
is little stealing in today’s Garden. 
Esau and his men are more sensitive 
about professional gamblers. Since 
the basketball scandal of 1951, when 
it became known that gamblers were 
bribing college players to control 
the scoring of points at important 
games in the Garden, one of Esau’s 
duties is to warn athletes from out- 
of-town colleges about getting ac- 
quainted with strangers. 

Through the years the Garden has 
reflected changes in New York’s 
taste for spectator sports. Originally 
it was an abandoned railroad ter- 
minal at Madison Square that P. T. 
Barnum covered with a canvas roof 
and made into a circus hippodrome 
for Buffalo Bill Cody’s Wild West 
shows. At this first Madison Square 
Garden, and during the early years 
of the elaborate four-and-a-half- 
million-dollar Stanford White audi- 
torium that replaced it in 1890, the 
popular events were long-distance 
running and bicycle races. From the 
turn of the century until well into 
the Twenties, bicycle racing was 
New York’s big indoor sport. Celeb- 
rities like Diamond Jim Brady and 
Peggy Hopkins Joyce would drop 
into the Garden during the early- 
morning ‘hours of six-day races and 
offer cash prizes for sprints. Song 
pluggers paid $500 a week for the 
privilege of pounding out their tunes 
on pianos in the center of the floor 
while the riders circled the track. 


Boxing did not become fashionable 
at the Garden until 1916, when Rickard 
promoted a heavyweight fight between 
Jess Willard and Frank Moran that 
was historic because three hundred 
respectable and socially established 
women were included in the crowd. 
Before then boxing had been an illegal 


pastime concealed in the back rooms of 


saloons. When Rickard was planning 


the new Garden on Eighth Avenue, he 
was persuaded by one of his associates, 
Col. John S. Hammond, to install ice- 
making equipment for hockey. Boston 
was then the only American city with a 
team in the National Hockey League 
Rickard doubted that the Canadian 
sport would go over in New York, but 
to his astonishment, the Garden’s first 
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MODEL 47—8MM SPOOL CAMERA—Fully automatic, drop-in spool load, 5 50 
super-fast {/1.8 Wollensak Wocoted lens, ultra compact, lightweight, only 89 





No focusing! No figuring! 
Always ready! 





Sweep from sunlight to shade. The lens 
Fully automatic! You merely press a button... the precious scene iris open and close continuously, automatically 
° c . . 7 / . : i as you slowly pan back and forth. No-resetting! 
is captured in perfect exposure. Wollensak sets its own exposure ; , 
automatically, by energy of light, without batteries. No figuring. 


No guessing. No fiddling. The electric eye does it all! 





Even momentary action or a fleeting smile—usually gone by 
the time you’ve set the ordinary camera—is captured by Wollensak. 
It’s always “‘on-ready” to shoot, indoors or outdoors. 


An ingenious “Stop-Go” signal makes movie-taking amazingly 





foolproof. The “Optic Scale” in viewfinder instantly indicates 
amount of brightness. When it registers, it’s your signal to shoot. Slow unslien the Genk Gate: canis eae 


“Red” bar says “Stop,” light is insufficient. What a wonderful, when sunlight comes from ANY overhead 
position. Only Wollensak automatically com- 
pensates for formerly “difficult” backlight shots. 





modern way to successfully film all the happy events in your 


MODEL 46 family’s life! See this new camera at your Wollensak dealer. 
8MM SPOOL TURRET CAMERA , ’ 
£/1.8 three-lens turret system takes normal. Wottensak Opticat Co. Cuicaco 16, IL. 


wide angle und telephoto shotse $139.50 
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Electric EYE-MATIC 8mm Cameras 


“715" 8mm MOVIE PROJECTOR 


Companion to Eye-Matic cameras. 
Push button controls; forward, reverse 
or stills. AC/DC. Removable splicer. 
750 watts, three 400-ft. reels, case. 
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big-league hockey game in 1925 be- 
tween the now-defunct New York 
Americans and the Montreal Cana- 
diens was a sell-out. Except for the 
Ringling Brothers’ circus, which 
grosses $1,900,000 in its forty-day 
stay, hockey has always been the 
Garden’s biggest money maker. 

During the depression, when Brig. 
Gen. John Reed Kilpatrick took 
over the management of the Garden, 
“wsiness was so bad that the admis- 
sion price for amateur boxing shows 
was dropped to forty cents. Kil- 
patrick offered a $500 prize for the 
best idea of what to do with the 
Garden on one of its vacant nights. 
The prize was won by a man who 
suggested a concert by a group of 
WPA musicians said to be the larg- 
est orchestra in the world. The con- 
cert lost $500. 

At that time, Ned Irish, then a 
sportswriter, came to Kilpatrick 
with a plan to present college basket- 
ball in the Garden. 

Basketball then was being played 
in New York at college gymnasiums 
with comparatively few seats. Irish 
figured that the game would boom 
if the Garden’s greater capacity 
lured outstanding Midwestern and 
Southern college teams to intersec- 
tional battles at the Eighth Avenue 
stadium. He arranged a double 
header.in 1934, between Notre Dame 
and New York University and West- 
minster and St. John’s of Brooklyn, 
that drew 17,000 people. That was 
the beginning of a basketball pros- 
perity that soared steadily upward 
until the bribery disclosures of 1951. 
But the Garden’s annual collegiate 
invitation tournaments and its pro- 
fessional games continue to attract 
capacity crowds. 

After World War II, the Garden 
planned a gigantic new indoor-sports 
arena at Columbus Circle as a part of 
the building project that later was 
confined to the New York Coliseum 
exposition and convention hall. Busi- 
ness was so good at Eighth Avenue 
that it seemed New York needed 
two Gardens; the theory was that 
basketball, boxing, hockey and other 
sports could be staged in one amphi- 
theater while the other was occupied 
by long-running circuses, rodeos 
and ice shows. Then came telévision. 
The Columbus Circle idea was 
dropped. 

The novelty of TV, plus the trend 
toward distant suburban living, af- 
fected the Garden for a while as it 
affected the Times Square movie 
palaces, Ebbets Field and the Polo 
Grounds. But in the past few years 
only boxing of all the Garden’s 
sports has failed to regain the box- 
office strength it displayed in the 
oretelevision era. Last year the Gar- 


den’s attendance was over five million 
once again. 

“If you ask me,” one of the Garden 
executives says, “people would be com- 
ing here for the Friday-night fights, 
too, if we could only come up with a 
couple of interesting new. fighters.” 

At the last annual meeting of the 
Madison Square Garden Corporation’s 
stockholders, Hyman B. Cantor, owner 


of an 8 per cent block of shares, com- 
plained because a recent boxing show 
had drawn only fifteen hundred people. 
To overcome the loss of fistic profits, 
Cantor suggested building a forty-story 
hotel above the Eighth Avenue en- 
trance and running dog races during 
the summer. “We'd empty the Seventh 
Avenue garment center,” Cantor told 
reporters. “They'd forget their dresses 


t:» bet the dogs.”’ Both suggestions were 
turned down by Arthur M. Wirtz, the 
Garden’s treasurer and co-owner with 
Pres. James G. Norris of a controlling 
interest in the corporation. Wirtz might 
have pointed out that there hardly 
seemed any need of letting the mort- 
gage-free Garden, with its reserve fund 
of $3,200,000 in cash and securities, go 


to the dogs. THE END 
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1. DOPP ATTACHE CASE Delux: portable secretary 
also doubles as overnight case. Roomy, richly detailed 
in new Mellow Touch Cowhide. $38.50 to $45.00* 
Other models and leathers $18.50 to $36.95* 

2. DOPP KIT AIR TRAVELER Popular large capacity 


overnighter holds 4 or more shirts, socks, underwea 
$22.50 to $24.95* 


slippers, toilet articles and then some 


3. DOPP FLASK SET Two 8 


red flasks w 


shot-size cap, and 4 nesting cups in a Deluxe Cowhide 
camera-type case with shoulder strap $14.95" 
4. DOPP KIT for Toiletries Original! unfitted travel kit 

leak-proof lining, expandable bellows construction, 
loads of room for personal needs $5.95 to $12.95" 


At better stores everywhere 
* prices plus F.E.T 
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THE ANTIC ARTS 


Catgut & Roses 


by Harry Kurnitz 


Memoirs of a tin ear, or how a 
playwright with absolute 
imperfect pitch took his revenge 


on the world of music 


@ While older, wiser and richer dramatists 
are writing plays about tried and true sub- 
jects such as sex, mother love and real 
estate, I have written a play about music. 
I feel a trend coming on (the same painful 
corn on my toe which gives hourly weather 
bulletins is even more reliable in theatrical 
affairs) and I plan to anticipate it and cash 
in. To my way of thinking (a process dis- 
cussed at length in standard texts on ab- 
normal psychology), the hi-fi boom has 
made the American home a precarious 
jungle of woofers, tweeters, pre-amps and 
pickups; such a maze of lethal wiring that 
vast numbers of people will be driven into 
the streets. Once out in the streets, and 
already in a state of concussion from excess 
treble and volume, they will be drawn— 
inevitably, as moths to a glittering flame— 
to my play. I envision packed houses for 
several seasons, and at ten percent royalties 
I see myself cruising luxuriously in my new 
yacht—on paper, at any rate, that’s how it 
shapes up, and to be on the safe side, | 
nave ordered a paper yacht. 

In 1954, succumbing more or less simul- 
taneously to the magic lure of the living the- 
ater and my agent’s exhortation to get out 
of Hollywood for a decade or two (“just 
until this TV nonsense blows over, kiddo’’), 
I wrote my first play, Reclining Figure, a 
comedy about modern art which had a run 
of 127 performances, just 2121 less than 
Oklahoma!, a musical comedy about Okla- 
homa. I also have the figures on how much 
less money I made than Rodgers and Ham- 
merstein, but these sometimes make me fall 
in a faint and they will consequently be 
omitted in this report. 


My last Hollywood contract had been a 
two-way deal, I was living in a split-level 
house, and suffering from advanced schizo- 
phrenia, so I was not altogether surprised 
when Reclining Figure got divided notices. 
However, by ignoring the harsher comments 
and memorizing the few flattering words, | 
was able to persuade myself that Broadway 
was longing to hear from me again. So ! 
have dashed off, in a painful! four-year dash, 
a new play, Once More, With Feeling, and 
unless there has been some dreadful acci- 
dent in the tryout cities of New Haven, 
Boston or Philadelphia, Joseph Cotten and 
Arlene Francis ar even now appearing in it 
at the National Theatre, New York. 

Reclining Figure. if you should be one of 
the 153,000,000 Americans who never got 
around to it, was a searing exposure of in- 
human working conditions in art galleries; 
also a pathetic attempt, on my part, to get 
even for assorted wrongs and indignities in- 
flicted on me in twenty years of collecting 
Modern French paintings, some of them-as 
dubious as they were modern. Similarly, the 
new play works off hostilities and grudges 
accumulated in a lifetime of dissonant, up- 
hill struggles with the violin. It is about a 
symphony orchestra and its conductor, and 
though no character in it is based on any 
person, living, dead, or still under contract 
to a major film studio, the background of 
the play—the Warp and Woof, to name but 
two of its great galaxy of characters—is torn 
in great unsightly chunks from my memory 
book of music. 


My memory book of music (now that 
Lolita is in the clear I think we can get away 
with it) opens when I was five years old and 
my brother and I tossed a coin to see which 
one of us would receive music lessons. He 
won, and got the coin; I lost, and was 
promptly indentured, at fifty cents a week, 
to Miss Florence Appledorn, a muscular 
spinster of eighteen. who was perhaps the 
leading exponent of the “no nonsense” 















































The author in combat with a recalcitrant violin. 


school of piano pedagogy on the Lower East 
Side. Miss Appledorn was superbly equipped 
for her calling, possessing not only the cus- 
tomary dog-eared exercise books and be- 
ginners’ pieces but the physique of Bronko 
Nagurski and a two-foot ruler of lignum 
vitae, with one blow of which she could stun 
either an ox or an underfed pupil. depend- 
ing on which of us was occupying the piano 
stool at the time. A neatly lettered card in 
the window of her ground-floor studio an- 
nounced that Miss Appledorn was “‘a pupil 
of the world-renowned Marquis de Sade” 
and I wish some member of my family had 
known enough about French erotica in 
those days to realize what this implied. 

At any rate, it soon developed, while scar- 
tissue sprang up on the exposed parts of my 
person, that I was blessed with imperfect 
pitch, a rare faculty enabling me to play in 
brand-new undiscovered keys like M-fiat or 
K-sharp, but Miss Appledorn and her two- 
foot cudgel corrected this harmonic defi- ° 
ciency in short order and | was soon aston- 
ishing friends and loved ones by the non- 
chalance with which I crossed my hands in 
the livelier passages of The Jolly Farmer. 

“He'll be another Horowitz.” my father 
beamed. meaning Jasper Horowitz who had 
a halvah foundry in the next block, but be- 
fore this or any other prophecy could be 
fulfilled, it was moving time and my beloved 
piano had to be abandoned. We moved in 
the middle of the night in those days (it was 
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so, Dad explained, even in late 
December); besides, a family coun- 
cil on logistics had already decreed 
that in the future I was to study only 
lighter, more readily portable in- 
struments. 

I was heartbroken, naturally, at 
being yanked from Miss Appledorn’s 
abattoir, because the hand grenade 
I was fashioning for her Xmas stock- 
ing was all but done, but my youth- 
ful sorrow faded when I was shown 
a full-color picture of the Complete 
Stradivarius Violin Outfit which was 
to be mine as soon as the family 
accumulated enough tobacco-pre- 
mium coupons. 

The Complete Stradivarius Violin 
Outfit, if memory serves, and whether 
or not, consisted of one (1) Genuine 
Stradivarius-type violin, four (4) 
strings of genuine cat-type gut, one 
(1) solid wood bow, a lifetime sup- 
ply of rosin, a livid green carryall on 
which was artistically emblazoned 
“Be Nonchalant—Light a Murad,” 
and an instruction book. 

In a very few weeks, though every 
member of our family including our 
dog, Paganini, had a hacking cig- 
arette cough, the Complete Stradi- 
varius Violin Outfit was mine. Then 
came long, weary hours of study 
while I tried to play Hora Staccato 
on the violin by blowing into it; in- 
deed, I might be huffing and puffing 
to this very day had not a sharp-eyed 
neighbor noticed that my instruction 
book was called Trumpet Playing 
Made Easy. Precious time had been 
lost and I was growing at an alarm- 
ing rate for a boy expected to make 
his Carnegie Hall debut in short 
pants, so it was decided to gamble 
a bit more on professional instruc- 
tion. I was accordingly delivered 
to Signor Guiseppe Cucci, violinist 
in the orchestra of the Metropol- 
itan Opera House, a saintly white- 
haired man with the serene patience 
of a diamondback rattler. We 
started, Signor Cucci and I, on 
Scales in the First Position by Otta- 
kar Sevcik and when my anguished 
screams brought agents of the 
S.P.C.C. into the studio Professor 
Cucci explained that it was the sim- 
ple application of the Mosaic Law: 
“IT am only doing to him what he is 
doing to Sevcik.” 


A time lapse now: the days length- 
ening into years, leaves fluttering 
from calendars, real-estate values 
sinking like a stone in any neighbor- 
hood privileged to hear me at my 
exercises. The boy grew older, and 
more heavy-handed, if that is possi- 
ble, and age fourteen found me al- 
ready installed as chef d’orchestre in 
Goldfarb’s Beau Réve, a seedy hos- 
telry situated some two hours forced 


march from the surf in Atlantic City, 
New Jersey. His inland location was a 
touchy point with M. Goldfarb. *Clar- 
idge’s in London ain’t on the Board- 
walk, neither,” he would snarl at some 
footsore guest, “and I don’t hear his 
lousy customers complaining.” 

The Goldfarb Philharmonic con- 
sisted of violin, piano and cello (the 
other two instrumentalists, like myself, 


teen-age nonunion scabs) and since 
our patron stoutly refused to pay fifteen 
dollars a year for the entire catalogue 
of A.S.C.A.P., our repertoire was 
pretty much restricted to Gypsy Airs, 
by Sarasate, which none of us could 
play; Carmen Fantasie, by Bizet, which 
we thought we could play but which 
emptied the public rooms of the hotel 
like a fire alarm; and Kol Nidrei, by 


Max Bruch, which went so well on all 
occasions that we played it even for 
dancing. 

None of us got rich on the job (if 
Mr. Goldfarb wouldn’t pay fifteen 
dollars for the entire A.S.C.A.P. cat- 
alogue, you can what he 
paid us) but I survived three seasons 
by the sea without piling up any seri- 
ous debts, and then I was sixteen. | 
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Nothing will give you and your family more lasting 
pleasure than an advanced new Constellation Mark 
II. With this slide projector, you never touch a slide 
by hand. Its built-in automatic changer does all the 
work. You simply push a button on the projector, or 
on the 15 ft. remote control cord. And slides never pop 
out of focus, because each slide is pre-warmed before 
viewing. 

With 500-watt, Tru-focus lamp, 4-element optical 
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system, precision f/3.3 lens, and cast aluminum body, 
the Mark II is a great slide projector value. Only 
$99.50 (as little as 10°; down). Accessory Graflex 
Slide Timer, $14.95. See the “‘yellow pages” for the 
name of your nearest Graflex dealer. Write for a 
free Christmas gift folder, Dept. H-128, Graflex, Inc., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. A subsidiary of General Preci: 
sion Equipment Corporation. 
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still couldn’t play Gypsy Airs, or 
very much else, but I was old enough 
to join the union. Fortified with this 
precious union card, I expected pro- 
fessional engagements galore to open 
to me. It would be “*Farewell, Gold- 
farb’s Beau Réve; Hello, Diamond 
Horseshoe.” 

A $75 initiation fee was required 
in those days, and in the best spirit 
of Horatio Alger! pluckily took over 
a paper route and in short order this 
showed a net profit of $1.35, leaving 
only a small balance of $73.65 to be 
cadged from friends and relatives. 
The rigorous entrance examination 
for violinists (one chorus of Glow 
Worm in the key of C) was passed 
with flying colors and I was there- 
upon elevated to full brotherhood 
in the A. F. of M. 

The split-second sense of timing, 
the nose for disaster which has al- 
ways distinguished my artistic life, 


was functioning, of course, and Ro- « 


sina, Goddess of Violinists, was 
ready with a hard right hook to the 
chin rest. Even as I was counting out 
my $75 in soiled small bills and 
tarnished coins, on the wind-swept 
dunes of Kitty Hawk the Warner 
Brothers were ushering in the Age 
of Sound. I seem to have two inven- 
tions mixed up, but no matter— 
what did matter was that the movie- 





theater orchestra, the principal liveli- 
hood of the professional musician 
in America, slid gently into a stereo- 
phonic grave. The ink was hardly 
dry on my credentials when long lines 
were forming outside union head- 
quarters for emergency relief. I, of 
course, got in at the tail end, my 
accustomed and familiar position in 
the world of art and beauty. 


In the following decade, reverting 
to amateur status, | became quite a 
music lover, and, since I no longer 
practiced, so did many neighbors 
and members of my immediate house- 
hold. I went to concerts, collected 
phonograph records, and fiddled in 
an occasional quartet whenever I 
could locate three other players who 
were willing to deal a hand of bridge 
or go for a walk every eight bars 
while I found my place in the score. 
I had taken up writing, since it was 
impossible to type out of tune, and 
by 1938 I had become a professional 
writer—or convinced Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer that I had become a pro- 
fessional writer, which amounted to 
much the same thing for my pur- 
pose. Armed with a generous four- 
week contract, from which dangled 
six years and eleven months of pre- 
carious options, I set out for Holly- 
wood. My violin was in Mothballs 
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Pitch ...and there you are, looking 


taller, slimmer, more important! How? GGG drops the front of the coat, 


giving it.a slight dip. Effect: your coat never hikes up in front. It always 
has a forward pitch that gives you the flattering posture of the well 


dressed man. Another reason you look so much better in GGG! 


Write Wm. P Goldman & Bros., Inc., Department B2, 
12 East 14th Street, New York 3, N. Y. for nearest store 
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(Max Mothballs was our neighbor- 
hood pawnbroker), Sevcik’s Scales 
were years behind in the dim fog of 
memory, but Vibrata, an assistant 
Goddess of fiddle players, was skulk- 
ing in the underbrush ready with one 
last haymaker. I caught it squarely 
on the button, in the form of a 
massive phonograph equipped with 
a fabulous turn-over changer; so 
fabulous a changer, indeed, that 
having changed all my records it 
went on to change my life. 

I came to Hollywood a level- 
headed youth determined to eschew 
the high life which had ruined too 
many writers. Not for me the gay 
parties at the Trocadero or the 
pseudo-Norman chateaux with swim- 
ming pools. Au contraire, | ate my 
meals at a delightful Yumburger 
stand and lived in a one-room effi- 
ciency flatlet on Santa Pariah Drive, 
in South Beverly Hills. But in one 
mad moment when my guard was 
down | acquired The Golem, as my 
phonograph was known, and things 
were instantly different. 

First, when the machine was in- 
stalled there was no longer room to 
lower the in-a-door bed, which ne- 
cessitated a move to a new apart- 
ment house on Fatcat Plaza Drive, 
in North Beverly Hills. My rent 
quadrupled but the phonograph 


could sulk in splendor and that’s 
what mattered. To placate the door- 
man, my vintage Dodge gave way to 
a sleek new convertible, and to com- 
plete my economic ruin, I ordered a 
batch of new suits with only one pair 
of pants. I lost my capital, my budget 
was in hideous imbalance, my pre- 
cious independence was gone, but 
what did it matter?—I owned the 
only phonograph in the world, as 
Groucho Marx once described it, on 
which you could put a Beethoven 
symphony and get back only a hand- 
ful of coffee beans. The Golem was 
master in our new home, there was 
no doubt of that. Once, when my 
mother was visiting me, she asked 
the identity of the distinguished, 
well-dressed man who lived with us 
and in a broken voice I told her that 
it was the technician in charge of re- 
pairing the record-changer. 

Finally, when everything but pre- 
frontal lobotomy had been tried, 
without affecting the symphonic tape- 
worm in the phonograph, which 
caused it to chew up my records and 
spew them contemptuously onto the 
rug, the repairman put away his 
platinum screwdriver and fell back 
on old-fashioned Hollywood psy- 
choanalysis. “Your phonograph,” 
he announced gravely, “is suffering 
from a pronounced inferiority com- 
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Fernando Albuerne and the famous 
Coro de Madrigalistas sing in Span- 
ish the moving music of Cuba's 

T10165 


sunny Yuletide. 











Cathedral bells peal and choirs sing 
to the joy of the traditional Englist 
family. Christmas. God Rest Ye 
Merry! 
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The Vienna Boys Choir jubilantly 
voices all the splendor of Christmas. 
Toscanini called them “the best in 
the world.” T10164 


Two aeabeed singing groups, a 
trio and a pest beautifully ex- 
press the deep emotions of t the Pc 
tuguese Christmas. T101 
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A whole wide world 
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plex. That shabby print of The Angelus 
hanging over the machine must come 
down and you must put up a white- 
period Utrillo.” 

In my sneaky way I tried to cut down 
by putting up a later, inferior Utrillo but 
the Golem, in a paroxysm of outraged 
artistic sensibility instantly mangled a 
B-minor Mass, a Handel harp con- 
certo, and, for a pointed and poignant 


encore, Nobody Knows the Trouble I’ve 
Seen. By borrowing on my insurance | 
was able to placate the Furies that 
dwelt in my phonograph and from then 
on things went swimmingly, except that 
I was swimming upstream with agoniz- 
ing pains in my chest. 


Well, it’s been a good life, though it 
took a lot of tuning. I have rubbed el- 


bows with many of the great musicians 
of our time (musicians, for some rea- 
son, will not shake hands but prefer to 
rub elbows) and, though there are mo- 
ments when I wish with all my heart that 
some kind friend had punctured both 
my eardrums at an early age, lam stilla 
music lover and expect to go to my 
grave in that same state of slightly off- 
key grace. 
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86 PROOF. BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY. ARTHUR BELL & SONS 
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It always rings true! 
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THE CELEBRATION SCOTCH 


... than the sound of bells 


Ideally light and right— 

a whisky of classic 

bouquet and flavour. 
“Such a pleasant Scotch!” 


HARTFORD, CONN., SOLE DISTRIBUTORS FOR THE U.S.A, ' 
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I have touched only a few high 
spots of my long life in music in this 
memoir, bearing in mind always that 
this is a family journal which goes 
through the U. S. mails. Those read- 
ers who can stand the sight of 
Type-O Blood, as most of it is mine, 
are respectfully referred to Once 
More, With Feeling, at the National 
Theatre, N.Y. Mention my name to 
the man in the box office and if we 
are a big hit he will slam the window 


in your face. THE END 





WHY THEY BEHAVE 
LIKE WAITERS 
Continued from Page 39 


At the end of his day, the waiter 
hands in to the cashier or owner his 
checks and the amounts collected. 
He also surrenders such blank checks 
as he has left. All checks must match 
up with the morning’s numbered list. 
The restaurant can’t lose. But the 
customer can be murdered. The 
waiter, after a few hours’ work, has 
a pocketful of checks with various 
totals. He can hand you whichever 
one strikes his fancy. You may no- 
tice that the check is about four 
dollars over what you ate? The 
waiter mumbles his apologies. He 
gets out his spectacles, puts them 
on, fumbles through his pocketful 
of checks and finds yours—or one 
close enough to be yours. 

So—and sadly so, since dining out 
is always done in anticipation of real 
pleasure—the relationship between 
customer and waiter seems to be 
worsening. 

It is hard to say which side is right. 
A recent incident indicates that the 
fault is where you find it. Take the 
case of Max Asnas, a character- 
type who runs a famous delicatessen 
on Seventh Avenue in New York. 
Not long ago he was appalled when 
one of his waiters refused to serve a 
certain customer and insisted that 
the fellow move to somebody else’s 
table. Max confronted the waiter in 
high dudgeon. 

**You’re lucky I only sent him to 
another table,’ sneered the waiter. 
“IT should have sent him to another 
delicatessen.” 

On the other hand, sometimes a 
waiter can be a little too helpful. Re- 
cently a fellow went into a good 
restaurant, glanced at the menu, 
handed it back to the waiter and 
said: “You do it. Just bring me the 
best meal in the house. The waiter 
did. The patron tipped well. 

“Thank you, sir,” said the waiter, 
“and if you know any other people 
who can’t read just send them to me.” 

THE END 








Now...See in spite of the other car’s lights! 


BRACE YOURSELF! Here comes another driver who hasn’t dimmed his lights. 
He’s 175 feet away. Your vision of your side of the road is “washed out’’ by his 
glare. Thea after you pass, it takes precious seconds for your eyes to readjust to 
the reduced light, and you still can’t see the road ahead clearly. It’s like entering a 


dark theatre on a sunny day! 


No other 2-headlamp system ever gave you as 
much light én the low beam as these new General 
Electric SUBURBAN Headlamps. And you need 
more light in the low beam when meeting 
oncoming cars—even if the other driver dims 
his lights and has them aimed properly. 

This new General Electric low beam filament 
is optically centered in the reflector — gives a 





NOW YOU CAN SEE in spite of the other car's lights—better than ever before, 
because you have new G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps. Their “built-in spotlight’’ 
, effect in the low beam projects more light along the right shoulder, helps keep 
your eyes on your side of the road. Now you can spot that fallen box at the 


200-foot mark—which you couldn't see with your old headlamps! 


New G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
have a ‘built-in spotlight” 
...In the low beam! 


“built-in spotlight’ effect—puts more light 
where you need it to make passing easier and 
safer. Helps you recover your vision more 
quickly when the other car has passed. 

Have a pair of G-E SUBURBAN Headlamps 
installed and aimed by your dealer, garage or 
service station! General Electric Co., Miniature 
Lamp Dept., Nela Park, Cleveland 12, Ohio. 
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Special low-beam filament shield lets you 
see better in fog, rain or snow. 
Upper beam reaches far and wide for 
safer driving on open road. 
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tivery days a new adventure 


say travelers who have 


been everywhere 








The combination of scenery, good fishing 





and city fun ws refreshingly different ... 
El Gaucho, cowboy of the pampas, is proud of coin- . : ‘ 
> studded belt . . . handed down from father to son and the aU Service ts superb. 


DC-7Bs and DC-6Bs with-radar 


You can vary your vacation in countless ways if you 
go to South America. Idle on sun-drenched patios 
near surf or the spectacular Andes. Win exciting bat- 
tles with trout in lakes... or marlin at sea. Roam 
colorful old Spanish cities. Follow the trail of history 
through silent streets in Incaland. 

All the while, you'll marvel at how far your dollars 
go because of favorable rates of exchange. And you'll 
appreciate the excellent food and courtly service at 
fine luxury hotels. 


30% off on Excursion Fares 


Now you can save 30% on your air fare and go down 





one coast to Buenos Aires and come back the other. 
Buenos Aires is the Paris of South America . . . boasts 50¢ filet mignon, You get this saving on a popular 21-day “host” tour 
bargain French-designed frocks. And our autumn is their spring al : ae aye et 

where you are met at every stop by someone who 
acts as your local guide. 

The cost, which includes round-trip flights, rides 
to and from airports, fine hotel rooms with private 
bath, local sightseeing, is only $101 down from New 
York on the Pan Am Pay-Later Plan. No change of 
plane to either coast. West Coast flights over the 
routes of National (to Miami), Pan American (to 
Panama ), and Panagra (beyond to Buenos Aires ). 

Many tours available 
Anywhere from 11 days to 55 days. Optional side 
trips. You can go with an escorted group. Or you can 
travel independently, leaving any day you like. This 
is the carefree way to see South America. 

For free folders and free advice, see your local 
Travel Agent or the nearest office of Pan American. — 





PAN AMERCICAN 


P , 1 . P PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS q 
Rio’s fantastically beautiful with scalloped beaches, P 
a mountain skyline, tropical flowers and trees 
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>>} in South America. 
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In Argentina, Lago Hess and other 
beautiful lakes and streams abound 
with 25-lb. trout and 30-Ib. land-locked 
salmon. Snow-capped peak is El Trona- 
dor with ski slopes nearby 
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PAN AMERICAN-GRACE AIRWAYS 


; In Chile, Antumalal Lodge is modern with a houselike comfort. You 
aah gn can fish Villarrica Lake and shoot the rapids in the Tolten River 
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THE BEST WAY 
TO SEE RIO 
Continued from Page 84 


operators. Neither would yield the right 
of way. One driver pulled his gun and 
shot the other dead. Nothing happened 
to the killer because he was a deputy 
and therefore immune. 


“There is a man here, an analphabet, 
who practices medicine without a li- 
cense. He hypnotizes people, and when 
they are asleep he operates on them, 
taking things out of them. He does it 
without antiseptics. Everybody is baf- 
fled. Doctors watch him, openmouthed. 
He hasn’t lost a patient. 

“Every day there is something new 
to get adjusted to. Maybe that’s why 
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** Sweetheart ’’ Sewing Set ... 7” 
dressmakers’ shears and 5” embroi- 
dery scissors in leather case. Nile 
Green, Caribbean Blue, Tapestry 
Red, Primrose Yellow, Sahara Tan, 
or Ivory. No. GS-3, $9.95. 
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Wiss Pinking Shears make dec- 
orative finishes on hundreds of 
items, widest range of fabrics. 
Ravel resistant. Cut several 
thicknesses. Sizes, 5%” to 
1042”, $4.95 to $11.95. 


Versatile Kitchen Shears for 
dozens of household chores. 
Open bottles, cut meat, fish, 
poultry, twine. Colored han- 
dies, $2.95. Chrome or copper 
plated, $3.95. 
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A Cutlery Treasure by Wiss: New Lustre-Chrome shears 
and scissors with lifetime chrome plating, a gift sure to de- 
light any home sewer. The very finest shears and scissors 
made, each individually gift boxed. Dressmakers’ shears, 
light trimmers, sewing and embroidery scissors, $3.95 to 
$5.95. Illustrated: Trimming Shears No. 113712, $5.95. 





New Wiss Skalloping Shears. 
Anyone who sews will love 
them. They cut scallops and 
reverse scallops for prettier, 
ravel-resistant seam finish. 
No. SN-7, $7.50. 


At notions and cutlery counters, hardware stores and sewing centers. 
For other WISS gift suggestions, write Dept. G-1 for free catalogue. 


J. WISS 2 SONS COMPANY, NEWARK 7,N. J. 


World's largest Manufacturer of Shears, Scissors, Pinking Shears, 
Skalloping Shears, Metal Cutting Snips and Garden Shears 
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cariocas have so much patience. 
For instance, the lack of water— 
which actually is not a lack of water, 
but a matter of misappropriation of 
the money for new reservoirs and 
pumps and mains. City officials an- 
nounce the repair of an aqueduct in 
seventy-two hours—everybody 
laughs. They say, “This can’t be true, 
it’s an official statement.’ Yesterday 
a tank car of water was stolen at 
gunpoint. The firemen will have to 
put out fires with blankets—every 
hydrant is dry. A girl played Lady 
Godiva in front of one hydrant. She 
stood with her back against it, saying 
she wouldn’t move until the water 
was turned on. 

“The worst scandal is the mail. 
Never send a special-delivery let- 
ter—it never gets there. The stamps 
here have no gum on them; in every 
post office there is a paste pot for 
you to use. The postmaster in a small 
town, Teresopolis, sold stamps for a 
year and soaked them off letters to 
sell again. An airmail letter to Sdo 
Paulo—an hour’s flight away, with a 
plane every hour—takes ten days. 
It’s the fault of the administration; 
Rio has more functionaries than 
London. They come to work when 
they feel like it. Just now they’re not 
working at all. The Ministry of the 
Interior closed down altogether be- 
cause of the unflushed sanitary facili- 
ties. That, if you please, is funny, 
since they are responsible for the 
lack of water. The employees in my 
husband’s business, where there is 
water because of a nearby well, come 
to work each morning with bottles to 
carry water home for the next day.” 





When I toldfall this to the Im- 
mortal, he nodded in agreement and 
said, ““Yes, I know. True, true, true. 
But it’s a young country trying to 
jump a hundred years in one leap. 

“It’s all here; labor, patience, 
good will, energy, raw materials. We 
have iron fora million years, and oil 
and rubber and gold—and enter- 
prise. Look at Venezuela next door, 
much smaller, much poorer, and 
with a currency that is more stable 
than the U.S. dollar. 

“Small men sit on our wealth, 
they have no idea of the world out- 
side their office walls. They mistrust 
everything and everybody except 
each other. The tragedy of this land 
is bureaucracy.” 


A Swiss-made cogwheel railroad 
runs to the top of the mountain on 
which stands the statue of Christ the 
Redeemer. You also can get there 
by car, over roads that ascend in 
serpentines and afford magnificent 
views of the city. There is a Chinese 
view framed in bamboo and purple 
blossoms; another is called the View 
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Plan now for your winter vacation in 
La Province de Québec—where the 
snow is deep and white, the air dry 
and clear, the sun strong and bright. 
You will enjoy warm French-Canadian 
hospitality in comfortable modern 
inns and hotels. 


To help plan your trip, write today for a 
free copy of ‘SKI IN LA PROVINCE DE 
QUEBEC”’. Address: Provincial Publicity 
Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Québec City, 
Canada; or 48 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, N. Y. 
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e how to make 
master portraits 


Far beyond the painted pictures of our 
loved ones are the present-day photographs, 
made by a great camera. Such is 





Great indoor photographs are made by 
this compact, eye-level 35mm reflex camera 
in which your picture is seen large, bril- 
liant and clear because you are looking 
through the great Zeiss Tessar f/2.8 lens, 
with its diaphragm wide open. A touch of 
your finger and this great optical instru- 
ment reverts to pre-set aperture and speed. 

Various models at leading dealers 
from $109. Send for Booklet CH-28. 


CARL ZEISS, Inc. 


485 FIFTH AVENUE+NEW YORK®N.Y. 


WORLD FAMOUS ZEISS IKON CAMERAS 
ARE PRECISION-MADE IN WEST GERMANY 








of the Emperor’s Table. You enter a 
jungle of immense trees, some with 
air roots and others covered with or- 
chids. Ferns and magnificent palms 
line the road. Here are all the sounds 
peculiar to the deepest tropics, toads 
making many of.them; and there is 
the constant screech and chatter of 
birds and monkeys. It is astonishing 
in its closeness, for you will see no 
wilder jungle even in the remote rain 
forest of the Amazon. 

Some distance beneath the statue of 
the Saviour is the Hotel Corcovado, 
an inn run thirty years by Willy 
Timmermann and his wife. Typically 
German, Herr Timmermann—in 
the midst of this living tapestry lit- 
erally choked with millions of exotic 
flowers of all colors—has set along 
the balustrade of the outdoor dining 
room twelve geraniums in cans. 
Each is watered every day and me- 
ticulously tended, as is everything 
else here. The chairs and tables are 
precisely arranged, and the waiters, 
trained by Willy himself, according 
to ancient usage, keep the right arm 
behind them as they lean forward 
and present things with the left. The 
only other place you could have ob- 
served such formal service was at 
the Hotel Kaiser Wilhelm in Berlin 
i century ago. 

In the vast dining room is a large 
mahogany holding about 
three hundred glasses; each, al- 
though they are seldom used, is 
spotless. There is also a hundred- 
year-old clock that keeps time to the 
second. Frau Timmermann gets up 
at five A.M., Herr Timmermann at 
seven. Everything here shines. 

The Brazilian beer Herr Timmer- 
mann serves is the best I have tasted 
outside Bavaria. The food is simple 
and good; the specialties are those 
of Liichow’s Restaurant in New 
York. The cold consommé, cold 
roast beef and potato salad are su- 
perb. There are, incidentally, a 
thousand variations of potato salad; 
this is one of the best. As for wine, 
you may have German Riesling and 
Traminer, both of which keep well 
in the tropics. The great French 
whites, and even more the reds, suf- 
fer if kept iong in this climate. 
Champagne keeps well but is very 
expensive. Chilean wines are drink- 
able. Native Brazilian wines are not 


closet 


very good. Herr Timmermann’s 
prices, at present exchange rates, are 
very low. 

er 


Und,” says Herr Timmermann, 
“my place is respectable. Ja, ja, I 
could be a millionaire if I let the 
bars down. But no monkey business 
with me. Men with girls come here 
with Rolls-Royces or Mercedes- 
Benzes, but I have no room for any- 
thing that looks shady. I say, ‘For 
one night I have no rooms, thank 


you and don’t try again. This is a re- 
spectable place.’ 

‘Ach Gott, and then comes der pro- 
fessor. Ja, the classic-type professor, 
English—but a gentleman, I must say, 
through and through—and crazy mit 
bugs and butterflies.” Here, Herr Tim- 
mermann holds his head. “He came 
and asked for a room open to the forest. 
Everybody else wants the other side, 


with a view. He keeps his lights burning 
all night, sets up his insect trap and all 
over his room he hangs rotten bananas. 
The next day the room is full of butter- 
flies and bugs. They’re all over the ceil- 
ing, the furniture, the floor, wherever 
you step. The professor is happy and 
we are not allowed to clean up. He ex- 
plains, it’s all for science, so we leave 
him alone and he gets another room to 


sleep in. Soon it, too, is full mit bugs, 
but now they are in boxes or on pins. 
When this is full, he moves into a third 
room. You must meet der professor— 
he’s a very nice man. But he is ruining 
my hotel. I wouldn't mind beautiful 
butterflies, bui he gathers termites, 
scorpions, spiders, bats, moths, ants, 
tarantulas—all that fearful stuff I don’t 
need in my hotel. 











Brilliant gift idea! There’s pride in giving... _ 
joy in receiving...Samovar Diamond-Clear Vodka. 


Sheer liquid elegance, that’s Samovar... 


clarified to incredible diamond brilliance! 
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DIAMOND-CLEAR VODKA 


For your friends, 
for yourself... 
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Packaged for proud holiday giving - 
in this luxurious gift wrap with royal 
crest motif. A regal gift 
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“He says he is paying for everything 
and I do not quarrel with that, but 
when he leaves, what a job it will be to 
clean up this mess! Der professor is up 
all night watching his trap, and what 
he doesn’t catch, people bring to him. 
Every time a bug flies in the kitchen 
the cook brings it to the professor; the 
waiters catch butterflies instead of serv- 
ing the guests. Here, wait a -‘minute— 


this is a new one.”’ Herr Timmermann 
picks a creature off one of the gerani- 
ums and says: “Let’s bring it to der 
professor.” 

We find the professor busy with his 
assistant, a Jamaican named Shepherd, 
who is chauffeur and handy man and 
not particularly fond of bugs. The pro- 
fessor’s name is Bernard Kettlewell; he 
is the best type of Englishman, hearty 





UNIQUE 


It’s smart. It’s delicious. It’s the finest, 
most popular dry sherry in the world. 
Gently chilled, or on the rocks, its lin- 
gering delicate flavor lends a new bril- 
liance to before-lunch or cocktail time. 


Enjoy incomparable La Ina... one of 
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DRY SHERRY 


the great traditional pleasures of old 
Spain, the home of trwe Sherry wine (in 
Spanish—vino de Jerez). 

Try a La Ina Martini... distinctively 
drier, smoother, stirred with La Ina in- 
stead of vermouth, 
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and jovial, and with the friendliest 
smile. He wears a mustache and a 
tropical costume of shorts and bush 
jacket. He jumps around with the 
enthusiasm of a child. Bugs are on 
walls, ceiling and floor, like a design 
on wall paper. 

Herr Timmermann hands the bug 
to the professor, who booms: “How 
glorious—how absolutely wonder- 
ful! Tell me, where did you find it?” 
Then he jumps back and points at a 
green, multiwinged moth that has 
floated in. He exclaims: “Good 
Lord, how glorious—look what's 
flown in now.” He hands his assist- 
ant the bug Herr Timmermann 
brought, catches the new arrival, 
chloroforms it and puts it in a box. 

““Now look at this,” he says, and 
explains the peculiarities of the new 
acquisition. The professor’s life is a 
constant source of elation. He opens 
a drawer, takes out a poison beetle 
and says: “What are you doing in 
here?” He puts the worst looking 
bugs and tarantulas in the drawer 
where he stores his cigars, to keep 
the help from pilfering. 

“The path you see there is where 
Darwin came up this mountain. The 
forest here—I don’t call it jungle, oi 
virgin forest—I call it indigenous 
forest. Don’t touch that huge cater- 
pillar with the long hair. | call him 





Toni, after a film idol with that kind 
of hairdo. When he gets mad he 
parts his hair in the middle straight 
down his body.” He seized his for- 
ceps. ““Now I take one of these 
hairs—just one—and put it on my 
arm. After lunch you will see that 
where this one hair touched my arm 
will be red and horribly swollen. 
Suppose he crawled down your 
neck!” He picks up another. 

“Now this fellow is masquerading 
as a tarantula, but he has no sting 
at all. See these chaps? They are all 
fakes, they imitate poisonous ones. 
They even fool the birds, who shun 
them, not realizing they are perfectly 
good to eat. Happens all the time. 

“Now this one with the design 
like tree bark—he always. matches 
himself to the bark of the tree so you 
can’t see him. This lamp—and don’t 
look at it too long—has brought all 
this in here . . . the owner of this ho- 
tel is an awfully nice chap... gave 
me another room to sleep in, and 
when that was filled with specimens, 
a third. This bunch of rotten ba- 
nanas has attracted huge moths 
that look exactly like rotten ba- 
nanas themselves, down to the spots. 
All this collection goes straightway 
to the British Museum.” 

In a week Professor Kettlewell’s 
trap has attracted 1600 bugs, more 





famous fashion models give their friends 
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The girls who really know clothes say Ship’n Shores are the smartest gift 
for people on the go! Here, two from a wonderful holiday collection 
of no-iron blouses in Dacron and pima cotton. The finely-detailed blouse 
with contoured collar...and the shadow-striped overblouse, each 3.98 
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than half of which are unknown. 
He is delirious with joy. Among 
them is a moth with a foot-and-a- 
half wing spread. He handed me a 
stick and said: “*What is this?” 

i said: “A stick.” 

“No,” he said, “examine it 
closely. What is it?” 

“Still a stick.” 

“No, it is an insect.” He had an- 
other bug, like a large ladybug, 
red-brown, with two spots; when it 
was annoyed it went into tremen- 
dous rages and changes. Its eyes 
came out and lit up, a beak like that 
of a parrot appeared. It blinked and 
put on a fearful riot. 

“An impostor,” said Kettlewell, 
“not dangerous at all really. Just 
like some people.” 

Whenever it got boiling hot down 
in Rio | came up for the breath- 
taking view from Corcovado, for 
the cold consommé and the roast 
beef and potato salad and the bugs 
and beetles of the distinguished Dr. 
Bernard Kettlewell. 

“Good Lord, how glorious this is. 
Now watch them come out of the 
forest exactly on time. Oh dear, the 
scents that float about; they carry a 
million and one messages from all 
the life about us.” 

“Who is in back of ali that?” I 
asked. 

The professor looked at me and 
said: “It’s survival of the fittest, I’m 
afraid.” 

“| hate to see the professor go,” 
said Willy Timmermann, “because 
then comes the cleaning up. Mein 
Gott—my poor Frau—it would be 
easier to burn down the hotel.” 


A long time ago I wrote a story 
about the world’s biggest hotel, so 
large that the chef used a motorboat 
to put the noodles in the soup. This 
hotel existed only in my imagina- 
tion—until I came to Brazil. On one 
of the days when it was 102°, when 
the air was absolutely still, when the 
air conditioning had broken down, 
when putting on a necktie was like 
slipping into an overcoat—I de- 
cided to drive up to Petropolis 
where the cariocas used to go over 
the weekend, to the Hotel Quitan- 
dinha, a super pleasure dome con- 
structed during the Getulio Vargas 
regime. 

It sits well in its scenery. It is as if 
you took the town of St. Moritz and 
all its hotels and kneaded them to- 
gether to make one immense pala- 
tial hotel. If the exterior is large, the 
interior is bigger, like the home of a 
man who keeps elephants as house 
pets. It was decorated by Dorothy 
Draper with remarkable taste and 
courage. The chandeliers are like 
roller coasters suspended from the 
ceiling. There is a bird cage in one of 


the lobbies in which you could give 
riding lessons. A ballroom turns out to 
be a swimming pool. In the game rooms 
stand sixty roulette tables. 

When I arrived, the room clerk, an 
affable, never-smiling little man, handed 
me the price list: 


Double room, inside view. . . . ° $4.00 
Double room, outside view. . . . $6.00 
De-luxe double room. . . . . . . $7.00 


Special-de-luxe double room . . $ 9.00 
Super-de-luxe double room 


for four persons. . . . .. . $22.00 
Presidential apartment. . . . . $35.00 
ES gs 5s we Se 
Guest’s servant’s room. . . . . $ 2.00 


The presidential suite was rented and 
I contented myself with a special- 
de-luxe room. The dining room func- 
tioned well under the new manage- 
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buoyant easy-to-carry wood frame. For free illustrated bro- 
chure and name of your nearest dealer, write: The Baltimore 


Luggage Company, Dept. H-1, Baltimore 23, Maryland. 
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ment. Everything was clean, pleasant, 
the air dry and cool, and the Hotel 
Quitandinha is to be recommended to 
anyone who has a long novel to write 
or for families with many children 
They can get lost easily for the entire 
day. Since the passing of Getulio Var- 
gas, it is a dead hotel. Gambling has 
stopped and there are merely the echoes 
of your footfalls as you walk the vast 





Smart gal—to know a Lady Baltimore Train Case cost just 12.95! 


Isn’t it wonderful? Such outrageous luxury for so little? Yes — you can get this 4-piece matched set 
of Lady Baltimore fashion luggage for about sixty dollars. Model’s Case, $13.95, 21” Weekender, $14.95 
and 26” Pullman, $18.95. Looks so elegant you'd almost pass it by, with its solid brass trim, tamper 


proof locks, matching identification tags and handsome linings. Scuff and stain resistant viny! covers a 


i) hy Love 
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America’s greatest luggage value 
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have kept for 353 years... 
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Since 1605, the recipe 
of famous Chartreuse 
liqueurs has remained 
a closely guarded se- 
cret by a small group 
of Monks at the moun- 
tain Monastery of La 
Grande Chartreuse in 
France. Nooneelsecan 
duplicate the taste of 
this exquisite liqueur 
which combines 130 
different herbs gath- 
ered by the Monks on 
the hillsides surround- 











marble corridors. The person you 
see approaching from the other end 
of the lobby turns out to be your re- 
flection in a huge mirror. But it was 
delightfully cool, inside and outside, 
with a beautiful view. I swam all 
alone in the pool, I had a drink all 
alone at the bar. 

Before dinner I washed my hands 
in a marble retreat with enough fix- 
tures for a regiment—and hung my 
cap in a coatroom on one of several 
thousand empty hooks—all chosen 
by Miss Draper—all polished brass. 

In the vast dining room were 
eighteen guests, some with children 





who were very well behaved. The 
dinner was good. Melon and pros- 
ciutto, followed by a kind of shash- 
lik with rice and beans; salad of 
hearts of palm; very good coffee; 
good native cigars. Three excellent 
Brahma brand beers and dinner, all 
of it $6.45—with music by the profes- 
sor. At ten I was sleepy and wan- 
dered up the six kilometers or so to 
bed and to the first sound and 
dreamless sleep of my visit. 


As I entered my room one day, a 
maid was sweeping. She was about 
Continued on Page 156 
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In all the world 
there is no after- 
dinner liqueur like 
Chartreuse the 
most distinctive 
liqueur you can 
serve or give. You 
will find Char- 
treuse at your 
dealer’s in an un- 
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For a beautifully illustrated booklet 
on the atory of Chartreuse, write— 
Schieffelin & Co., 30 Cooper Square, 





New York, N. Y. Dept L 





~~ . & usual carton. Also 
~ in tenth size in 


Cc! special gift box. 
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For those who demand “‘picture-perfect”’ 
results, with any camera, there’s no finer 
camera accessory than G-E’s Golden Crown 
Exposure Meter! 

The super-sensitive, direct reading 
Golden Crown is simple to operate. Once 
exposure index and shutter-speed are set, 
the photographer simply aims the Golden 
Crown and presses the button. There’s the 
exact reading (f/stop or EV number). No 
squinting or misreading .. . nothing to ree 
member... no calculations to make! 





Lifetime warranty, too! 

For a detailed descriptive folder, write 
Section 583:108, Instrument Department, 
General Electric Company, 40 Federal 


Street, West Lynn, Massachusetts. 


Progress /s Our Most Important Product 


GENERAL @@ ELECTRIC 
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DECEMBER WEATHER 

Sg C Going places this month? As a guide for 

travelers, the alphabetical listing below 

indicates December's average temperature 

extremes and humidity figures for selected 

cities around the world. 
HIGH LOW HUMIDITY 

Albuquerque 50 27 51 
Amsterdam 42 33 91 
Athens, Greece 57 46 73 
Atlanta 56 37 71 
Berlin 37 29 87 
Brussels 42 33 91 
Buenos Aires 82 60 67 
Cairo 70 49 80 
Calcutta 77 56 63 
Cape Town, S. Afr. 77 58 70 
Caribou, Me. 30 12 82 
Chicago 42 27 73 
Colorado Springs 53 22 38 
Columbus, Ohio 45 28 77 
Daytona Beach 68 46 76 
Detroit 4] a7 73 
Dublin 47 35 85 
Geneva 35 29 82 
Honolulu 79 69 71 
Indianapolis 45 28 76 
Istanbul 51 43 83 
Jackson, Miss. 63 38 70 
Jerusalem 56 43 56 
Juneau 34 27 90 
Kingston, Jamaica 87 69 73 
Las Vegas, Nev. 60 34 40 
Leningrad 26 18 95 
Lisbon 58 47 81 
London 45 36 86 
Milwaukee 38 22 75 
Nassau, Bahamas 78 69 75 
New Orleans 65 45 is 
New York 46 36 66 
Omaha 45 25 65 
Paris 44 33 87 
Philadelphia 46 33 72 
Phoenix 69 4] 59 
Portland, Ore. 49 39 83 
Rome 53 40 73 
St. Louis 49 32 66 
San Francisco 56 43 82 
San Salvador 85 60 63 
Singapore 86 73 83 
Sioux City 43 22 60 
Stockholm 33 24 85 
~ Sydney a 63 70 
Topeka 49 26 57 
Tulsa 58 35 61 
Vienna 38 31 79 
Washington, D. C. 49 34 69 
Winnipeg 15 -3 81 
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Shelling on Sanibel Island proves an absorbing hobby even for the casual West Coast visitor. You find the 
rare, colorful varieties prized by collectors. Button-cute types for decorating suntogs and fashion accessories. 


Sunshine Skyway Bridge crosses Tampa Bay between 
St. Petersburg and Palmetto. Visit nearby metropoli- 
tan Tampa. Enjoy boating, fishing, water sports on 
two big bays. Fine shops, restaurants and night clubs. 


Snook fishing in tropical Myakka River, a few miles 
inland from Venice and Gulf of Mexico. Six-pounder 
being netted is a typical catch in these gamey waters. 
Trail your boat down or rent one at nominal rates. 





FREE ! New 100-page FLORIDA VACATION GUIDE. Gives tour information. Tells what to do, 
see, in Florida’s nine vacation regions. Plus 152 color photos, route maps. Just mail coupon! 


Fiorida 


YEAR 'ROUND LAND OF GOOD LIVING 





EXECUTIVES: For full story on Florida's industrial advantages, write: Development Commission, Dept. R, on business letterhead. 
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Florida 
West Coast 


one of Florida’s nine v@cation regions 


Seashell enchantment 


Enjoy this rewarding island interlude 
to a holiday on the Florida West Coast 


Delightfully off the beaten path and a joy to explore 
are the secluded islands of Sanibel and Captiva. Their 
southerly beaches are a treasure-trove of seashells 
Some 300 varieties are found. It’s a shell collector’s 
paradise. An interesting side-trip you can make with 
ease from any West Coast city. Just drive to Punta 
Rassa and ferry your car across the sound. 

You'll find others in this chain of offshore barrier 
islands equally enchanting. They 
Dunedin and extend south past Clearwater, St 
Petersburg, Bradenton, Sarasota, all the way to Fort 
Myers. Many are connected by bridges. Some you 
sail to in small boats. 


begin opposite 


Sun on their white sand beaches. Swim in their 
clear blue waters. Fish in the surf. Wade out and 
snag a catch of luscious stone crabs. Have a cook- 
out under palms and Caribbean pines. It’s a refresh- 
ing change of vacation pace. 

Matter of fact, all nine regions of Florida have 
their fascinating hidden-away places to visit. Those 
short excursions that make vacations long remem 
bered. And the new FREE Florida Vacation Guide 
tells you all about them—where they are, how you 
reach them. Pius facts about each resort city, costs, 
many details to help you plan a rewarding Florid# 


holiday. Send for your copy now. See coupon below 





Broad, white-sanded beaches, patterned by brilliant 
sunshine and shade of Sabal palms, are a West Coast 
feature. Beyond the picnicking family is the shimmer- 
ing Gulf of Mexico, ideal for bathing and fishing 


State of Florida ¢ Room 1801-D 
Commission Building, Tallahassee, Florida 


Gentlemen: Please send FREE Florida Vacation Guide 
Name___ -_ 


Address — 


City e Zon State 





Continued from Page 154 


forty old, with no fat on her 


y ea©rs 


form, with carrot-red hair and a 


quick efficiency in all her move 


] 


ments. The lean lower jaw snapped 


open, she bit off a smile and, point- 
ing at my bag with a bony finger, 
she said in French: “The first Louis 
Vuitton valise | have seen in years. 
Are you French?” 

“No.” 

“Just the same, you own a French 
traveling case. Oh, it makes my 
heart ache—seventeen years since | 
seen France. | excuse 


lave my- 


self... if lamin the way I can come 
back to do your room?” 

“No, please stay. Go on talking.” 

“Your first visit to Brazil, mon- 
sieur?”’ 

“Oui.” 

The rest of what she said must 
have been going around in her head 
for years, for it came out like a tape 
recording: 

““Monsieur, seventeen years I am 
here—in Brazil. Brazil, monsieur, is 
perhaps a lovely country for Bra- 
zilians, for Negroes and Indians. 
Oh, but not for us, monsieur, who 
know a different life, who know Eu- 
rope and /a belle France. When you 
are young and foolish—and listen 
to advice —— They said, “Of course 
he is a’ great deal older than you, 
and not exactly Apollo—but he is 
a Brazilian millionaire.’ 

“‘Where they got the millionaire 
idea, | 


money like water and sent me flow- 


never knew. Oh, he spent 


ers every day and walked around 
Paris in a white linen suit, always 
biack 


Panama 


never 


thin 


reserved, smiling, a 


cigar in his face—a 
hat, black shoes, gloves, a cane with 
a golden knob—very distinguished. 
“Do you mind, cher monsieur, if 
I sit on the sofa for a moment? 
“Alors, as | have said, one is a 
young girl full of dreams and illu- 
sions. I married him. He looked old, 
old. How to describe him? P 
of Brazil are of many 
brown, black, blue-black, yellow- 


black, coffee color, every color. His 


eople 


colors— 


face was like the inside of an alliga- 
tor pear—that finely wrinkled brown 
skin around the stone. 

‘**Also, he was insanely jealous. 
You have never seen such jealousy. 
I had been engaged to a nice French 
boy, but I could not make up my 
mind to marry him. It would have 
been a hard life; his parents were 
butchers. | saw his mother sitting 
outdoors in the winter among the 
tables of meat, with her mufflers and 
sweaters, her face and hands freezing 
red like the cold meat. I saw myself, 
if | married Gaston, sitting there too. 
be glad to 


Alors—now | would 


freeze in France. Here I am dying of 


heat. But Antenor de Chillimingras 
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talked of Rio, of his family, of his car 
and servants, of the future of Brazil, of 
his hacienda, of gold and oil. He asked 
for my hand—and I became Senhora 
which I am today, 
for there is no divorce in Brazil. 

“My family said, ‘Much better an 
older man, who is true and kind, than a 


de Chillimingras 


young rascal who deceives you at every 
turn.” 


“So I married him, and I was pun- 
ished from the first day. Oh, his jeal- 
ousy! He was jealous of the priest who 
married us, of the cabdriver, of the 
waiter. He threatened to kill me if | 
ever looked at anyone else. And—he 
gambled. 

“So we came to Rio, and of course 
he turned out not to be a millionaire 
at all. Oh yes, he had a house, but it was 





full of his relatives—brothers, sisters, 
uncles, aunts, cousins. I had no room 
to call my own. This house also had 
servants, but I couldn’t tell them from 
the relatives—everyone was very proud 
and poor and silent, like my husband. 
At first I sat and cried, then I began to 
go out for walks every day. 

“When I told him of the child he said 
grandly that we would drive to the 
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The Wonderful New 


HRILL to the performance of this most-advanced 


of all slide projectors! Never before— 


a 300 watt 35mm, Bantam & 127 projector, bright as most 


500’s! And its slides never pop out of focus, like 
others do, for Opta-Matic keeps them at 
near-room temperature! The secret is in its 


revolutionary Optacor System! 


Show your slides automatically with the 
Ready-Matic Changer, soon as they’re back 
from developing—no costly trays or magazines, 
no added expense per slide. And the high-speed, 
coated 4” lens shows a bigger picture than others 


do ... at closer distances! Truly, a modern miracle! 
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hacienda, which is called a fazenda. | “When my time came he went to get —_—‘ me, along with other children and even 


ters, thought that would be better, butit was —_— the doctor in our car—oh, that car. It the dogs. What one can survive! It is a 
youn an endless trip over terrible roads, toa _ had six spare tires in the luggage com- __— miracle that the child lives; she is fif- 
had place with savages, with servants who _partment—none any good—inacoun- teen now. And she is very beautiful, | 
— still don’t know that slavery is over for try where rubber grows on trees. Of — must say. 
oud they never get paid—they are part of course, he never made it in time. Then ‘We went back to Rio and, after the 
ind. the family. The house had gilded furni- 1 was grateful for the savages; they hacienda, it seemed better and | became 
dia ture and windows without glass; no gave mesomethingtodrink madefrom proud and silent, too, and we lived 
; electricity, snakes and bugs, and no _ the bark of a tree, and I felt no pain. somehow. But he gambled incessantly— 
comfort whatever. Oh, I wanted to die. The baby was born and lay in bed with —_and always lost. He could not support 
the 
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aid newest of today’s polyethylenes 


... actually indestructible material, 





lifetime-guaranteed because it just can’t 


break—ever! Lightweight (Opta-Matic is 


about 6 lbs.—complete)! The beautiful 

finish complements designer James Parcher’s 
advanced styling, and defies all mars, 

scuffs, stains and discoloration. Another exclusive 
feature of Opta-Matic, that makes it the new 
Siecbelettuc MB tems) aehicealeye Mest 40) 


EXCLUSIVE! 
Permanently -sealed, 
service-free chassis; 

lamp changes 
externally without tools. 
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OPTA-VUE is trademark for 
“the world’s first family of 
slide accessories” 


See 35mm & 127 Opta-Matic 
and other Opta-Vue Slide 
Accessories wherever you buy 
film. So very new, 80 imme- 
2Y%, an diately successful, please be 
: patient if your dealer is tem- 
porarily out of Opta-Matic 


*MARLEX is a trademark for 
Phillips family of olefin 
polymers, 
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us. I took the child and got work as 
a chambermaid. 

“But making a living and sending 
my daughter to school in Rio was 
very difficult. It’s not safe to let 
girl walk to school alone, so I had 
to take my daughter there and c 
for her. Also they learn nothing. 

*“*Yesterday, my daughter would 
Say, ‘we had no school because the 
teacher had a headache, and today 
he did not feel like teaching.’ She 
was at home most of the time, she 
read things no good for her. | got 
through working at four, then I had 
to fetch her in the dripping heat, do 
my shopping, cook, put my house 
in order... day after day, year in 
year out. 

“I! hoped for a time that Senhor 
Chillimingras would come upon 
better days and find it in his heart to 
help us—at least, the child. But | 
learned that he was so hurt in his 
pride, at my becoming a chamber- 
maid, that he closed his door on me 
forever and went back to the 
fazenda. | came up here with the 
child and put her in school, and | 
put some money aside each week. 
Some day I'll have enough to take 
me back to France. 

“It won't be easy to have to go 
back home after seventeen years— 
and to say: Here, papa—here | 
am—with my child, destitute.’”’ 

She pointed at the desk and said 
“IT see you are reading André 
Maurois. He was here, and he wrote 
that the Brazilian has an extreme 
gentleness of heart, a lively interest 
in all that is beautiful, and a great 
sentiment of honor. My husband 
has that sense of honor also. He was 
so worried about his gambling debts 
that he went to a psychoanalyst who 
told him not to kill himself and not 
to worry; who rid him of all his 
debt-paying complexes and told him 
money was of no importance, ex- 
cept, naturally, the money he owed 
for the treatment. 

“I count the days. At last I'll be 
going back to France which I left as 
a beautiful girl, seventeen years ago 
Me a maid, the only French maid in 
Brazil, where everyone has a dozen 
servants ” She started crying, 
and apologized: “Excuse me, but | 
had to say this to someone who car 
appreciate it—here, nobody under- 
stands.” 


Morning at giant Hotel Quitan- 
dinha is glorious—Alpine light, a 
cool breeze, a magnificent pan- 
orama. And although this is only an 
hour from Rio, the climatic differ- 
ence Is as great as that between Paln 
Springs and the Adirondacks. 

Solidly built, the hotel is almost 
completely soundproof. My room 
is beautifully furnished, the bed 
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immense, the bathroom big witha king- poration; 


know. 


nobody really seems to 


size tub to match. Unusual in the tropics, 


there is abundant hot and cold water. 


The towels are too big to steal and I drove over good roads, past large, 
there is a rug instead of a bath mat. well-kept estates and in to the pleasant 


Somebody must lose a lot of money on nearby city of Petropolis, where the 


this place, for everything is kept in house of aeronaut Santos Dumont is 


meticulous order. Who owns it? The located, and where President Juscelino 


room clerk says it belongs to the state, Kubitschek hasa villa. “*Driver, tell me: 


the headwaiter says an American cor- Why do they call him by his first name?” 
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streets and around a small park. 
There are wicker carts with children 
pulled by goats, nursemaids in uni- 
form, people walking and talking, 
birds singing, girls laughing, gar- 
deners trimming hedges—all the re- 
laxing sights, sounds and smells of a 


“Oh, because his family name, 
Kubitschek, is foreign and in Brazil 
you are not permitted to change 
your name—so they call him Jusce- 
lino, which is Brazilian.” 





Petropolis consists of neat, small 
villas in pale pinks and greens, un- 


pretentious structures along clean place of rest. THE END 


HOW TO STOP 
SENDING 
CHRISTMAS CARDS 


Continued from Page 102 


men, stars with smiling faces. With 
the advent of the camera came the 
practice of using photographs of 
family groups on Christmas cards. 
And always, there have been snow- 
clad farmhouses and wistful churches 
dreaming on a winter night. 

In the 19th Century, however, 
there were a categories of 
Christmas cards that seem to be ex- 
tinct today. There was, for example, 
a school of art that might be called 
the Agony School. Inspired, per- 
haps, by Wordsworth’s Lucy Gray, 
a number of old cards portray sweet- 
faced little girls lost in the snow— 
more horrible, tiny footsteps 
leading to the river’s edge. Beggar 
boys, in rags, peer through lighted . 
windows of great houses where, 
within, all is frolicsome and festive. 
A subdivision of the Agony School 
is the Lonely Lady Series; on these 
cards beautiful women, looking wan 


My grandmother was also ad- 
dicted to card saving, and, a while 
back, I spent several quiet hours be- 
side an open trunk poring through 
beribboned packets of old Christ- 
mas cards. It is curious to see, look- 
ing at cards from, say, 1875 on, 
how much and how little they have 
changed. There were then, as now, 
plenty of “joke” Christmas cards— 
for example, a scene showing a vio- 
lent family argument at the Christ- 
mas dinner table with members 
heaving plates and glassware, and, 
on the wall above, a sampler reading 
‘“‘Home, Sweet Home.” There were, 
then as now, cards with animated 
inanimate objects—dancing snow- 


few 


or, 
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and cast aside, recline in gardens, 
on stone benches, or in gazebos, or 
appear to be sobbing against Gre- 
cian columns. Sometimes the ladies 
have small children with them. In 
one, a mother with two babes stands 
on a rock in the middle of a wild 


sea, clutching the twisted branch of 


a leafless sapling. The sentiment 
here is “Good Tidings of Great 
Joy!” (In all Agony cards the mes- 
sages are agonizingly joyful.) 

Still another subdivision of this 
school might be called the Woeful 
Wildlife subdivision; family pets, in 
various states of helplessness, are 
used to impart cheery greetings. A 
puppy, caught in a trap, says, 
“Wishing You a Happy New Year!” 
“Glad Tidings!” cries a parrot, un- 
aware of the monkey that is ap- 
proaching stealthily from behind, 
about to mug her. And the soft 
delicacy of the drawings in these 
cards betrays no intent of irony. 
Small birds, notably robins, are pic- 
tured in any number of plights. 
There was even, in the 1880's, an 
enormously popular series of Christ- 
mas cards featuring very small, very 
dead robins lying on their backs 
with their tiny toes turned up. In 
instances these cards play 
upon the “Peace on Earth” theme— 
the peace, apparently, of the grave. 


most 


One school of Christmas-card de- 
sign whose passing may deserve to 
be lamented is the “animated” or 
three-dimensional cards. In _ these 
elaborate confections, the pull of a 
paper tab turned a flat card intc a 
nosegay full of lifelike paper flow- 
ers; opening a tiny paper window 
shutter revealed a world of tinselly 
life inside a house; the tug of a small 
string unfolded a paper fan and 
turned it into a belfry ringing with 
paper bells. There are still, to be 
sure, plenty of trick cards—cards 
that stand up. turn into something 
else, cards where Santa’s plastic 
eyeballs can be made to roll—but 
there are none, I think, with the ex- 
quisite fragility of the old ones. 

Christmas cards are frequently 
criticized for failing to convey the 
true spirit of Christmas—a religious 
sentiment. But as you can see, from 
that first Old King Cole card on, 
secular subjects have always been 
the favorites. “Periodically, we get 
scolded by the press for not putting 
enough religion into our cards,” one 
card executive told me. “‘But the fact 
is the public hasn’t wanted religious 
subjects.” One of the largest card 
manufacturers claims it has put out 
more religious cards than its con- 
sumer surveys have indicated were 
warranted; the cards sit neglected on 
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the card-shop shelves. Humorous cards 
invariably outstrip religious ones, as do 
“famous artist’ cards—cards which re- 
produce museum classics or “modern” 
paintings by Grandma Moses, Sir Win- 
ston Churchill or Norman Rockwell. 
But over the last ten years, a steady 
trend toward more religious cards has 
set in, and this year a larger number 
than ever will be on sale. 


Christmas-card art has always been 
quick to draw on current events for 
subject material. No sooner had the 
first horseless carriage chugged down 
the street than there appeared a horse- 
Christmas 
have been Prohibition Christmas cards, 


less-carriage card. There 
Repeal Christmas cards, Depression 
Christmas cards and New Deal Christ- 
mas cards. This year, which has been a 








HE HELPED SHRINK THE EARTH 


Since January, Captain Lyle Richard- 
son has been taking part in the only 
regular airline flights that cross the 
U.S. coast to coast and completely 
circle the earth. 

The fact that Qantas pilots do this 
is evidence of the superior airmanship 
that distinguishes the oldest airline in 
the English-speaking world. Qantas 
airmanship, coupled with really superb 
in-flight amenities, makes Qantas the 


QANTAS 


most thoroughly enjoyable way you 
can fly east or west around the world. 
It is a magnificent adventure! 

Qantas, too, offers you the fastest, 
most frequent service from the U.S. to 
Australia. And, you can fly this better 
way to London! 

Ask your travel agent about the 
Qantas Credit Travel Plan, which lets 
you enjoy our service now for just ten 
per cent down. 
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year for Outer Space, there will be mis- 
siles and rockets and, of course, Sput- 
(Alas, the 
us to this one, though 


niks on Christmas cards. 


Russians beat 
The Russian 


government out 


Sputnik cards in 1957.) And, yes, this 


sent 


year there will be a Recession Christmas 
card 


Perhaps the most significant change 


in Christmas cards is the change of 


BLE? 


160 


ai Going out on 


popular taste in art (if it is fair to say 
that Christmas-card art reflects popu- 
lar taste in art). You can notice, first, a 
change in the use of color. Though 
color reproduction has of course im- 
proved, colors in Christmas cards to- 
day are generally more subdued. A 


number of modern cards make use of 


only one or two colors and these are 
apt to be muted pastels. Monotones are 


popular. In the old days, however, 
color was used with much more exuber- 
ance. Reds, oranges, yellows, greens 
and blues appeared flashily and simul- 
taneously. 

Techniques of drawing human fig- 
ures have changed too. Old Christmas 
cards show solider-looking men and 
women; angels were ruddier and more 
muscular; Santa Claus was more ex- 
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plicitly fat, not the stylized piece of 
upholstery that he often is today. 
There used to be heftier cherubs; 
children were more tousled; if little 


boys had dirty faces their faces 
were very dirty. There were none of 
today’s dieted-down angels, none of 
the humanized Walt Disneyish ani- 
mals. Christmas-card art has gained 
in sophistication and lost in hu- 
manity. This is not to say that 
the quality of modern Christmas- 
card art is inferior. Far from it. 
There are a number of handsome, 
even astonishingly beautiful, Christ- 
mas-card designs on the market to- 
day. The UNICEF cards, which use 
art from member countries of the 
United Nations, are particular fa- 
vorites of mine. 

By their very nature, Christmas 
cards are the least personal of all 
greeting cards. They have never had 
the quality of conveying a greeting 
to a particular person like Birthday, 
Anniversary, Mother’s Day, Valen- 
tine, Sympathy, Get Well Soon and 
other types of cards. They have al- 
ways contained messages to every- 
one in general but to no one special. 
This perhaps explains why Christ- 
mas cards have come to emphasize 
the sender rather than the recipient; 
the greeter has become more im- 
portant than the greeted. 

A sociologist recently character- 
ized the Christmas-card habit as a 
“ritual of self-congratulation.” He 
says, “When a person sends a 
Christmas card more often 
saluting himself than his friends.” 
There is evidence, perhaps, to sup- 
port this in the growing popularity 
of self-designed Christmas cards— 
cards which show the sender’s new 
house, or new baby, or new car, or 


he’s 


a view taken during his most recent 
trip to Europe, or some other evi- 
dence of his past year’s accomplish- 
ment. Last year a Texan who had 
just struck his fiftieth gusher sent 
out a Christmas card with a picture 
of an oil rig and the message “‘Hoo- 
ray for me! Merry Christmas, folks!” 

Along with the trend toward using 
Christmas cards solely for self- 
glorification has come the curious 
phenomenon of the Disappearing 
Sentiment. There was a time when 
Christmas cards contained fairly 
substantial messages. There was a 
stanza or sc of verse or a bit of 
prose, often banal and mawkish or 
simply inept, but words, anyway, in- 
tended to call forth some sort of 
Christmas glow or tear from the 
reader. Poets, as the London Times 
pointed out, could pick up pin money 
by writing Christmas cards. Among 
the writers who have had their words 
immortalized in this fashion are 
Alfred, Lord Tennyson, Robert Louis 
Stevenson, Kate Douglas Wiggin, 








Henry Van Dyke, James Whitcomb 
Riley, J. P. McEvoy and “the poet 
of the people,” Edgar Guest. The 
poet laureate of Christmas cards was 
probably Miss Helen Marion Burn- 
side, an English gentlewoman who 
wrote about 6000 verses for English 
and American card publishers in 
her lifetime. 

Today, however, there is almost 
no market for this kind of seasonal 
poetry. Christmas-card sentiments 
have grown shorter and shorter. 
There are cards nowadays in which 
the sentiment is omitted entirely. 
Even the words “Merry Christmas!” 
appear less frequently ; instead, there 
is a chilly “Season’s Greetitigs,”” or 
the even chillier-sounding “‘Greet- 
ings of the Season.” A New York 
housewife blames the cheerless for- 
mality of modern Christmas-card 
messages for her annual agonies of 
writer’s cramp. “I feel I have to 
write little personal notes on my 
cards,” she says, “‘because it’s al- 
most impossible to find a good-look- 
ing card with a really warm senti- 
ment on it. Why, if a friend of mine 
sent me a card that just said ‘Greet- 
ings of the Season’ I'd feel terribly 
hurt.” 

Have you decided to stop sending 
Christmas cards yet? Then consider 
the pesky problem that comes after 


Christmas—when it’s time to take 
them off the mantelpiece and the 
coffee table and you're faced with 
deciding what to do with them. It 
does seem a shame to throw them 
out. And if you give them to the 
kids to cut up and color you'll have 
snips of glitter paper and crayon 
marks all over the rug. You may be 
able to send them to a hospital or 
orphanage, but it is advisable to 
check with the hospital or orphan- 


age first. In recent years a number of 


hospitals and orphanages have re- 
ceived such a tremendous inpouring 
of old Christmas cards that they 
have had to ask the donors, tactfully, 
to desist. 

You may think it would be fun to 
become a Christmas-card collector. 
There have been a number of notable 
ones. The late Queen Mary had a 
famous collection and the late Jona- 
than King, an Englishman, had a 
collection of Christmas cards which, 
at its peak, weighed between six and 
seven tons and was bought for a 
five-figure sum by, of all people, 
Hallmark. Hallmark now boasts the 
largest Christmas-card collection in 
the world—163,000 varieties. 

Perhaps it is hard to stop sending 
Christmas cards because, like all 
habits, there is something pleasant 
about it. As I say, | have not stopped 
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yet. | am not sure, though, whether the 
pleasure of the habit 
from “‘self-congratulation” in 
cards, or from the simpler, more child- 
like fun of getting mail. 
thing quite pleasant about seeing all 


really derives 


sending 
There is some- 


those envelopes in the letter box; and 
if you stopped sending cards, 
would no doubt stop 
them. If, however, 


you 


soon getting 


you really want to 


stop sending Christmas cards, | am 
sure you can do it. 

If you are nagged by uncertainty as 
to whether you should or shouldn’ 
stop, perhaps you will enjoy your card- 
sending more if you throw your whole 
And, 


souls who 


self into it—make a game of it 


if you’re one of the lucky 
have never had the slightest desire to 


stop, then—Merry Christmas. THE END 
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KING EDWARD'S 
MERRY ENGLAND 


Continued from Page 112 


downs, where the Marquess of Bath 
kept state; Goodwood House, close 
to the loveliest racecourse in all 
England, and the place which suc- 
ceeding Dukes of Richmond had 
18th Century 
hunting box into a noble home; 


these and many other great houses 


developed from an 


bristled with servants and guests all 
day and blazed with lights all night. 
It was the ambition of every society 
hostess to have the king to stay; and 
the king always did stay. 

The cost of entertaining him, 
even for a weekend, was enormous. 
But it was the best way of spending 
one’s money. Many 
fused to employ footmen under six 
feet tall, and their 
staffed by impassive giants in scarlet 


peeresses re- 


homes were 
or blue velvet knee breeches and the 
powdered hair of an earlier age. The 
rooms swam in flowers; orchids and 
carnations in silver urns and red 
roses in crystal bowls. There was 
fruit on all the side tables, peaches 
and nectarines, white grapes and 
pineapples. 

Not since ancient Rome had a 
people eaten like the Edwardians. 
Every country house had its French 
chef and every chef had his own spe- 
cialty. Eating began the day. The 
Edwardian country guest 
woke up to his tea and plain crisp 
Marie biscuits brought to him in 
bed, and went on rapid!, ‘> break- 
fast, mid-morning coffee and lunch. 
Afternoon tea (set by the hostess in 
the Venetian room or the white-and- 
gold drawing room) was considered 
a mere snack. But it had an Ed- 
wardian lavishness about it. There 
would be white lace tablecloths and 
scrolled Georgian silver and beauti- 
ful china—Crown Derby and Royal 
Worcester—with jewellike colors to 
glint in the firelight. And there 
would be plates and plates of scones 
and cucumber sandwiches, buttered 
crumpets, slab cake and chocolate 
éclairs. Sometimes, on a Sunday, 
Nanny and the nursemaids 
brought in the children—the little 
boys in sailor suits and the little 


house 


two 


girls in ugly black stockings and 
white organdy dresses. The children 
were quiet and well behaved— Nanny 
saw to that—but the footmen saw 
to it that they got the best and big- 
gest cakes. 

Dinner at night was anything 
from ten to fourteen courses. The 
king liked music with his meals. If 
he was staying, an orchestra gener- 
ally played behind a barricade of 
potted palms. Each guest was given 
a menu card, lettered in gold, and 
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North ... south... east... west—the 
“Esther Williams’? emblem is your invita- 
tion to a pleasant stop-over . . . your assur- 
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service: 
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Olympia, Wash.—Pine Lodge Motel 
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Esther Williams Swimming Pools 
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with the hostess’ crest at the top. 
Exotic dishes—ortolans, quails, 
chopped truffles, lobsters simmered 
in brandy, and of course the chef’s 
specialty—were all featured on it. 
Afterward there might be dancing. 

Queen Alexandra loved amateur 
theatricals and there would be im- 
passioned scenes from East Lynne 
and Uncle Tom’s Cabin, all with the 
most elaborate costumes and scen- 
ery. There was a great vogue for 
fancy-dress balls. People thought 
nothing of spending hundreds of 
pounds on pearl fillets and satin 
brocades for a Marie Antoinette 
gown or even more on lengths of 
gold tissue for Zenobia, Queen of 
the Palmyra. They wore their cos- 
tumes only once and then discarded 
them. 

Or perhaps there was a quiet eve- 
ning. The ladies went to their bridge 
and the men to their billiards. At 
their elbows, as they played, were 
plates of deviled chicken and pheas- 
ant sandwiches. And even that was 
not the end. The “ing often had a 
cutlet brought to his room before he 
went to bed. 


As the Edwardian reign grew, the 
race for the most novel or the most 
lavish entertainment became in- 
tense. At Halton Hall, Alfred Roths- 
child staged indoor circuses with 
himself as ringmaster in top hat and 
lavender kid gloves. There were 
ponies, monkeys and dogs, as well 
as hens and ducks to perform for his 
guests’ pleasure. At Chatsworth, the 
Princess of Pless—London’s Princess 
Daisy—sang an American minstrel 
song with her face sooty black under 
a blue felt hat and a red cotton um- 
brella. For a second number she sang 
a French ballad in a snow scene. 
Real firs in pots, their branches whit- 
ened in cotton wool, stood about 
her; and stage snow fell gently round 
her as she sang. 

It was at Chatsworth, too, that the 
old Duchess of Devonshire led the 
dance round the Christmas tree on 
Twelfth Night and joined her daugh- 
ters and granddaughters in bobbing 
for apples by candlelight. The 
Duchess was seventy-four, but she 
wore her daring low-cut gowns and 
her beautiful jewelry with the air of 
a woman almost half her age. 

Another of the fabulous Ed- 
wardian homes was Stanway, in the 
North Cotswolds, where Lady Cyn- 
thia Asquith was brought up and of 
which she was to write so lovingly in 
Haply I May Remember. She recalls 
a great fancy-dress ball where her 
mother, Lady Wemyss, appeared as 
Cleopatra and her father as an 18th 
Century man of fashion in a skin- 
tight suit of apricot satin. Lord 
Wemyss loathed his apricot suit on 
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sight. One by one the guests were 
announced and advanced to greet 
the hosts. One by one they were seen 
to be wearing immaculate evening 
clothes. It turned out Lady Wemyss 
had forgotten to add the words, 
“Fancy Dress,” to her invitation 
cards. 

This was the sort of joke beloved 
by Edwardian society. At Studley 
Royal, in Yorkshire, Lady de Grey 
bribed one of her footmen to fall 
full length over a rug with a tray of 
specially bought china. It was hoped 
Lord de Grey would think he had 


just seen his exquisite and valuable 


Rockingham collection smashed. 
He did. 

Twice a week in the great houses 
there was a servants’ dance. At 
Christmas came the Grand Serv- 
ants’ Ball. This was opened in tradi- 
tional style. The master of the 
house—the duke, the viscount or 
the earl—led the first dance with 
the housekeeper. The lady of the 
house partnered the butler. The 
little lords and the little ladies, al- 
lowed to stay up for once, skipped 
enthusiastically round with footmen, 
grooms and in-between maids. Most 
servants enjoyed working in the 
country houses. They lived pretty 
luxuriously themselves and they 
certainly saw life. 





Between long weekends at the 
country houses the king returned to 
London. 

The city looked much the same 
as it had done in his mother’s day. 
There were still gas lamps and cob- 
bles, fogs and flower girls and gas- 
ogenes, in which one made one’s own 
soda water but which were likely 
to blow up fairly frequently with a 
shattering roar. Fashions for women 
had changed quite a lot. No longer 
were women seen wedged by their 
crinolines in the doorways of buses 
or coaches; soon they were to be 
lifted in and out of them because of 
their hobble skirts. 

Instead, the hour-glass figure was 
in. So was the bustle. Pounds of un- 
dulating swansdown seating strapped 
on behind, however hot the day, 
was meant to give a woman an air 
of mystery. Queen Alexandra liked 
to wear high lace collars or choker 
necklaces because of a slight defect 
on her neck. Soon everyone was 
wearing high collars or chokers. 

There were other, more subtle, 
changes in the air. Society was open- 
ing its doors. American heiresses, 
such as Consuelo Vanderbilt, now 
Duchess of Marlborough and mis- 
tress of Blenheim Palace, had al- 
ready brought an influx of new 
ideas to the London scene. The 
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American girls, plunged into the 
balls, the banquets, the hunts, the 
glittering and rigid etiquette of Ed- 
wardian society, felt unsophisti- 
cated alongside the withdrawn calm 
of their hostesses. But the English- 
men, who danced and rode with 
them, found them outspoken, fresh 
and full of humor. The Americans 
had not grown up in the restricted 
female world of Victorian England; 
their lives were not bounded by 
drawing-room walls. They could 
discuss business; they understood 
finance and they talked to a man as 
an equal. It was a stimulating experi- 
ence for a lot of Englishmen. Quite 
a few found it irresistible. Among 
those who did were Lord Randolph 
Churchill and Lord Paget, whose 
had begun Jenny 
Jerome and Minnie Stevens of New 
York. 

The Americans were noi the only 
ones bringing freshness and novelty 
to Court circles. The king had no 
objection to rich businessmen, so 
wealth was opening a lot of doors 
that previously had been open only 
to birth. And beauty was opening 
more; actresses, very much frowned 
upon in Victorian times, were be- 


wives life as 


coming socialites. 
This last was due almost entirely 
to the Gaiety Theatre and to its 


lovely dark-haired Rosie Boote. The 
Gaiety had been Edward’s favorite 
theatre when he was 
Wales, and when he became king 


it grew to be almost the epitome of 


Edwardian life. The Gaiety girl 
took London by storm. 

The girls from the theater were 
seen in all the best places and with 
all the best people, and it was at a 
garden party that Rosie Boote met 


the Marquis of Headfort. In spite of 


tremendous opposition from _ his 
family he married her. Others fol- 
lowed; afterward Baroness 
Churston, Lady Poulett and the 
Countess of Drogheda could sit 
in their great country houses and 
talk of their days on the Gaiety 
boards. 

All through the reign it was the 
same story—the peer and the Gaiety 
girl. Every night the road to the 
Gaiety stage door was crowded with 
hansom cabs and carriages. The 
young men in their opera cloaks and 
polished silk hats stood patiently 
under the gas lamps carrying flow- 
ers for their ladies. The flowers were 
great sprays of orchids and berib- 
boned baskets of roses, and hidden 
among them were often earrings 
from Asprey’s or a diamond brooch 
from Cartier’s. London got used to 
the sight and derisively called the 


soon 


Prince of 
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crowds of top-hatted admirers 


*““Stage-door Johnnies” or “*Mashers.” 


Paying court to a Gaiety girl called 
for a lot of patience and ready cash. No 
one got past the 


Gaiety stage door 


without the approval of the stage door- 


keeper, Jimmy Jupp, an ex-sergeant 
major. Jupp could not be bribed. He 


also knew which of the young men 


} who clamored round him night after 


night were sincere and which were not. 
Ihe king himself once went round to 
the stage door, not to keep an assign- 
ment but because he had arrived too 
early for a performance and the front 
of the theatre was closed. Fortunately 
Jupp recognized him and let him in. 

All over London the theater was 
At His Majesty’s, Beerbohm 
Tree and Fred and Ellen Terry were 


booming. 
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producing Edwardian tea 
andat the Lyric, Martin-Harvey was 
appearing in The Breed of the Tresh- 
ams. For men only, 
hall— 


sided over by a chairman flashing a 


r jerkers, 


there was the 


music boisierous shows pre- 


red carnation, and with a bar run- 


ning the length of the auditorium. 
There was also grand opera. Nothing 
matched the splendor of a gala night 
with the Australian Dame Nellie 
Melba singing Mimi at Covent 
Garden. The plush of the 
hangings threw back across the foot- 
lights the wink and flash of dia- 
monds from the darkened stalls and 
the glint of white shirt fronts. 


cerise 


But the splendor and the pleasure 
needed one great thing to support 
it—peace. The king himself was a 
man of peace. For the hardness, the 
self-sacrifice and the waste of war 
he had no taste. He was willing to 
put up with a lot to steer his country 
out of hostile currents. And the man 
from whom he had the most to bear 


was his own nephew, the German 


Kaiser. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II was the antith- 
esis of Edward. He was brooding, 
moody, hot-headed by fits and 


starts, and his dreams were all of the 


military glory of Imperial Ger- 


many. He was a man of furious 


His 
uncle’s popularity, 


jealousies. uncle’s wealth, his 
his uncle’s navy 
were all objects of his angry resent- 
ment. He was a fine yachtsman and 
outsail his 


atta (he often 


he loved the sea. To 
uncle in the Cowes reg 

did) delighted him. 
tion 


His great ambi- 
his own Grand 
Fleet outclass his uncle’s navy. 
Edward bore his nephew’s slights 
with exemplary patience. 


was to have 


He knew 
that the Kaiser privately referred to 
He knew 
that when the Boers had had a suc- 
cess in South Africa the Kaiser con- 


him as “that old peacock.” 


gratulated them by telegram. In pri- 


vate he was often with 


anger. But, in public, in the interests 


smarting 


of peace, he took it all. 

In the spring of 1903 the king’s 
road to peace took him on an offi- 
But in 1903 no 
England was welcome in 


cial visit to Paris. 
King of 
Paris. Between England and France 
too much blood had been spilt. In 
, at sea, in 
Europe and 
Englishmen and Frenchmen 
had fought each other. The war had 
gone on nine hundred years. 


every corner of the globe 
deserts, in America, 


India, 


It was 
thought it always would. 

Edward’s reception was terrible. 
When he drove from the Bois de 
Boulogne in an open carriage it was 
hoots and catcalls. 
rhe French president, the aging and 
kindly Loubet, who sat beside him, 
became so distressed he could hardly 


to a volley of 
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speak. But nothing disturbed the 
king’s smiling calm. That same 
night he was invited to a special per- 
formance at the Théatre Francais. 
It was a state occasion. The be- 
medaled orders of the men and the 
jewel-encrusted gowns of the women 
filled the theater with brilliance. The 
king went to his box in an icy silence. 
Then a thin hiss was heard. It was 
taken up. 

Still Edward remained unper- 
turbed. At intermission he went be- 
hind scenes to meet the players and 
to chat with them in faultless 
French. When he saw _ Jeanne 
Granier, who had played in London, 
he went toward her with out- 
stretched hands. The bystanders 
heard him say in a distinct voice, 
“Mademoiselle, you are France. 
You are her spirit and her grace.” 
When he left there were a few hand- 
claps. The next day at the races and 
at a banquet at the Flysée there 
were more. The third day, when Ed- 
ward drove once more through the 
crowded streets, there was a roar of 
cheering. 

It was an astonishing achieve- 
ment. In the Middle Ages, Ed- 
ward III had tried vainly for twenty 
years to conquer Paris. Edward 
VII did it in three days. When he re- 
turned it was with the prize he most 
sought—friendship with France. Out 
of this friendship was to grow the 
famous Entente Cordiale. 

In Berlin the Kaiser talked an- 
grily of “encirclement,” but the 
English people welcomed the news 
with joy. France had always been 
the enemy. This meant peace; “the 
merry songs of peace,” as Shake- 
speare had written long ago, with 
ease and lavish living, wealth and 
leisure and plenty. Fleet Street, just 
learning the use of the banner head- 
line from the American press, used 
it to caption their stories, ‘‘Edward 
the Peacemaker.” And in the East 
End pubs there was another merry 
song of peace, composed by Cock- 
neys for Cockneys. 


There’s never going to be no war, 

As long as we’ve a King like good 
King Edward. 

There’s never going to be no war, 

’E ’ates the blooming thing. 


Edward returned to an English 
summer and a round of sport. At 
every major race meeting there was 
always one jockey wearing the king’s 
silks, the royal purple, with scarlet 
sleeves and gold braid. When after 
many failures the king’s horse, 
Minoru, won the Derby, people wept 
with pleasure. 

Every sport flourished. Tennis at 
Wimbledon was becoming a social 
occasion of strawberry teas and 


The royal year moved on. There was 
Cowes Week, when day after day the 
blue of the Solent Channel off the Isle 
of Wight was filled with tall masts, 
white hulls and colored bunting. There 
was the International Horse Show when 
the royal box was stiff with fiowers 
and draperies. The great night there 
was Costers’ Night, when the Cockneys 
in their pearly clothes invaded the 


coated stewards moved among them 
with the drinks. The audience invari- 
ably wore white ties and tails. So did 
the referee. At the end of a bout money 
was thrown into the ring. If the fight 
was a good one the purse was heavy. 
And the fight always was good. Some- 
times, at the bell, the boards of the 
ring became carpeted with golden 
guineas. 


French fashions. Another great event 
occurred at Lords—theannual Eton and 
Harrowcricket match. Fathers, mothers 
and sisters watched from shooting 
brakes parked round the green turf and 
unpacked vast picnic hampers of cold 
game pie and chilled claret. At night, 
through a haze of blue cigar smoke, an 
all-male audience watched boxing at 
the National Sporting Club, while white- 
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In Australia she fed a 
kangaroo while its young- 
ster looked on from its 
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lifesaving techniques on 
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deadpan koala bears. 
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ring with their little donkeys, and Lord 
danced Pearly 
queen, presenting her—if she were the 


Lonsdale with the 
smoking type—with a box of cigars. 
And at Hurlingham there was the new- 
all—ballooning. It was 


est sport of 


considered a terrific thrill to float above 
the gray-and-silver city, and watch the 
with two horses between 
the shafts, crawl like red ladybirds up 


buses, each 
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the Strand. And in the fall, 
about 
worm casts were scarring the cricket 


when the 


seas grew fierce Cowes, and 
pitches, the tennis courts and croquet 
turned to their 


guns and their dogs and their beaters. 


lawns, the aristocracy 
Men in tweed capes and gaiters and 
ladies in tight skirts tramped moors 
made purple by heather, o 
pink, 


r, in hunting 
rode after the hounds. 
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the leisured Edwardian 
the world moving in glittering 


This 
idyll, 
waltztime. But not everyone was con- 
tent. Many 
less and unhappy, 


was 


Englishwomen were rest- 
tired of reclining 
under parasols in punts or walking 
after the men to watch the pheasants 
brought Politics, philosophy, 
literature discussed with 
them, no profession was open to them. 


down. 


were never 


iC / 
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When it was proposed to admit girl 
students to Cambridge there were 
daylong riots. Women were part of 
the Edwardian panorama, but they 
were there only to decorate it. 

There were signs of rebellion all 
round, but it was most marked in 
the aristocracy. Jenny Jerome, Lady 
Randolph Churchill, had shocked 
Victorian society by handling a gun 
as well as any man and by shooting 
at Blenheim the whole of the day 
before her baby was born. The 
world’s first woman war correspond- 
ent, Lady Sarah Wilson, was cover- 
ing the Boer War for her paper. 
Another titled woman, Lady War- 
wick, was holding left-wing political 
meetings up and down tke country, 
and was christened “The Red Count- 
ess” by the press. Two more women, 
Ouida and Marie Coreili, led the 
best-seller lists; a third, Mrs. Elinor 
Glyn, was running them close. Her 
novels were considered very daring. 
There were to ban them. 
(“Touch me and I will shoot,” she 
gasped. He stepped forward and she 
lifted the pistol to her head.) 

This scene, in His Hour, repre- 
sented the forward march of the 
heroine of fiction. Twenty years 
back she would not have had the 
strength to raise the pistol at all. 
Twenty years ahead she would be 


calls 


* ye TERS, 


INVEST IN 


U. S. DEFENSE BONDS 


% NOW EVEN BETTER * 
CORRE 
a 


raising it to his head. And as in fic- 
tion, so in life. London was becom- 
ing used to the sight of the hatless 
suffragettes in their white dresses 
marching down Picadilly with 
their banners. Sometimes they 
chained themselves to the railings in 
Downing Street. Sometimes they 
went placidly to prison. But the 
movement grew. Ostensibly it was 
the call for the Vote, but what the 
Edwardian girl really wanted, if she 
had ever been at all young and high- 
spirited, was to share in some of the 
things her small brothers did so joy- 
ously or her older brothers did so 
grandly. To live life a little more and 
to watch it a little less. 

The king found the whole move- 
ment extremely exasperating. He 
liked a woman to be witty and so- 
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phisticated. But he had little use for 
an intellectual man and none for an 
intellectual woman. He was spend- 
ing more and more time abroad to 
avoid the harsh English winters. Yet 
his friends saw him changing. His 
girth was increasing. He was begin- 
ning to look old. 

But the end, when it came, was 
unexpected. It was the beginning of 
May, 1910. The king had not been 
well, but, like another sovereign of 
England, Elizabeth Tudor, at the 
end of her life, he swept aside all 
suggestions that he should go to 
bed. All through the last few days 
two phrases run again and again 
through his conversation. “I shall 
go on.”’ “I shall not give in.” 

The king did not die easily. He 
loved life too well. The old saying, 
“happy as a king,”’ which had ap- 
plied literally to so few monarchs in 
the world’s history, was completely 
true of Edward VII. In the evening 
of May sixth he fell into a coma. 
About midnight the end came. The 
doctors seeing him apparently sleep- 
ing might have echoed Shakespeare, 


This sleep is sound indeed ; this is a 
sleep, 

That from this golden rigol hath 
divorced 

So many English kings. 


Something of his age lived after 
him, flowering briefly for another 
four years. But already it was subtly 
changing. George V was king now. 
He had not his father’s social ease. 
He could not walk into a room with 
the right word and the right joke. 
But he had something better: an 
outspoken, uncompromising fidelity 
to his people and to himself. He 
was as right for his stern and blood- 
splashed hour as Edward had been 
for his gilt-and-tinsel one. 

In August, 1914, the Queen 
Mother, Alexandra, sat in Bucking- 
ham Palace. With her was her sister 
Dagmar, the Dowager Empress of 
Russia (Anastasia’s grandmother). 
They had just heard that war had 
come. The Kaiser’s troops were 
marching into Belgium. France was 
mobilizing, and England, because of 
Edward’s Entente with France or 
perhaps because of the laws of hu- 
man justice, was mobilizing also. 
Alexandra had never liked the 
Kaiser. She turned to her sister and 
said simply, “‘I always knew he was 
a bad man.” 

Outside, London looked the same. 
There were rather more cars and 
fewer carriages. For all the partial 
blackout there were still lights in 
Shaftesbury Avenue. The Gaiety was 
rehearsing for a new play. The 
buses still ambled up the Strand. 

But it was not the same. The bal- 
loons whichhad floated over thegreen 
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lawns of Hurlingham were no longer 
there. They had taken to French skies, 
and Royal Flying Corps markings. At 
the ports the king’s army, which the 
Kaiser had once described as “‘a con- 
temptible little army,” was making 
ready for embarkation. Men who had 








lived all their lives in the glitter of Ed- 
ward’s England, among the placid lawns 
and the great houses, the plush and gilt. 
the fine food and the willing servants, 
turned now to the dugout and the mud. 

There was a lot of dying ahead. The 
honeymoon was over. THE END 
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The spired Mormon Temple bars all visitors ; 
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Sixth in a series 


on the enduring works of man 


@ Sixteen years before the Brooklyn Bridge was opened, 
twenty-two before the Eiffel Tower went up, a far more 
modern structure stood on the bleak salt flats of Utah, ina 
settlement barely twenty years old and 1000 miles from the 
nearest railhead. It stands there today, in the heart of Salt 
Lake City—the world-famous Mormon Tabernacle, re- 
nowned for its superlative pipe organ, its near-perfect 
acoustics and astonishing architecture. No other assembly 
hall in history was built as was this one. Several hundred 
pioneers labored in the wilderness, with no blueprints and 
no nails to hold the frame together, following a vaulted 
design that was years ahead of its time. Yet their impro- 
visations worked so well that the Tabernacle still remains 
in busy use as a religious and cultural auditorium, and as 
Utah’s chief magnet for the tourist. 

Brigham Young, who conceivec the Tabernacle, and 
William Folsom and Henry Grow, who oversaw its con- 
struction between 1863 and 1867, were not consciously 
erecting a world landmark, yet they did. A million or so 
people come to see it each year. You see them driving 
slowly through the city’s wide, clean streets, where water 
channeled from pure mountain streams purls unceasingly 
along the gutters, until they reach the enclosure of Tem- 
ple Square. There they park among a crazy quilt of license 
plates and enter through one of the four iron-grill gi 
in the six-foot-thick adobe wall. The ten-acre Square, 
heart and nerve center of the Mormon faith, contains its 
ornate six-spired Temple, which none but believers may 
enter, and its Tabernacle, which is open to the public, 
free, every day, all year long. Guides are on hand, mem- 
bers of a corps of 125 volunteers, to shepherd parties 
through; the one-hour tours start at eight each morning 
in winter, at six-thirty in summer. 

As your party nears the Tabernacle, its impact does not 
hit with a sharp, dramatic siab; rather the sight reminds 
you of a slow, primordial, many-legged turtle slumbering 
among the curved walks and tidy flower beds and trees 
that accent the Square’s well-barbered grass. You see the 
huge elliptical dome (reroofed with aluminum in 1947) 
resting like a silvery carapace on its sturdy underpin- 
nings—forty-four sandstone piers fourteen to twenty feet 
high and three by nine feet thick. The creature is 250 feet 
long and 150 wide, a clean-lined, earth-hugging hulk that 
looks completely contemporary and yet suggests the sim- 
ple durability built into it nine decades back. 

Inside the Tabernacle, one tiny word sums up your 
feeling: awe. A cathedral hush envelops you. The sub- 
dued green of the walls and the honest grain of natural 
woodwork build up a sense of space. Y our eye takes in the 
sea of seats sloping away on the ground floor and, over- 
head, the horseshoe-shaped gallery that increases the seat- 
ing capacity to 6000—though 8000 and more cram in at 
times. There are no posts or columns holding up the 
roof—nothing across the whole wide central area to 
block your view of the speakers’ platform and the great 
v-shaped box that accommodates the 380-voice choir. At 
the very back looms the Continued on Page 234 
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You’ve never seen eight happier faces 
than Dennis Day’s family when they dis- 
covered their Christmas gift from Dad... 
the wonderful Wurlitzer 2-in-1 Organ. 
Here’s a gift they'll all enjoy—a rich, ver- 
satile instrument they’ll all play. 

The Wurlitzer 2-in-1 Organ is an ideal 
gift for every family—the only organ that’s 
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You'll thrill to the music you play on 
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This year, give your family a merry, 
music Christmas, with this fascinating in- 
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THE FLAVOR 
OF BOSTON 


Continued from Page 100 


This, then, was the Boston that was 
bundled away in the sixth and (to date) 
last stage of the story, that period be- 
ginning with the First World War. This 
new Boston began, bit by bit, to come 


out from behind its mask, abandon its 
fancy dress, be less and less European 
and more and more American—and, 
in the opinion of at least this one Eu- 
ropean, all the better for it. We may, if 
we must, utter a long, nostalgic wail 
for genteel culture in gracious drawing 
rooms; for that old, romantic lone 
wolf, the individualistic Boston tycoon; 
for fast China clippers; for the sturdy 


New England farmer; for the small, or 
even big, family business, such as those 
silent Merrimack mills now plastered 
with TO LET signs in every window. 
With the vanishing of the last tycoon, 
Boston ceases to be Bostonian. It be- 
comes the big, commercial American 
city we find it today. 

But don’t let us fool ourselves by 
unfooling ourselves too much. Boston 
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has changed but this does not mean 
that the old Boston tradition has 
wholly died, or ever will. Actually, 
if | were pressed to say where the 
old tradition best shows itself I 
would look for it not within Boston 
proper but.outside it, in Harvard— 
a mere three miles from the State 
House as the crow flies. 

Although my Boston friends al- 
ways warn me, whenever I set out 
for Harvard, that its appearance is 
much changed, the happy and ad- 
mirable thing is that it isn’t. Are my 
friends sensitively afraid that my 
memory of Harvard may be like an 
old hulk reclining in the mud of 


. time and that I may feel betrayed by 


these tides of change? But even the 
street where I first lodged, a few 
blocks east of Memorial Hall, still 
has the same dusty, semigenteel air 
of a street of students’ boarding: 
houses, with milk bottles on the 
porch until the afternoon, second- 
hand automobiles by the curb at all 
hours, the grass a bit moth-eaten, the 
windows not too polished and greenly 
lit late into the night. In my third 
year, after I got married, I also 
lived in Cambridge, in a tiny cul-de- 
sac off Appian Way, off Brattle 
Street: and even this white-boarded 
house looks just as it did in my 
youth—and for all | know much as 
it was a hundred years ago. 

My goodness, how poor we were 
in that bandbox of a house, and 
how little difference it made to hap- 
piness. I can still feel the sharp cold 
of the early winter mornings—we 
used to let the furnace go out every 
night in the illusion that it was 
cheaper to relight it every after- 
noon. I have rarely since experienced 
the sense of luxury we enjoyed on 
Saturday evening, which we used to 
call our Gala Evening, when we 
treated ourselves to our weekly pack 
of cigarettes and went to the cinema 
around the corner. If anyone gave 
us tickets to the symphony we felt 
on top of the world. | am sure it was 
all typical of the lives of married 
students, and that it still is—the 
same effortless poor living, the same 
athletic striving after high thinking. 

Harvard has changed only in the 
sense of the changing tides or the 
changes of the moon. Things have 
been added but nothing has been 
supplanted. For instance that new, 
pink, white-spired chapel plunk in 
the middle of the Yard had been so 
neatly fitted into the tradition that 
the first time I saw it I took quite a 
while to realize it had not been there 
in my time. Walking down Brattle 
Street qne early morning last year, 
1 saw my old professor of Celtic, 
Fred Norris Robinson, who used to 
be known to all us students as 

Continued on Page 174 

















Where will you be when you land—Australia? Fiji: 


7ouR Orient & Pacific liner is about to 
Y dock at Suva in the Fiji Islands. Six 
sunlit days ago you were in Hawaii. In 
another six you'll be in Australia. 


The men on the pier are members of 
the Fiji Military Forces Band, which 
greets your ship with a stirring concert. 
(Captain Cook got a different reception. 
He called these the Cannibal Islands. } 

Fiji is a fascinating place to explore. 


Orient & Pacific Lines ships sail from San Francisco, Los Angeles, Vancouver. Photograph by Tom Hollyman. 


You can shop for primitive art and rare 
sea shells. Have a suit made to measure 
by an Indian tailor in six hours. Or turn 
back the clock at a native feast and lis- 
ten to old Potynesian songs. 

Your trip is just as exciting between 
ports. Each Orient & Pacific liner has 
two swimming pools and thousands of 
feet of open deck for sun and games. 
At night there are brilliant parties and 
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dances. Your meals are prepared by 
chefs trained on the Continent. 

What does a vacation like this cost? 
\s little as $24 a day! Round trips to 
Australia on Orient & Pacific start at 
$604—to the Far East at $640. See your 
travel agent. He has all the details. 

Orient & Pacific Lines: Suite C, 210 
Post St., San Francisco. Cunard Line: 
General Agents in U.S. and Canada. 
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“Fritz,” padding along as spry as ever; 
it was as if the clock had stopped the 
first time I saw him in 1926. I would 
hardly have been surprised if I had seen 
Santayana, or that now legendary fig- 
ure of English lit., George Lyman Kit- 
tredge, looking like a more handsome 
Alfred North White- 
head, the mathematician-philosopher, 


Count Tolstoy, or 
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or little John Livingstone Lowes, author 
of The Road to Xanadu, who always 
looked as if he were carrying half a 
baton of French bread and the remains 
of a cold pigeon in that green cloth 
brief-bag which you can buy only here 
and which means, if you see one at 
some other university, that its owner 
went to Harvard and clings to it as an 
heirloom. 
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This architectural skill of the 
“new” Harvard, which has absorbed 
so smoothly all those new buildings 
of the Lowell Scheme (as we used to 
call it when it was still in the dream 
stage), is an outward symbol of Bos- 
tonian adaptability. of tolerance in a 
basically conservative community. 
But there is no adaptability without 
inventiveness and daring. It is an 
active virtue. Because of it men like 
President Eliot and President Low- 
ell were able not only to create a 
Harvard type of education or a New 
England type of education but to 
shape American education—by the 
free elective system, for example, a 
crazy, daring idea which refash- 
ioned the whole nation’s concept of 
curricula. And that old legendary 
Boston snobbery? Harvard is Bos- 
ton-made, Boston-rooted, Boston- 
controlled, yet it has only one fra- 
ternity, the Final Clubs take in about 
10 per cent of the socially minded, 
another 10 per cent are sad that they 
are not taken in, and the rest could 
hardly tell you which Final Club is 
which, or what or why they are. 


This. then, is the New England in- 
stitution. In this sense, Boston is 
Harvard, just as it is simultaneously 
and indivisibly the Old State House, 
and the Bulfinch houses on Beacon 


Hill, ana . aneuil Hall, and the Old 
Granary Burying Ground, and the 
Old North Church, and King’s 
Chapel, and the Athenaeum, and 
the last sewing circle, and... 

I pause. | remember that, just be- 
fore I last revisited Boston, | met an 
old friend in Dublin who had spent 
twelve years in Arlington working 
for the First National Stores, and 
who now languishes in exile in Ire- 
land. I said to him, “Mick, I’m go- 
ing back to Boston. Can I make. a 
pilgrimage for you while | am there?” 

He looked at me, and I expected 
him to choose one of the sacred 
places I have just mentioned. Then 
he said, with longing in his gray 
eyes, “Go down to the L Street 
Baths for me and lie in the sun there 
of a Sunday with nothing on you 
but a figleaf. Oh, many’s the hot 
Sunday I spent the livelong day 
there, or over at Castle Island, with 
half a dozen of the Jads. And then 
off for dinner at the Waldorf restau- 
rant, to shmoke and shpit and to be 
talking about Ireland.” 

L Street Baths? Where do they 
and Gov. James Michael Curley, 
whose idea it was to rebuild them, 
and my old friend Mick fit into the 
old, hard, ingrained Boston tradi- 
tion? But of course they must. Tack 
them on. Tack them all on—Judge 
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John C. Pappas and the racetrack 
he heads at Suffolk Downs, and 
State Street’s big business, the Red 
Sox, and Dave Finn’s green-and- 
gold Shamrock pub by the Back Bay 
station, and the old cobbles of Acorn 
Street, and the runways of the Logan 
International Airport, and the Sym- 
phony, and dusty old book stalls 
and violet windowpanes, and gaudy 
shop-front churches, and rank mar- 
ket smells, and the statues of Aris- 
tides and Columbus listening under 
their snow caps to Christmas car- 
ols in Louisburg Square, an¢ after- 
noon tea down among the wharves 
in an atmosphere of cultivated 
quaintness, trawlers, engine oil, gas- 
oline and fish stink—and the smell 
of rain pock-marking dusty country 
roads out beyond Westwood. . . . If 
Boston is all these things, it is, surely, 
also Harvard Yard? 

And it is all of them because of 
its inherent capacity for adapting 
old traditions to 
ideas, new people, of influencing 
them, of bending itself to them, in a 
sense of absorbing them. It .does 


new ways, new 


this with a quiet tenacity—a push- 
face tenacity, like a bulldog’s pro- 
undershot and no 
“The better to hold on to you with, 
my dear!”’ though a bulldog is too 
broad and big an image. One wants 
something suggestive of Yankee fru- 
gality, of thin meals, no wine, open 
windows, hard belly muscles. 


file jaw nose. 


To illustrate this adaptability, in- 
dependence and tenacity of Boston, 
let me introduce you to what must 
be one of the most interesting clubs 
in the world. Indeed, it must be 
unique since it has only one mem- 
ber. It is called the Pokanoket 
Club, situated on a quiet country 
road in the neighborhood of Dover. 
I will tell you about my first visit 
there. 

My host explained how he became 
the last, solitary member of this 
club. He had joined it in 1899, the 
year after it was founded by a 
sociable group of Boston bachelors. 
Over the years these celibates foun- 
dered one by one into the seas of 
marital happiness; and as often as 
new bachelors were recruited to re- 
place the faithless ones, they also 
betrayed their vows. In the end he 
found himself with no co-members 
at all. H. thereupon bought the 
club for nis own pleasure. 

There it now stands under its tall 
elms, a few yards back from its un- 
frequented country road, still cozy, 
no longer crowded but still at least 
in name a club. The snowshoes are 
dusty, the axes flecked with rust, old 
Boston theater bills hang browning 
on the walls, the great open hearth 
is deep in years of wood ash, the 


sporting trophies look gray with age, 
and in the dining room the long, 
elbow-smoothened table, fit for twenty 
diners, entertained just three of us that 
night—my host, an old colleague and 
friend of his, and this elderly guest to 
whom their capacious memories gave 
the pleasant illusion of being an un- 
fledged youngster. Their memories em- 
balmed generations. 


Have I suggested another quaint 
survival? Another bit of the masque of 
Boston? I was to discover at once that 
these two men, who have minds as 
sharp as razors, know their world and 
Boston inside out. I was to realize later 
that the Pokanoket Club, far from be- 
ing a sanctuary of old memories or a 
museum of old knowledge, has for long 
been a center of vigorous and lively 


influence in the political life of Boston. 
The usual weekend list of guests ha 
generally been half a dozen men—vis- 
itors, teachers, Harvard graduates, for- 
eign Labor fellows—who spend their 
time in keen discussions around a roar- 
ing fire and in the masculine kind of 
fooling around—long walks, a canoe 
that 


has been considered immoralin America 


trip, a meal or two cooked out 
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ever since women got themselves 
emancipated. 

That night the talk wandered 
from subject to subject. | remember 
I asked about that mythical figure, 
The Last Yankee. The reply was 
blunt: “‘He doesn’t exist. And never 
will. He is just a journalistic idea 
based on the poor-white Yankee. 
[he first-rate Yankees, who were 
not a legend, go on being what they 
always were, keen, alive, vigorous. 
Incidentally they are going in for 
large families nowadays. The Lowells, 
who were almost extinct fifty years 
ago, are as flourishing today as any 
tribe of Irish or Italian origin.” 

That brought up the Boston Irish. 

“There aren’t any. They’re all Old 
Bostonians now. Didn’t you tell us 
you lived in the South End in 1927? 
Well, the Irish lived in the North 
End a hundred years before that. 
That’s the way they’ve gone, always 
moving gradually outward. And up- 
ward. It’s the way all national groups 
have gone. And as they go they scat- 
ter, intermarry and become simply— 
Bostonians.” 

It was true about the constant 
centrifugal movement. When I lived 
in the South End I had the job of 
driving poor, newly arrived immi- 
grants for suminer airings out to 
places like Franklin Park and Stony 





Brook Reservation. They included 
Greeks, Syrians, Poles, Italians and 
Middle Europeans. Now the more 
prosperous Syrians live in places like 
Roslindale in West Roxbury, and 
you find Greeks and Poles all over 
the place. 

“And the Italians?” I asked. “Are 
they really, as people say, replacing 
the Irish in political power?” 

“Pll answer you with an illustra- 
tion. A young lawyer of Italian 
origin told me that, when he began 
practicing, district attorneys used to 
challenge every Italian juror in any 
case where the defendant or his at- 
torney was Italian. My young friend 
found the implications of this shock- 
ing and hurtful to him as an Ameri- 
can citizen. Yet these D.A.’s were 
Irish to a man! This is now finished. 
Nobody today would think of chal- 
lengingon racial or minority grounds. 
Anyway it would be difficult because 
bench, bar and jury list are too 
mixed—which is to say they are 
American. And all this has hap- 
pened since Hitler’s War.” 

It is patent that Boston Italians 
are the most un-Italian Italians im- 
aginable. Few of the younger gener- 
ation speak the language. They 
seem to have lost much of their na- 
tive allegrezza. Their newspaper La 
Notizia might be edited by a mem- 
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ber of the British Tory party. The 
old-time Garibaldian anticlericalism 
is out-of-date. Their restaurants are 
few, and the good ones fewer. 

So our talk went on, from this 
subject to that, while the rain fell, 
and the wind crept under the door 
and the great log fire blazed. I will 
recall one last subject which, for me, 
has a symbolical touch: the proposal, 
hot and topical at the time, to build 
a vast garage under the sacred soil 
of Boston Common. When a private 
corporation secured the franchise for 
the undertaking, it seems that the old 
Boston spirit rose up on its hind legs, 
very much as the ladies of Beacon 
Hill once sat on their hindquarters 
on the sidewalks of their beloved 
streets to prevent contractors from 
tearing up the old brick pavements. 

My host of the Pokanoket Club 
led the rear-guard fight in defense of 
the Common. He and his friends 
proposed that it should be made a 
condition of the franchise that when 
the job was done the Common 
should be exactly as it had been be- 
fore. Naturally the corporation could 
not refuse. They woke up too late to 
the realization that they had sub- 
mitted to the judgment of Portia. 
They could have their pound of 
flesh, but not a whit less, nor a whit 
more, nor should one drop of Boston 


Common blood be lost in the opera- 
tion. My host then turned the screw. 
With two friends he filed suit to oblige 
the proposer to live up to his con- 
tract or —— That was enough to 
shelve the plan until very recently, 
when the legislature itself stepped 
in. Downtown traffic had grown so 
thick that even Bostonians saw some 
logic in a garage beneath the Com- 
mon. It will be built, but under state 
authority—and the Common will 
end up exactly as it was. 


The great log fire sank. The flut- 
tering tongues of flame lit the old 
playbills and the dusty snowshoes 
and rusting axes. The land outside, 
no older than Boston Common— 


just the kind of land, hacked out of 


scrub and rocks, that the early set- 
tlers tilled—absorbed the rain... . 

This, | reflected, looking into the 
dying fire, is the spirit that has made 
Boston a city with a tradition, where 
other cities have only the memory or 
the hope of one; a city that has seen 
many changes yet adapted itself to 
them all; a city that has been pas- 
sionate and generous, cold and selfish 
and cruel, tremendously creative, 
fallow and sterile, turn and turn 
about, yet a city that has absorbed 
multitudes and remained inseverably 
one. THE END 





Giit Tip 


for those who travel 


What traveler hasn't discovered the pleasure 
of homecoming . . . when the trip’s on film 

to recall at will . . . and to share with family 
and friends. And what more thoughtful gift 
can you give a traveler—or the stay-at-home 


camera fan—than the gift that will 


improve the quality of his pictures 100%: 
a Weston Exposure Meter! Give a Weston and 
you give assurance of memorable black- 


and-whites ... perfect color... 


sparkling movies. Give a Weston and you 
end the annoyance of wasted film and 

lost picture opportunities. For the beginner, 
there’s the simplified, low cost DR model. 
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For the expert, there’s rio finer exposure 
meter made than the Weston Master III. 
Available at camera stores everywhere. 










A Dry Martini—to deserve the name—must be a happy blend 


of two ingredients. Use enough of the new Noilly Prat French 


; THE METERS. MOST 
* PHOTOGRAPHERS USE 


WESTON 


EXPOSURE METERS 


Vermouth to make its civilizing presence felt! Pale, but not 
pallid —extra dry and light by nature—Noilly Prat makes a 


vital difference in your cocktails. Don’t ever stir without it! 
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MRS. ARTHUR MURRAY’S GOT THE HERTZ.IDEA... 
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A Hertz car gets Kathryn Murray to a dancein a hurry! 


BECAUSE HERTZ SERVES MORE CITIES BY FAR! 


“Tt’s nice to know that wherever you travel, 
there’s a Hertz office right near by,” said 
Arthur Murray’s favorite dancing partner while 
posing for this picture. “‘And the people at 
Hertz take such good care of you—make you 
feel like someone very special.” 

Mrs. Murray travels considerably . . . plan- 
ning ““The Arthur Murray Party” television 
shows and helping supervise her husband’s 
dance studios. And that’s when Hertz service 


comes in so handy—especially nation-wide 


ADDITION TO THE HERTZ CHARGE CARD, 


“Rent it here . . . Leave it there’’ service. She 
covers the long distances by air or rail and has 
a new Chevrolet Impala, Bel Air or other fine 
Hertz car reserved and waiting on arrival. 

Then, she drives to Arthur Murray studios 
in nearby cities, transacts her business and 
leaves the car at the nearest Hertz office before 
returning home again by plane or train. 
That’s The Hertz Idea! 

Try it. Hertz has more offices in more cities by 
far where you can rent, leave and make reserva- 
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tions for a car. The low Hertz rate for any car 
you like to drive includes all gasoline, oil and 
proper insurance. When time means money, 
there’s no more economical way to travel! 

So, turn every trip into a pleasure trip all 
the way. Call your local Hertz office or see 
your travel agent to reserve a car in the U. S., 
Canada or wherever in the world you’re going. 
We're listed under ‘‘Hertz’ in alphabetical 
phone books everywhere! Hertz Rent A Car, 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


‘More people by far...use 


HERTZ 


Rent a car 


WE HONOR DINERS’ CLUB, HOTEL AND ALL OTHER ACCREDITED CHARGE CARDS AND PLATES 
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Crafts 


The stort of today’s master craftsmen, 
with a bargain-priced collection of their best work, 
perfect for Christmas giving. Plus a 


directory of craft shops and museums around the country 


NORTH, SOUTH, EAST, WEST: in the U. S. the craft move- 
ment has taken many directions. This gilded weathervane by 
Jane Wasey is made of wood, 3’ long, mounted on a pipe 7’ high. 
Miss Wasey, a sculptor, delights in carving handsome weather- 
vanes, lineal descendants of the roosters and running horses made 
of wood or bronze by colonial New England craftsmen. Com- 
plete with standard, $250. Hampton Gallery, Amagansett, N.Y. 


@ In the last few years there has been a renas- 
cence in crafts. You see it in the growing 
number of art centers and craft schools, in the 
increasing enrollment of college students in 
craft courses, in the do-it-yourself movement 
and the growth of interest in hobbies. The most 
telling evidence, however, is in the swelling 
ranks of professional craftsmen. 

It is a sturdy revival and a cause for rejoicing, 
for it is yielding a harvest of useful and hand- 
some objects that cannot be produced by 
industry. 

Traditionally, the craftsman’s goal is to cre- 
ate beauty out of common stuff. His raw ma- 
terials and his tools are still basically the same 
as in the days of the old artificer Daedalus. He 
still uses the wheel and the kiln, the hammer 
and chisel, the loom and the needle. From clay 
he makes dishes and cups, bowls, vases and 
architectural tile; from wood he makes furni- 
ture, bowls, boxes, trays; out of gold and silver 
he fashions jewelry, hollow ware and flatware; 
from the hair of animals and the fibers of plants 
he makes hand-wovens such as upholstery 
fabrics, draperies, rugs and tapestries, table 
linen and clothing: from the skins of animals 
he makes boxes and belts, sandals and book 
bindings; he works, too, in glass and enamel. 

Obviously anything the craftsman creates 
can be produced by industry more plentifully 
and cheaply. Why then should you become his 
patron? Why “collect” his wares, much as the 
art patron collects paintings or sculptures? 

There are some seductive reasons. First, the 
craftsman’s creation is a personal thing. He is 








intimately concerned with his material from the 
moment he conceives a design until he sits back 
and, in effect, says, “There it is.” This close 
communion with, and control over, his materia! 
invests the finished piece with its distinctive per- 
sonality. It becomes a warm and individual 
thing in which, finally, the patron’s taste reflects 
the craftsman’s skill. Nothing machine-made 
achieves such a rapprochement. 

Secondly, the craftsman focuses on the crea- 
tion of things we use every day—humble things, 
like cookie jars or salt cellars; things we take 
for granted, like rugs or place mats; festive 
things, like necklaces or cocktail shakers—and 
who wouldn't rather own the handsome than 
the banal? 

If a potter makes a set of twelve cups each 
will differ in subtle ways. Take the not unusual 
experience of Robert Turner, a 
works in simple, traditional forms. 


potter who 
Turner 
fashioned more than a hundred variations of a 
small tea bowl on his wheel and in his kiln be- 
fore he created what he had been searching 
for—a little cup cut from the wheel and finished 
without a foot, with a delicate curve from lip to 
base. Having found it, he smashed his hundred 
imperfect attempts—and turned to another 
problem. Now if he had been an industrial de- 
signer, his cup might have been reproduced by 
the tens of thousands and the reproductions 
distributed all over the country. But 
made only one. Its owner can derive the same 
satisfaction from his unique cup as does the 
man who owns a sketch by Picasso. And if, re- 
flecting on its beauty, he should order a dozen 


Turner 



















more he would be presented with 
twelve cups from the same design—but 
none identical. none duplicates. of the 
first-——-cups made by a skillful, fallible 
human, not by a machine. The eye is 
rewarded with the difference 

Still another incentive for patronizing 
the craftsman is that of investment 
Like all art, when it is good, the crafts- 
man’s creations grow in value with the 
years. Not so spectacularly, perhaps, as 
paintings. the prices of which fluctuate 
almost as dizzily as stock quotations, 
but enough to give us pause. Consider 
what has happened to the everyday ob- 
jects fashioned *by the younger Paul 
Revere. His tablespoons fetch from 
$200 to $350 each; twenty-five years 
ago two of his salt spoons and a pair of 
his sugar tongs were, sold for $450; last 
year one of his sugar bowls was valued 
at $4500; when a Revere teapot that 
had been in the Adams-Quincy family 
for several generations was sold in 
1946, $14,000 changed hands. And 
there is the story of a Revere punch 
bowl, one of the most famous pieces of 
American silver, commissioned by the 
Fifteen Sons of Liberty in 1768. A few 
years ago, when the bowl was offered 
for sale by a private collector, James 
Graham, a New York dealer, made a 
bid of $40,000. It was not enough. The 
bowl went to the Boston Museum of 
Fine Arts for appreciably more. 

Obviously the price tag on anything 
bearing Paul Revere’s hallmark is con- 
siderably enhanced by his historical 
celebrity. But the value of the work of 
some of Revere’s Boston contempo- 
raries—the Hurds and the Burts, for in- 
stance—has increased, to state it con- 
servatively, 1000 per cent over its 
original price; the vatue of pieces by 
earlier silversmiths like Gerrit Onkel- 
bag, Jeremiah Dummer, or John Coney 
has probably increased even more. 


In their time, craftsmen were hon- 
ored figures in society, as necessary as 
thumbs and as precious as rubies, and 
patrons flocked to their doors. The in- 
dustrial revolution all but knocked 
them flat; indeed, the impression exists 
that they were knocked flat. The author 
of a standard work on old silver says: 
‘The craft flourished until about 1840 
when the factories with their machinery 
for stamping and spinning silver came 
into general use and the silversmith as a 
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HOLIDAY'S CRAFTS BAZAAR 


Here, in time for Christmas giving, is a catologue of twenty 
handcrafted objects. All have been reserved for HOLIDAY readers, 
withheld from sale until the publication of this article 


craftsman disappeared.” The silver- 
smith didn’t disappear, of course, any 
more than the potter or the weaver or 
the glass blower or the bookbinder or 
the furniture maker. It was their patrons 
who disappeared, lured away by the 
cheaper, more abundant products of in- 
dustry. Craftsmen continued to func- 
tion in each American generation, and 
occasionally a craftsman of the first 
rank happened along, able to imbue 
his work with permanent beauty and 
utility. Today’s revival of interest in the 
crafts, encouraging the professional 
craftsman as it has, suggests that first- 
rate craftsmen may begin to appear 
more often. 

Not that the craftsman today lives on 
Easy Street. Carlton Ball, Professor of 
Fine Arts at the University of Southern 
California, has said flatly, “I think it’s 
practically impossible for a craftsman 
to earn his living at doing his craft from 
a purist’s point of view. . . . | think it’s 
quite necessary for everyone who wants 
to earn most of his living at pottery to 
have to do some other thing besides just 
making pottery.” But it can be done. 
“I’ve done it since 1925,” retorted Mar- 
guerite Wildenhain, “and I’m a woman 
by myself. So don’t you ever, man,”’ she 
scolded Professor Ball, “‘tell me it can- 
not be done.” Mrs. Wildenhain went 
on. though, to chart her stony path: 
“Three years of apprenticeship, four 
years as a journeyman, before I took 
over my own shop. That’s seven years, 
eight hours a day.”’ A narrow path, and 
steep, but for Mrs. Wildenhain, as for 
many craftsmen, there are compensa- 
tions. “I'd rather live on $100a month,” 
she continued, “the way I want to do it. 
working the way I want to work, doing 
the things I want to do, than have a 
$10,000 or $100,000 salary and have a 
chain around my neck and have to sit at 
meetings. Much rather. I feel a hundred 
times freer, and I feel my bare living of 
$100 makes me a thousand times richer 
than the one that has half a million.” 

At a guess, there may be three dozen 
craftsmen who are wholly self-sustain- 
ing from nothing but their craft. As for 
the others, their only choice is to yield a 
bit of their independence—to “sit at 
meetings.” On the theory that if you 
can’t lick ‘em, join ‘em, they may enter 
into an alliance with industry as de- 
signers or consultants, to devise articles 
for the mass market. Some of the most 


respected craftsmen in the country— 
weavers like Dorothy Liebes, Anni 
Albers and Jack Lenor Larsen; silver- 
smiths like John Prip, Arthur Pulos 
and Frederick Miller; woodworkers 
like John May and Lawrence Pea- 
body—have taken this step, if only in- 
quisitively. 

It’s a difficult choice. Paradoxically, 
the more successful the craftsman, the 
stronger his temptation to renounce his 
craftsmanship. If his wares—say the 
textiles he weaves on his hand loom— 
sell to an eager market, he may be 
obliged to transfer his designs to a 
power loom. Before he knows it, he 
may own his own mill and have become 
the employer of two or three artisans. 
Now he’ll have no time to spend at his 
hand loom, having become a small 
manufacturer, involved in commodity 
production. He will be in frank compe- 
tition with other textile manufacturers 
and, if he’s successful, may gradually 
become a large manufacturer. He may 
still accept orders for custom work but 
he’ll no longer be a craftsman; he will 
be a designer. He will have forsaken 
craftsmanship at the point he relin- 
quished control of his materials and of 
the tools with which he invested those 
materials with his own personality. 

Consider the experience of Edith 
Heath. She began as a studio potter in 
California’s Bay Area. A buyer from 
Gump’s Department Store saw her one- 
man exhibition at the Legion of Honor 
Museum and invited her to take over 
Gump’s ceramic workshop. She could 
make whatever she wanted, but they 
would have the option to buy whatever 
she made. She started with one assist- 
ant. When Gump’s began to invite 
buyers from stores all over the country 
to see her work, she trained two more 
ceramic students to throw shapes on the 
potter’s wheel as nearly like hers as 
possible. Then, as Mrs. Heath later re- 
marked, there occurred “another act of 
fortune—or the devil.”’ An entrepreneur 
suggested that she go into production 
with her tableware. It would mean 
larger quarters, a jigger wheel (a ma- 
chine carrying a revolving mold in which 
the clay is shaped by a tool called a pro- 
file) and more employees. Mrs. Heath 
considered. “It meant, of course, that 
the appearance of the dinnerware would 
change,” she said later. “It would have 

Continued on Page 182 








NECKLACE by Muriel and Andrew Dey. 
Sterling silver. Each fish 3”. Deys make only 
silver jewelry, moderately priced. $35. From 
Dey studio, 620 N. Florida Ave., DeLand, Fla. 


BRACELET by Lore Garrick. Silver. Mrs; 
Garrick works in gold or silver. Much of her 
severely simple jewelry is on commission. $18. 


America House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 








EARRINGS by Irene Brynner. Gold, with 
pearl and amethyst. May be worn either as 
earrings or, fitting together, as rings. $200, 
Brynner studio, 46 W. 55th St., N.Y.C. 19. 


CASSEROLE by Gerry Williams. Stone- 
ware, 12” diameter, green and blue birds on 
beige. Williams isa New England potter. $24. 
America House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22 






































> WALL HANGING by Mariska Karasz. 
Embroidery, 17”x50”. Miss Karasz has had 
one-man shows of her needlework in many 
museums. She also designs commercial tex- 
tiles based on her embroideries. $300. Bertha 
Schaefer Gallery, 32 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. 


SALAD BOWL (below) by Bob Stocksdale. 
Black walnut, 19” in diameter, 5” deep. 
Stocksdale is a master at turning woods to 
paper thinness and fully exploiting the grain. 
$95. Bonnier’s,605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 
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HOOKED RUG by George Wells. 30" x48". INLAID BOX hy Rose Krevit. 
Wells, a free-lance decorator for smart New . Cocobolo wood, with enamel inlay 
610"x9lo”",. Miss Krevit’s enamels 


often have a religious theme; this 


York shops, taught himself to hook rugs, is now 





one of the nation’s best and most imaginative. 
$95. America House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.¥.C. 22. one depicts an angel. Box was madi 
by Gerry Osgood. $90. America 


House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22 





BOOKBINDING by Kathryn and Gerhard 
Gerlach. They rank with America’s best 
bookbinders. On commission, $75 up. From 
their studio, 101 King St., Chappaqua, N.Y. 


. IN HiS GARDEN on a New Hampshire hillside 
sits Karl Drerup, one of the nation’s foremost 
craftsmen, surrounded by some of his enamels 
and porcelains. Drerup is an unashamed tradi- 
tionalist: “I return in admiration to the old mas- 
ters more than I turn to my present peers to see 
what’s going on in the world.’ Drerup’s colors 
are vivid, his designs meticulous. ENAMEL 
BOWL (below) is 74” in diameter, 2” deep, 

shows figure. $60. From his studio, Campton, N.H. 


Continued from Page 180 

to be redesigned to fit the limitations of 
the machine. Spontaneity would be re- 
placed by another aesthetic—what I call 
consideration ...[which] may be thought 
of as lacking in emotion, too con- 
trolled.” 

Mrs. Heath decided to accept the 
proposition, even though she was by no 
means sure the jiggered ware would sell. 
“After all,” she conceded, “it didn’t 
have the handmade look.” It sold. All 
her ware today is made to order but, as 
she says, “I now use the potter’s wheel 
as a sketch pad for ideas.’’ She has be- 
come, in short, a designer-craftsman. 

The other choice confronting crafts- 
men, one made by many of the best, is 
to take a teaching job at a university or 
art institute. It’s a choice that has 
boosted the renascence of interest in the 
crafts all over the country. Scores of 
youngsters studying crafts take their 
degrees as Masters of Art every year, 
from New York to Southern California; 
most of them are by no means masters, 
despite their degrees, but they have 
learned the satisfaction of working 
pridefully within a discipline. Thou- 
sands of their elders, too, in adult-edu- 
cation extension courses, or by lonely 
trial and error, are seeking to learn a 
little of some craft. The logic of our in- 
dustrial economy dictates that the as- 
sembly-line worker perform only one 
tedious detail, over and over again, but 
at the same time he gains an ever-ex- 
panding period of leisure. Perhaps an 
increasing number of such factory 
workers will turn to craftsmanship, 
where they can create the whole article, 
from stem to scupper, all by themselves. 
They, too, have been signing up for 
crafts courses taught by craftsmen. 

The growing crafts renascence can 
even catch up whole towns. In El- 
dorado, Illinois, a town of about 5000, 
the whole community pitched in to 
build a pottery. A businessman con- 
tributed a building, local carpenters 
built potter’s wheels, the high-school 
football team dug 4 ditch for a gas line, 
an oil-well company donated the gas 
pipe, local masons built the kiln—and 
all kinds of people decided they wanted 
to learn how to make their own stone- 
ware, housewives in the morning, 
schoolchildren in the afternoon, the 
men over the weekend. Suddenly, from 
taking satisfaction in their ceramics 
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they got dissatisfied with some of the 
ugliness around them and clamored for 
looms, that they might weave, and for 
new store fronts on their main street. 

All this ferment of amateur activity 
could, of course, result in great shoals 
of inferior work; but it will surely, as 
well, reap some pleasant dividends. The 
Scandinavian countries were the first to 
organize associations of craftsmen to 
combat the artistic vulgarization of the 
Industrial Revolution, and during the 
last three or four generations the crafts 
have flourished vigorously from Den- 
mark east to Finland. Today Scandi- 
navia’s craftsmen are among the finest 
in the world. We lag behind. Our 
renascence is only now gathering force 
and our craftsmen lack the tradition of 
their European counterparts. But con- 
temporary American craftsmen have vi- 
tality and the willingness to experiment. 
Already they are winning laurels in in- 
ternational competition. 


What are the basic rules for buying 
crafts intelligently? The first, obvious 
rule is to buy only what you like. When 
a potter makes a casserole, a lamp base, 
a flower vase, an umbrella stand or a 
burial urn, he is making a personal 
statement just as the painter or the poet 
does—personal enough to be easily 
identifiable as that potter’s creation. 
The potter—or the silversmith or 
weaver or wood carver or bookbinder— 
is, sO to say, plucking at your sleeve 
while you inspect his work and solicit- 
ing your acceptance, much as a child 
does after he has created a mud pie. As 
the British critic J. M. Thorburn has 
said: “All the genuine, deep delight of 
life is in showing people the mud pies 
you have made; and life is at its best 
when we confidingly recommend our 
mud pies to each other’s sympathetic 
consideration.”” But if you don’t care 
for the potier’s pot he has failed to 
communicate to you, and you should 
look further. 

If you are uncertain as to what you 
like, visit a museum. Look at the simple, 
homely, everyday things—the rattail 
spoons of the early 18th Century or the 
fiddleback spoons of the early 19th Cen- 
tury. The search for simplicity and pure 
design, which marks one school of 
modern craftsmanship, has, you will 
discover, come full circle. Or look at the 
classic symmetry of antique pottery 


from the eastern Mediterranean. You 
will understand why Keats was in- 
spired by a pot rather than a painting 
when he wrote his ode to beauty. You 
will also see why some of today’s pot- 
ters, men like Peter Voulkos, experience 
a graveling frustration when they try 
to equal or outdo ancient craftsmen, 
and why they are striving—occasionally 
with results you may think ludicrous— 
to burst free of traditional forms. 

As for the contemporary crafts, there 
are museums and galleries all over the 
country in which to see and study the 
best of them, as well as shops in which 
to buy them. In New York City, for ex- 
ample, the Museum of Contemporary 
Crafts, on Fifty-third Street, just west 
of the Museum of Modern Art, is an out- 
standing storehouse. America House, 
on Fifty-second Street, east of Madi- 
son Avenue, affiliated with the Ameri- 
can Craftsmen’s Council, offers the 
wares of most of the country’s crafts- 
men for sale. What they don’t have on 
hand, they can order. (For a list of 
craft museums, galleries and shops in 
your area, see page 184). 

Nearly all craft museums, workshops 
and institutes sponsor at least one an- 
nual show or exhibition, and the Amer- 
ican Craftsmen’s Council sends several 
shows a year out on the road. If youcan 
attend one of these exhibitions, study 
the work. Look carefully, for example, 
at one of Mariska Karasz’s embroi- 
deries. You will notice that the yarns 
she uses are uneven, both in dye and in 
texture. You may wonder how she 
came upon such woolens. Miss Karasz, 
with a craftsman’s eye, buys hand-dyed 
and handspun yarns from a South- 
ern dyer, Mary Frances Davidson. 
Once, traveling in New England, she 
came upon a weaver with yarns for sale. 
When she put her colors on the counter 


he said, “I’m jealous.” “Why?” she > 


asked. “Because this is what | would 
like to work with, but I have to turn out 
repetitious material.” Miss Karasz 
takes linen from California, black 
horsehair cloth from Switzerland, white 
wool yarn from the Philippines, twine 
from gift packages, string saved by 
friends. It is all material that will end 
up in one of her embroideries. 

Take a look at the jewelry made by 
the Cleveland goldsmith John Paul 
Miller. He has won a reputation for 

Continued on Page 184 








PENDANT by Christian Schmidt. Silver and 


gold, 4%" long. Schmidt is fond of natural 
forms like seed pods. Here thomsonite, a na- 


tive stone, portrays seed. $275. Schmidt studio, 
3239 North Lyndale, Minneapolis 12, Minn. 





BOWL by Mary and Edwin Scheier. Pottery. 
12” in diameter, pale blue glaze decorated , 
with sgraffito. The Scheiers are known here 
and abroad as master potters. $120. From 
America House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 





VASE by Robert Turner. Stone- 
ware with warm bluish-brown 
glaze, 19” high. Turner’s pottery 
is subdued, unpretentious, in the 
classical tradition, $25. Bonnier’s, 
605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 













“THE CLIFFS" by Hubert Long. Arrange- 
ment in weathered wood, 14”x114". Long, © 
a sculptor and wood carver, fashions polished 
driftwood into decorative abstract forms. 
$250. Hampton Gallery, Amagansett, N.Y. 























WINE CARAFE by Toshiko Takaezu,. FRUIT BOWL by Gertrude and Otto Natz- LENORE TAWNEY is a young Midwestern weaver who recently moved to New 


; Glazed stoneware, 7”x7‘2". Mrs. Tak- ler. Pottery, 64%"x10". The Natzlers com- York City. In ten years’ time Mrs. Tawney has developed a highly individual tech- 

’ aezu has won many awards. Teaches at _ bine precise form with mastery of glaze and nique : a mesh or screenis woven as a background for solid areas, giving her evocative 
Cleveland Art Institute. $70. Bertha Schae- _ firing techniques. Theylive inCalifornia. $100. tapestries the effect of paintings. She frequently uses birds in her designs, as in the 

fer Gallery, 32 E. 57th St., N.Y.C. 22. Bonnier’s, 605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. TAPESTRY (below) 34” x30". $250. From her studio, 27 Coenties Slip, N.Y.C. 4. 





CANDLESTICKS by Frederick 
Miller, Silver and enamel, 3%4"x5'%". 
Miller is one of the country’s outstand- 
ing craftsmen in sterling holiow ware ; 
he has exhibited widely and teaches at 
the Cleveland Institute. $275. From 
his studio, Box 59, Brecksville, Ohio. 


LAMP BASE by Peter Voulkos. Stone- 
ware, 2' high; with shade, 44”. A daring 
and imaginative potter, Voulkos has 
won major prizes all over the world. He 
teaches at the Los Angeles County 
Art Institute. $135. With white lami- 
nated Fiberglas shade. $160. America 
House, 32 E. 52nd St., N.Y.C. 22. 








a, 





Peter Voulkos, a restlessly creative California potter and one of the nation’s best, stands back to 
contemplate a vase he has just decorated, not sure that he likes it after all. Using clay by the ton, he 
makes rugged, monumental shapes, sometimes more than half his size. Voulkos takes his inspiration 


from contemporary art and music and has been influenced by another famous potter, Pablo Picasso. 
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reviving the Etruscan technique of gold 
granulation, by which gold jewelry is 
embellished with gold globules. You 
may not cotton to his designs (he has a 
penchant for such forms as squids, fid- 
dler crabs and snails) but you’re bound 
to be impressed by his consummate 
craftsmanship. And perhaps, afterseeing 
his work, you will think twice about 
buying a showy, shiny piece of machine- 
cast jewelry, when, by a little digging, 
you can find something unusual, ex- 
quisitely fashioned, and often less ex- 
pensive. 

While studying a creamer that you 
like, or a wall hanging, a bracelet or an 
enamel plaque in an exhibition or show, 
bear in mind that its creator can make 
another like it just for you, or make an- 
other, totally unlike it, to your own 
specifications. In short, the craftsman 
of your choice is eager to make the very 
object that you want. 

(One word of caution—don’t put your 
entire faith in pieces that have been 
awarded prizes by juries. Jurors, like 
critics, can be wrong.) 

In addition to buying only what you 
like, there is one other sensible rule that 
should govern your purchase of craft 
work: What you buy is made to be used, 
and not merely to be stuck up on a 
mantel or away on a shelf. Whether it’s 
a candlestick or a wine carafe, an ear- 


ring, or a binding for a treasured book, 
a rug or a tapestry, a salad bowl or an 
ash tray, the chief and only test it must 
pass is that of use. Handsome is only as 
handsome does. 

Whether what you buy will eventu- 
ally be adjudged a work of art, you will 
never know. The only test is survival 
The craftsman, no matter how great his 
talent, creates ordinary, every day things. 
If they are handsome enough for their 
owner to cherish them, they will last a 
generation. If they are still handsome to 
your children, and to your children’s 
children, then they will continue to be 
cherished and cared for and used lov- 
ingly. It will be several generations after 
you have bought them before these 
common. ordinary, useful, everyday 
objects will take on the luster of works 
of art. 

*“Why, wherever did you get it?”’ one 
of your great-grandchildren’s guests 
will inquire. We must hope that your 
great-grandchild will proudly mention 
your name, THE END 
Text by Peter Lyon 
Acknowledgment for valuable assistance 
to David Campbell, executive vice presi- 
dent, the American Craftsmen’s Council ; 
Thomas Tibbs, director, Museum of 
Contemporary Crafts; Rose _ Slivka, 
managing editor, Craft Horizons; and 
the staffs of all three organizations. 





CRAFT CENTERS 


In the market for something handwrought and beautiful? The list below gives names and 
addresses of some of the many American and Canadian shops featuring contemporary 
crafts, and a rundown of American museums and galleries exhibiting craftsmen’s wares. 


CRAFT SHOPS 


Arizona 
SCOTTSDALE CRAFT CENTER, Scottsdale. 


California 

CARMEL CRAFT SHOPS, Carmel. 

THE GALLERY SHOP, upper foyer of Oakland Art Museum, 
1000 Fallon St., Oakland 7. 

NANNY'S (jewelry only), 251 Grant Ave., San Francisco. 


Colorado 


McKINLEY NEWHART CRAFTS, Central City. 
NEW DIMENSIONS, 1050 Wadsworth St., Lakewood. 


Connecticut 

BROOKFIELD CRAFT CENTER, Brookfield. 

THE CRAFT SHOP, Mystic. 

STUDIO TWO, Route 6, Newton. ‘ 


District of Columbia 
ARTISTS’ MART, 1361 Wisconsin Ave. N.W., Washington. 


Florida 
DESIGNERS GALLERY, 293 Broad Ave. S., Naples. 


Maine 
RUTH BUNKER, Rockport. 


Massachusetts 

SOCIETY OF ARTS AND CRAFTS, 145 Newbury St., Boston. 
THE UPPER STORY, 40 Church St., Cambridge. 
WORCESTER CRAFT CENTER, 40 Highland St., Worcester. 


Michigan 
ARTISTS’ MARKET, 110 Madison Ave., Detroit. 
LITTLE GALLERY, Birmingham. 


Montana 
THE POTTERY, Archie Bray Foundation, Helena. 


New Hampshire 

CONCORD ARTS & CRAFTS SHOP OF THE LEAGUE OF NEW HAMPSHIRE ARTS & 
CRAFTS, 205 Main St., Concord. 

SHARON ARTS CENTER, Sharon. 


New Jersey 
NEW JERSEY DESIGNER-CRAFTSMEN'S CO-OP., Route 10, Whippany. 


New Mexico 
DORA KAMINSKY, ARTS & CRAFTS GALLERY, Box 1557, Taos. 
PATIO MARKET SHOP, Albuquerque. 


New York 

AMERICA HOUSE, 32 E. 52 St., N.Y.C. 22. 

BONNIERS, INC., 605 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22. , 
BERTHA SCHAEFER GALLERY (textiles and pottery), 32 E. 57 St., N.Y.C. 22. 

SHOP ONE, 77 Troup St., Rochester. 

THE SHOWCASE, Five Corners, Northport, LI. 


Norih Carolina 
GUILD CRAFTS OF THE SO. HIGHLAND HANDICRAFT GUILD, 930 Tunnel Rd, Asheville. 


Ohio 
THE ART COLONY, 11502 Euclid Ave., Cleveland. 


Oregon 
OREGON CERAMIC STUDIO, 3934 S.W. Corbett Ave., Portland. 


Pennsylvania 
DESIGN CORNER, 298 Levering Mill Rd., Bala Cynwyd. 
THE PEASANT SHOP, 1602 Spruce St., Phila. 3. 


Texas 
FORT WORTH ART CENTER, 1309 Montgomery St., Fort Worth 


Vermont 
SOCIETY OF VERMONT CRAFTSMEN, Ludlow. 


Canada 

CANADIAN HANDICRAFTS GUILD, 77 Bloor St. W., Toronto 5. 
THE QUEST FOR HANDCRAFTS, 607 Fort St., Victoria, B.C. 
THE BOOK AND GIFT SHOP, Banff, Alberta. 


MUSEUM DEVOTED TO CRAFT EXHIBITS 
MUSEUM OF CONTEMPORARY CRAFTS, 29 W. 53 St., N.Y.C. 19. 


GALLERIES SHOWING CRAFTS 


ART CENTER, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Ark. 

CLEVELAND INSTITUTE OF ART, 11141 East Bivd., Cleveland, Ohio. 

CHICAGO ART INSTITUTE, Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 

CURRIER ART GALLERY, Manchester, N.H. 

DELAWARE ART CENTER, Wilmington, Del. 

DETROIT INSTITUTE OF ARTS, 5200 Woodward, Detroit, Mich. 

DE YOUNG MEMORIAL MUSEUM, Golden Gate Park; San Francisco, Calif. ¢ 
HENRY GALLERY, University of Washington, Seattle, Wash. 

LOS ANGELES COUNTY ART INSTITUTE, 2401 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles, Calif. 
LOWE ART GALLERY, The University of Miami, Coral Gables, Fla. 

McNAY ART INSTITUTE, San Antonio, Tex. 

MILLS: COLLEGE ART GALLERY, Oakland, Calif. 

MILWAUKEE ART CENTER, Milwaukee, Wis. 

SYRACUSE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS, State and James Sts., Syracuse, N.Y. 
WALKER ART CENTER, 1710 Lyndale Ave., S., Minneapolis, Minn. 








VACAT I 





on the smoothest. sunniest sea-lanes in the world 


Discover new places, new faces, new ships— 

~ Moore-McCormack’s two new luxury liners, 
seagoing resorts to South America. 

HINK OF a fine resort hotel. Distribute its 


pleasures aboard a fast new ship with broad 
decks for sunshine, moonlight, stargazing. 


Design the interior in tropical colors. Add 
picture-window walls to frame the view of blue 
tropic seas. Air condition the ship throughout. 

This is the new S. S. BRASIL; S. S. ARGENTINA, 





Step aboard—to 31 days of relaxation, explora- 
tion, quiet and gaiety. Your mood sets the pace. 

All staterooms are first class, spacious, decor- 
ated in attractive sun-and-sea colors. All are out- 
side, of course. You can adjust the air condition- 
ing to your liking or open portholes to the fresh 
sea air if you prefer. 

Mooremack food is famous. Deliciously inter- 
national, spiced with Latin-American specialties 


—a dinner menu that’s a downright temptation: 


27 days of sunshine—that’s average on a month’s 
Mooremack cruise! Days of smooth sailing in 
waters sailors call the gentlest, sunniest sea-lanes 
in the world—made even smoother by your ship’s 
special stabilizers. 


Before you know it, the sun and salt air unwind 
even the tautest nerves. You'll wake up rested, 
ready for a dip in one of the two outdoor pools, 





NEW YORK ¢ BARBADOS « TRINIDAD * BAHIA «+ RIO DE JANERIO 


breakfast on deck, a brisk turn around.the full 
circle of the Promenade Deck. 

Later, a pre-release film, a night club evening of 
dancing—or quiet conversation with new friends, 
prominent business men, diplomats, stimulating 
and rewarding company. Many know the ports 
of call well and can help you choose the shore 
trips, shops, restaurants you'll enjoy the most. 

What do you do ashore? Swim off a white beach 
in Barbados, spearfish in warm green waters, golf 
in all seven ports of call. Shop for semi-precious (ae » 
gems, superb nutria coats, elegant leather bags. Ce 











CARNAVAE IN BRASII 


February is summer and Carnaval time. The jun- 
gle beat of samba pulses through the cities. 

Everyone joins the fun. Brasilians say: During 
Carnaval, solitude is a sin! 

The January 16th sailing of the s. s. ARGENTINA 
gives you a glimpse of Carnaval in Bahia. Choose 
the January 30th sailing of the s. s. BRASIL for a 
day and a half of gaiety in Rio. 


Only 5 business days to Rio—executives please 
note! Glorious days of relaxation en route that 
brace you for busy days ahead. 


Take the full 31-day cruise for the best vaca- 
tion. Come back rested, feeling ten years younger. 

See your Travel Agent soon, for space on these 
new ships is filling fast. 31-day cruise fares start 
at $1,110 Thrift Season, $1,350 Regular Season 
—less than many a landlocked winter resort. 
Liberal credit terms let you pay out of income. 
S. S. BRASIL Dec. 26, Jan. 30, Mar. 6, Apr. 20. 
S. S. ARGENTINA Maiden Voyage December, 12; 
Later sailings: Jan. 16, Feb. 20, Mar. 27. 


MOORE-McGORMACK 


, _Line J 
Five Broadway ~ New York, 4, N. Y. 


¢ SANTOS (SAO PAULO) * MONTEVIDEO « BUENOS AIRES 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 











PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 








Give a Alf iM. 


PP A ILM 
BEAC EE 


Enjoy the tonic of this grand 
vacationland! Toast your health every 
day along its 43 miles of beaches. 
Eleven fine golf courses. Just ten 
minutes to Gulf Stream fishing. See 
jai alai, greyhound racing, handsome 
estates, famed shops, tropical beauty. 
Motels, apartments, hotels in 

every price range. 
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in Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-25 

FREE! p. 600 N. Flagler Drive, West Palm Beach, Florida 

New Color Se Gentlemen 

Booklet and Kindly rush FREE color brochure with lodgings information to: 

lodgings information Mus 
Simply mail the td 
ipon today! . 
City Zone State 
















ontainebleau 
GOLF for GUESTS 


t Erle Country Club 






World 
“tn all = “The “most 
any Seas 


bea soil resort at 
hotel, anywhere 


= 

















Wri Ben Novack 
: pone or - ae President 
full a" brochure Duke Stewart 









Manager 








Ke Colonnades Hotel 
PALM BEACH SHORES 


One look at the rambling 
design and spacious grounds 
tells you how wonderful the 
Colonnades is. Vacations are 
informal, guests are congenial, 
accommodations are delightful: 
ocean-view apartments, air-con- 
ditioned rooms, olympic-size 
and children’s pool, snack bar, 
dining room, cocktail lounge. 
Gulf Stream fishing. Planned 
entertainment. 

Open Dec. 15 to May 1 

Write for color folder 


a paradise on the ocean in Florida 


where excellence 
is not 
extravagance 


of —a i 
7 THE COLONNADES HOTEL 


ma, DEPT. H-2, Box 676, Riviera Beach, de Ph. Palm Beach Vi 4-5221 












PLAN A MORE EXCITING 
FLORIDA VACATION! 


[D FREE! 


This Year It’s 


JOLLYWwoOD 




































by-the-Sea, FLORIDA 
WHERE FLORIDA'S NEWEST AND pe ov 3 N 
MOST FABULOUS HOTELS AND MOTELS Re eW 
ARE OPENING THIS SEASON a F lI- Cc | 
Sophisticated entertainment U 0 or 
or languorous relaxation ... 
you'll find them both in Folders 
Hollywood. Six miles of 
public beach, oceanside Get more out of your 
broadwalk, deep-sea Florida holiday! Mail 
fishing, horse and coupon for folders 
dog racing, beach 1. “A Vacation with a 
cook-outs, free Future’’—the complete 
concerts, Jai Alai, Tampa story, with 32 
tennis, shopping, theatres, finest ng me illustrations 
restaurants ...just north of Miami Beach. ae ies “tor Pirate In- 
| vasion — oriaa $s greatest 
, annual _ attraction! Spec- 
Pt, FLORIDA'S tacular! Feb. 9-14 
<¢ GOLFINGEST 3. ‘‘Fairyland’’—Tampa's 
CITY new storybook park for 
6 courses children. Free to visitors. 
-, — Come to Tampa! Enjoy sunny days 
j 5 minutes of fishing, golf, bathing, relaxation 
Watch thrilling spectator sports. See 
= ' famous Pirate Invasion; Florida State 
oy Fair in February. Go sightseeing! For 
% oe _— ——— 4 new vacation adventure, come to Tampa. 
SEND FOR FREE SUITCASE FULL OF FUN ; 
Chamber of Commerce, Dept. H-1 P ci] 
Hollywood by-the-Sea, Florida i 
Gentlemen: Send suitcase full of information on HILLSBOROUGH COUNTY, FLORIDA 
things to do and places to stay. Please check I 
Apts Hotels () Intown ) Onbeach | Greater Tampa Chamber of Commerce 
i ‘Room 8-H, Chamber Building, Tampa, Florida. 
No. in party Dates einaoeesell 1 Please send me the 3 FREE folders. 
— A) name 
| 
Address i 
| ADDRESS 
\ City Zone......State } oe 
es ee oe oe ee es | CITY ZONE STATE 
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MAGNIFICENT 
PLACE UNDER 
THE SUN... 





Championship golf “ 
on the premises! 


= 
We 


ot oe 


Sapphire sea... 
a magnificent < 

palm-fringed private beach . . . and The 
Lido Biltmore’s Club-atmosphere. Perfect 
swimming, exciting fishing in protected 
waters, boating, 5 golf courses, tennis. 
Luxurious resort hotel on the Gulf, fabu- 
lous cuisine, social gaiety. American and 
European Plan. 


tOCEE 


HOTEL and CLUB 





27 holes supervised by.famed Pro 
Sam Snead, plus 9-hole pitch ’n 
putt! Mile-long private ocean 
beach, two olympic swimming 
pools, cabana club, yacht basin, 
Gulf Stream fishing, polo, tennis. 
Luxurious accommodations, gour- 


CLUB 
LIDO BEACH +SARASOTA+s FLORIDA 
FLOYD ALFORD, JR., PRES. & GEN. MGR. 
For rates, reservations and color folder, 


met meals, five bars, dancing 
and entertainment. Unbelievably 


full 


brochure and — 


moderate rates, American 


see your travel agent, or Robert F. 
Warner, Inc., 17 E. 45th St., N. Y. C. 
MU 2-4300, or write direct. 


Te ES as 
Exclusive Delray Beach, Florida 


Perfect, sunny spot for family winter vacation! 
Sea Ray Hotels—both hotel and apartment 
accommodations on private ocean beach and 
inland waterway ; each with private swimming 
pool. Week, month or season. For brochure, 
rates, reservations, write: Sea Ray Hotels, 
P.O. Box 101, Delray Beach, Fla. 


Plan! For color 
reservations write R. B. Leggett; 
Manager, Dept. 302. 





BOCA RATON HOTEL and CLUB 


Boca Raton, Florida * Stuart L. Moore, President 


See your Travel Agent or Nat'l Reps: ROBERT F. WARNER, INC. 
Wew York * Chicago * Washington * Boston * Toronto 


P.S. See exciting “All Star Golf” weekly on ABC-TV from 
mid-November thru December 15 — played at Boca Raton! 





HOLIDAY /DECEMBER 
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For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Florida 


Travel Guides 





. THIS IS THE YEAR OF THE | JPLOMAT 


> Now... 





DIPLOMAT HOTEL & COUNTRY CLUB 


the complete- 


—an unsurpassed 400-ac 


in-itself “capital of the resort world” 
re oceanfront Hotel and Country Club... 
PREMIERE DECEMBER 17! 


¢ Our own on-premises 
18-hole championship 
Golf Course, with 
Cary Middlecoff as pro 
¢ Six tennis courts with 
Fred Perry, pro 
¢ 1000 ft. private ocean beach 
* 4 pools; yacht dockage 
¢ Unrivalled dining; 
fabulous entertainment! 
Samuel Friedland, Ownership 
George E. Fox, Mng. Director 
Write now for colorful brochure; 
or see your Travel Agent 








HOLLYWOOD-BY-THE-SEA FLORIDA 





antares 


in friendly, restful 
Delray Beach 


Enjoy the luxury of relaxed comfort 
. away from the crowds and bumper- 
to-bumper traffic frustration. 
You'll really appreciate the friends 
and surroundings you'll find in the 
tranquil atmosphere of the Seacrest. 
COTE D'AZUR LOUNGE - DOLPHIN DINING ROOM 
Open Dee. 15 to April 15 (American Plan) 
Ly (European plan optional Dec., Jan. and April) 
\ fy rite for color brochure H, rates to 
Donald E. Colman, Manager 


The SEACREST HOTEL 


Directly on the Ocean, Delray Beach, Fla. 


IS 















MOUNT DORA 
FLORIDA 
"In the Land of 
a Thousand Lakes” 
Set among tropical gardens 
and orange groves on mag- 
nificent Lake Dora, this 
charming country inn is a 
fisherman's paradise. Golf, 
lawn bowling, putting green, shuffleboard, 
private swimming pool, sun decks. Delicious 
meals. Cocktail Lounge. Near shopping center. 

SEASON: Early December to mid April 
Best accommodations available 
mid-Dec. to mid-Jan. 

Rates $12. to $18. daily, American Plan 


Tel. Mount Dora 2-5000 Richard Edgerton, Pres. 








planning 
a trip? 


Every month Holiday Places-to-Stay ad- 
vertisers offer you a wealth of ideas and 
suggestions for pleasure and_ business 
trips—or a combination of both. Make a 
habit of using Holiday’s advertising pages 
to solve your accommodation problems. 
Write direct to the advertisers for further 
information and reservations. 








Lauderdale Beach Hotel 


on the ocean 


One of America’s most renowned re- 
sort hotels. You'll enjoy its club-like 
atmosphere, superior service and fur- 
nishings. 196 large, cross-ventilated 
rooms, most with ocean views. 

Swimming pool and cabanas. Block- 
long beach. Tennis courts, putting green. 
Private boat docks. Wonderful foods. 
Dancing in Caribbean Room lounge. 
Handy, central-beach location. 

Reduced rates during Christmas and 
through January 23. For details write: 


C. E. Knight, Owner-Manager Box 351-HM 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 








Oceanfront... 
FORT LAUDERDALE Fiorida 
Let your tensions evaporate at our 
enormous pool or broad private beach. 
Beguiling attractions include dining, 
dancing, entertainment, the Tapis 
Rouge, Petite Cafe, pitch & putt golf, 
shuffleboard. Full hotel facilities. 
Balconied rooms overlooking Atlantic. 
Everything's sparkling new. For modest 


rates, brochure, write: Box 8609 H, 


SEA SHORE RESORT 
HOLIDAY 








1901 N. Atlantic Boulevard 
Fort Lauderdale, Florida 











‘DECE 


For those who 
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in Fort Lauderdale, 
Florida, it’s the 


TRADE WINDS 


directly 


on the 


HOTEL 


Atlantic 


Superb cuisine, thoughtful service and 
beautiful decor combine with true hospitality 
to guarantee the kind of a vacation you 
have always desired — directly on Florida's 
finest beach — Near smart shops Golf 
courses — Deep Sea Fishing Horse 
and Dog Racing — Entertainment in the 
Intimate Gold Room Lounge. Luncheon 
terrace overlooking the ocean. Spend a 
relaxing holiday with us and our 
distinguished guests 


Choice of European or American Plan 
December and January 


Write for Free Color Brochure Box H 


Th RADE WINDS 


FORT LAUDERDALE, FLORIDA 





WYN HOLM HOTEL. 


Se rectly on ocean. Dress for beach 


in your room. Evropean plan 
serving breakfast, lunch. Choice reser 
vations. For color booklet 


Fred Wynn, Mgr 


3 LAUDERDALE, FLA. 


write 





* 
St. Petersburg, Florida 

Soreno Hotel—Opening October 25. Enjoy Florida at its 
best. 300 attractive rooms—spacious facilities —tradition 
ally fine food—complete social program —atmosphere of 
genuine hospitality. For specific information and reserva 


tions write M. R. McNiel, Mgr. 





Gulf Winds Vacation Apts.—Motel 


200 luxurious apartments on Gulf of Mexico's widest 
beach. Near fishing. golf, shopping, attractions. Imperial 
House cuisine & lounge. Reasonable rates for 1, 2 bed 
rooms with kitchenettes. Bring the Family. Color brochure 


T. H. Carr, Gulf Winds, St. Petersburg, Florida 





Clearwater Beach Hotel 


Charming, restful, congenial. Private beach on Gulf of 
Mexico. American plan. Special rates during December 
Send for color brochure today. A Boss Hotel 


W. E. LaFon, Manager—Clearwater 1, Florida 





a bit of the old west in the deep south! 


700 acre estate on the Gulf Coast, 
combining all the vacation pleas- 
ures of a country club, a dude ranch 
and shore resort. Championship 18 
hole -golf course, es pool, full 
yrogram of dude ranch fun, all 
ios and water sports. 


ee 
Rates starting at $12 . 
include — wondertul meals and alt Sports 















‘OCEAN SPRINGS, MISS. 
Dick and Gladys Waters. Hosts 
SEND FOR COLOR FOLDER 


MBER 


FREE TRAVEL GUIDE 











TRAVEL GUIDE 


Covers 25,000 miles of princi- 
pally traveled highways in the 
26 Western and Southern States, > 

and points in Canada. 
* Shows miles between 


towns 
and total mileage between 
larger cities. 

¢ Covers highways to all princi- 
pal points of interest, including 
National Parks. 


¢ Explains how certain mem- 
bers of Best Western will 
honor Credit Cards in payment 
of room 

¢ Contains list of 
Motor Hotels, Lodges, 
Motels. 
Guaranteed Reservations 
your next night's stop. 


first class 
Inns, and 


Explains how to make 
for 


this 
Emblem 





Your assurance of the best motels 


For FREE copy of this valuable 
Travel Guide, write to: 


WESTERN MOTELS, Inc. 











4217 East Ocean Bivd, 
Long Beach 3, Cayf. ‘4 





STOPS 


TO REMEMBER 


MOTOR oT 
alae 





luxurious motor 
hotels combining 
motel, hotel and 
resort facilities. 
Write for Fre 


ter Hosts 


Mas 
Fort Worth 16, 7 














SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 
Or Write for information 
P.O. BOX 127, PURCHASE, NEW YORK 
WESTMORE 9-7190 
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Bermuda 


California 





WINTER SEA & SUN 












Winter in Bermuda is simply delightful with day after 
day of ideal weather for golf, sailing, tennis and 
sightseeing about this picturesque isle. 





*Includes spacious twin-bedded 
room with bath; complete 
breakfast and sumptuous dinner; 
ALL TIPS; entertainment; beautiful, 
uncrowded pink sand beach. 


SPECIAL MONTHLY 
“WINTER 
LEASE” 
PLAN 
(effec tive Not 
» March 15th 
$375 


PER PERSON 


Resident doctor and nurse. 
Superlative shopping in nearby 
Hamilton. For weekly stays, 
only $100.00 per person. 


Ist 


sb 
i 





Rates based on double occupancy 


ELBOW BEACH SURF CLUB 


BERMUDA’S ONLY OCEANSIDE HOTEL 
E. R. Hetland, General Manager 


See Your Travel-Agent or ROBERT F. WARNER, Inc. 








SUNNY BERMUDA 


EXCITING SPORTS 


at Bermuda’s Largest Seaside Resort 


= 


The Yacht Club with pedal boats, water 
skiing, skin diving . . . Island's finest 
private ocean beach, magnificent pool. 
Nightly floorshows, dancing, superb 
cuisine. Fully air conditioned accommo- 
dations. 

Howard FE. Hohl, Gen. Mer. 

See Your Travel Agent or 
BERMUDA HOTELS INC. Wm. P Wolfe, Rep. 
500 Sth Ave., New York 36 LO 5-1114 


BOSTON * CHICAGO * CLEVELAND 
MIAMI * NEW YORK * PHILA, * TORONTO 
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New York, Boston, Chicago, Washington, Toronto, London, England 

a oo TY eer ver Pa 
Bermuda Cottages | “Rosedon 
1. 2. 3 bedr« choice locations, Beautifully fur- | Small hotel, delightfully situated within walking distance 
—— aH hg ave fre uct radio, stove, refrigerator hone of Hamilton. Spacious air-conditioned rooms with private 
Pvt. maid does ho ing. Rates as low as $185 /month baths ew swimming pool in attractive surroundings 
incl all ut ilities Ne hru Feb. Other months daily rate Selective dining plan. Write for illustrated folder 
apply Write Bermuda Cottages, Paget, Bermuda “Rosedon”, Pitts Bay Road, Bermuda 

Arizona 
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» ; = 
PHOENIX=*—~ ARIZONA 


\ - and the 
ae =<, Valley of the Sun 


It’s sun-tan warm, right now, in this winter vacation 
paradise. Be lazy or be lively . . . here is Everything 
Under the Sun for a happy holiday. 


For frée color brochure and accommodations guide write: Valley of the Sun Visitors Bureau. 














| Hotel Valley Ho—Scottsdale 


\rizona’s newest and finest year around hotel. European 


s Ke plan. Luxury living at sensible rates. In the fabulous Scotts- 
lale, Paradise Valley, and Camelback Mountain area, just 
12 miles northeast of downtown Phoenix 
ARIZONA Scottsdale, Arizona. Robert Foehi, Manager 





WsC= Lazy K Bar Ranch, Tucson, Arizona 


Heart of the Scenic Southwest 


Western Gateway to Mexico Gaiety galore this Christmas at this 160-acre ranch estate 
nestled against the Tucson Mts. with a panoramic view of 

he fabulous Santa Cruz Valley. heated pool, riding, games. 

F olor booklet write t : . 
— ee superb food. Highly recommended. Write for brochure 





Sunshine Climote Club, 5815-D Pueblo, Tucson, 


(World | Famous) Wild Horse -Ranch 


The Spauldings, Route 1, Box 560, Tucson, Arizona 


Circle Z—The West's Best Riding 











9 4 : 
oes mr 4 Ps - tr neg oe a, rod t oy y ap ne el No Famed working ranch between Tucson and Mexican Bor 
—s saee See we weeny tor everyemns. ts der now in its 32nd year. Superb riding in scenic country, 
extras, Horseback riding, heated swimming pool, delicious 


locale of many movies. Swimming, Tennis. Recommended: 
Duncan Hines & AAA. Write for illustrated brochure 


Fred Fendig, Circle Z Ranch, Patagonia, Arizona 
For the Finest in Arizona 


food. Arizona at its best. Write for illustrated folder 


Mr & Mrs. Howard W. Miller, P.O. Box 5505, T Tucson, Ariz. 
Sierra Vista Lodge 


For the utn 





al ge od food. Heated 








pool. Newr re ards & TV ! a few 1 guest ranch life—those who know—keep coming back to 
ciency Apat City bu for. Sensible rates Am.or 
Eu. plan. Literature on request Don & Margaret Williams, Saddle & Surrey Guest Ranch, 
2512 E. Grant Rd., Tucson, Ariz., phone EA 5-9289 Rt. 9, Box 963, Tucson, Arizona, ph MA 2-7133 
Louisiana British West Indies 








New Orleans—Southern Hospitality Historic Nevis, British West Indies 


e Mansior-Hotel-—5 min. from French Quarter offers Enjoy fine beaches of Caribbean's loveliest yet most un 
you grace of a romantic ante be lum hotel lazy livir g. gar spoiled island. Modern cottages for 14 guests on old sugar 
len patio, private bath, air cond complimentary French plantation. For information & reservations, write airmail 
breakfast. Next Commander's Restaurant. Write: Creole | or cable via St. Kitts Frank H. Galey, Golden Rock Estate, 


Mansion Hotel, The Fan Room, 1437 Washington Ave. Gingerland, Nevis, 8. W. I. 
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Ranch 





GALLAGHER 


RANCH 


A historic working ranch for families of 
good taste who enjoy charming accom- 
modations and excellent food. 10,000 
acres of trails and game-filled hills. Reser- 
vations essential—references exchanged. 
Write Mrs. V. H. McNutt, Box #1138, 
San Antonio, Texas. 











The Ultimate in Acapulco, 
Mexico ! 


Vew } 


SEE YOUR TRAVEL AGENT 


r Internationa Repre 





Feit Fin VAL MORIN, P.Q. 


A superb resort just 52 miles north of Montreal, paved roads, 
1000-ft. T-Bar Lift; Rope Tow, Competent Instruction. “Slope 
Slide" snack bar. SKI WEEKS (exc. Xmas wk.) 7 days, 6 
nights, include: Room & Meals, T-Bar & Tow, 11 Consecutive 
Lessons, Movies, Dancing, Entertainment. From $63.50 per 
person. Daily $9 $14. 

Write MRS. BETTY GALL for folder. 








Tel. Ste. Agathe 1824. 
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< LFS - ' 
THE WEST’S LUXURY RESORT! 
ARROWHEAD 
SPRINGS ; 


HOTEL AND SPA 
SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF. 

Relax and have fun in the center of the : 
Southern California playground. Sunny, 
warm weather for swimming, golf, riding, 
tennis. Just a few minutes from Lake 
Arrowhead skiing and Santa's Village. 
World’s hottest mineral steam bath caves. 
Wonderful food and nightly entertain- 
ment. Air-Conditioned. Write for vivid 
color brochure. 

Los Angeles—DU 8-1151 * San Francisco—EX 17-2717 

SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 








EARLY CALIFORNIA 
IN A COMPLETELY MODERN SETTING 


Mission Inn 


HISTORIC GARDEN HOTEL 
RIVERSIDE, CALIFORNIA 





For something “different stay at 

historic Mission Inn, 4% hour from 

Disneyland. See famous art treas- 
ures, the Catacombs, Flyer’s Wall, Sc. 
Cecilia & St. Francis Chapels. Enjoy the 
Olympic pool, free meg free mse Fr 
dine in beautiful restaurants including the 
fabulous Spanish Patio. Air-conditioned. 
Warm, sunny, desert climate. Rooms 
from $11.00 double—Family Plan Rates. 
Write for colorful brochure. 


Los Angeles DU 8-1151 «San FranciscoEX 71-2717 ® 
SWIG-FAIRMONT HOTEL MANAGEMENT 








ENJOY WINTER VACATIONS ; 


in Historical 


DEATH VALLEY! 


Swim, golf, ride wonderful desert trails, 
relax in the warm sun, or visit famous 
western points of interest. Exceptional 
cuisine and facilities at 2 famous Fred 
Harvey resorts. 


FURNAC CREEK 
IN N LuxuRIOUS 


FURNACE CREEK 
RANG MODEST 


EUROPEAN PLAN 
For reservations or our colorful brochure and rates 
contact your Travel Agent or write direct 


FURNACE CREEK INN 


P.O. BOX 51, DEATH VALLEY, CALIF. 


Rancho Sante Fe, California 


Luxurious smal! hotel in i¢eal year round climate. En- 
chanting setting amidst stately Eucalyptus trees and 
lovely informal gardens. Dining terrace overlooking beau- 
tiful swimming pool. Dining room features superb cuisine, 
charming Don Quixote murals. Some rooms with fireplace 
Excellent golf course, horseback riding and tennis nearby 
Del Mar Kace Track and beaches only 5 miles 


P.O. BOX 126 PHONE: PLAZA 6-1123 


—_— 











Massachusetts 
The Northfield - 


Restful, scenic surroundings, spacious rooms; delicious 
meals. Sports, recreation for every member of the family 
on our 250-acre estate. $11-$16 day. Open ali year. Color 
Folder. 125 rooms. Snow sports, skating at our door. 


A. Gordon Moody, Mgr., East Northfield 32, Mass. 
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PLACES TO STAY DIRECTORY 


For delightful weekends or vacations. Write these advertisers for reservations and descriptive literature. 





Virginia 





ee, , Sai ays 





nies, street caroling, 
the Queen’s Dinner, 


Palace and the C 


fireworks, 


» Wills 


VIRGINIA 


A fortnight of traditional holiday f 


Open 


estivities, 


candlelight concerts, « 


House at 


Fung 


beginning Friday, 


December 19th. Colorful program includes Yule Log ceremo- 


lancing, musicales, 


Governor’s 


Capitol and other gala events. 





| FESTIVITIES DAILY FROM DEC. 19 TO JAN. 5 





Williamsburg Inn & Cottages * Lodge & Taverns 
The Motor House*Double rooms with bath from $8.00 




















Write Box a6, Williamsburg, 
Va. or Reservation Off -New A 
York: 30 Re whafil er Pla aza, Tel. 
— Uji f ~ \ Clrcle 6-6800. Washington: 1145 } 
if e 19th St. N. W. REpublic 7-8114. 
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ONE OF THE WORLD'S 
FINEST SMALL SESORES 


City Hotels 
New York, N. Y. 








“THE TIDES INN 


IRVINGTON 1, VIRGINIA 























IN HISTORIC St. Simons Island, 
Georgia. Nestled at the edge of 
the Atlantic, the King and Prince offers 
facilities of a fine resort in relaxed in- 
formal atmosphere. Explore the Is- 
land's romantic past under centuries 
old, moss-draped oaks. Sport—Social 
program. Golf, riding, ocean or fresh 
water pool swimming. Finest cuisine. 
Write 
George Timbes, Mgr. 
King and Prince Hotel 
St. Simons Island, Ga. 
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WHEN YOU STAY 
AT THE DELIGHTFUL 


BARBIZON-PLAZA HOTEL 


m 


idtown 


dit 





Big-city luxury within your budget! 
This elegant skyscraper overlooking 
Central Park gives you flawless con- 
tinental service, superb food and 
ideal 


location — close to 


theatres, Fifth Avenue stores, Radio 
City and the new Coliseum. 
Singles $8.50 to $12 + Doubles $12 to $19.50 


Every room with private bath, radio. Most with TV. 
100% air-c d for 


e. al comfort. 





SPECIAL FAMILY PLAN: No charge for 


children under 14 sharing room with parents. 
For teletype reservation: NY 1-3949. Write for booklet HM 
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BARBIZON-PLAZA 


106 CENTRAL PARK SOUTH 
(At Sixth Avenue) NEW YORK 

















Connecticut 





The Homestead Inn 


Reasonably Priced Modern Rooms. Eur. Plan, New Swim- 
ming Pool, Appetizing New England Food. Open all 
year. Leave Merritt Pkwy. Exit *28 to Post Road. 
Cross on to Field Point Rd. Continue 1 mi. to Inn. 


Philip A. Waldron, 420 Field Point Road, Greenwich, Conn. 








Wherever 
you go eee 


here’s your guide 
to fine accommoda- 
tions. The advertis- 
ers on these pages 
invite your inquir- 
ies. Write to them 
for additional infor- 
mation, literature 
and reservations. 
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You belong to the 


HOME OF 
TOWER 
COCKTAIL LOUNGE 


HO 


Family of Guests 


Cr, - 
Sseehman CYower 


TEL 


Fashionable Beekman Hill— 


a walk 


from all midtown 


centers. Besides spectacular 
views of the city’s 
East River and United Nations 
...a pleasant outlook on rates, too, 

singles from $7.50; doubles from $12. 


skyline, 


Write for Booklet H. 


aa East 49th St., (at East River) 


New York 17 
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Led Plerihey 


“ Always Delightful Living” 





Visit famed Hotel Hershey, centrally located in the foothills 
of Pennsylvania. Our New Hotel Hershey 

environment will help you enjoy the Holiday season. 

Ideal facilities for any sized Christmas parties, 

group meetings or conferences. 

Attend a colorful American Hockey League game, 
December 20, 25 & 27, january 1 & 3, 

at the Hershey Sports Arena adjacent to Hotel Hershey. 





For reservations write 
Charles E. Todd, Managing Director 
Hershey, Pennsylvania 











New Jersey 


Jamaica 
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wad TO OUR 


HOLIDAY 
Coblbration 
% CLARIDGE 


HOTEL 
ATLANTIC CITY 
From CHRISTMAS through NEW YEAR'S. 
festive meals and features - traditional 
celebration New Year's Eve. Dancing 

in the Merrie Mayfair Lounge. 


GEORGE B. BRUNI 
Vice President & General Manager 4 
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PANACEA 


For those people on your list who 
““have everything” we suggest a 
gift certificate for a 

stay at this world- 
famous resort. 
You can be 
as generous 
as you like 
Write for 
details. 


CHALFONTE ~~ HADDON HALL 


on the Boardwalk, Atlantic City, N.J. 
Owned & operated by Leeds & Lippincott Co. for 68 years 
Write for illustrated folder 

















Finest Stopping Place in the 
Philadelphia-Camden area. 


Hl fa 


HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
Just 5 minutes from J. 
Turnpike exit 4; 10 minutes 
to downtown Phila. Air- 
conditioned throughout ¢ 103 
Dorothy Draper decorated 
rooms @ Outdoor pool ¢ 
Restaurant-Bar ¢ 

Parking for 500 cars. 

WRITE FOR 

COLOR BROCHURE 
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ewes COME TRUE 


SLE 


HOTEL 


ARAWAK P.O., OCHO RIOS 
JAMAICA, B.W.! 


IN JAMAICA 








ey; Jo Buys uew osdéjep Oye 














American Plan... Jamaica flavor! On 
Fashionable North Shore... completely 
air-conditioned; 176 balconied rooms; 
tremendous pool, marvelous beach, yacht 
anchorage; fishing, boating, water-skiing; 
tennis, Pitch 'n’ Putt, driving range. Jippi 
Jappa Cocktail Lounge, Colony Dining 
Room, gay Limbo Room Supper Club! 
Robert M. Souers, General Manager. 
For brochure: write, see your Travel 
Agent, or call — New York, Cl 7-6940; 
Miami, PL 4-1667; Chicago, MO 4-5100. 





cannot wait to get back / 





wondrous Arawak 





Everybody /ove 


~ 








& COTTAGE COLONY + MONTEGO BAY- JA 


Superb vacation site only 5 
hours by plane from New York. 
See travel agent or Oliver Ker- 
mit Associates, Inc., 521 Fifth 
Ave., N.Y.C. MUrray Hill 7-6862 





BOWEN’S COURT 
Continued from Page 87 


The big living rooms, asking for so- 
ciability, never are disappointed for 
long. Writers on the rebound from 
their exacting solitude are the gayest 


mortals: toward evening there is a 


banging-open of doors, a haste to look 


for each other, talk, exclamations, 


laughter. Bowen’s Court then becomes 
what artists must have, an extensive 
playroom, and what friends like best, a 
nondesert island. It can be gone away 
from, then come back to—in the car we 
slip through a landscape liquid with 
sunset; or we walk in file through the 
woods in sight of the mountains, beat- 
ing back brambles, talking over our 
shoulders. For a pause it is also a great 





thing to be sitting in twos or threes on 
the terrace steps, gazing at the lawn in 
front of the house as though it were the 
sea, we birds on a rock. Indoors we 
fool with invented games by the phan- 
tasmagoric light of a wood fire, or play 
cards at the original tables. Meals, now, 
we eat in the entrance hall (the former 
dining room, at the back, having been 
abandoned: it was too cavernous). 





ALWAYS BONDED 100 PROOF KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON « STITZEL-WELLER DISTILLERY + ESTAB. LOUISVILLE, KY., 1849 











Available for the Season in Luxury Gift Wrap or new Hospitality Decanter at no extra cost. 
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Hospitality Decanter Design by Walter Landor and Associates 


hi. ee 


ee. 


dae. 
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PY 


FOR HOSPITALITY’S FINEST HOURS 


or the Four Hundred—no other whiskey says so much about 
your brand of hospitality as the unique, oak-ripened flavor of Fitzgerald. 
Let the classic elegance of the new Hospitality Decanter provide you a 
holiday key to gracious living, gracious giving... with 


>) 


Party of four 


the memorable character of Bonded 


Ou FinzgERAln 
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The last act of any Bowen’s Court 
day plays itself out in the library or 


Pink curtains 
drawn, lamp-lit, with a fire in the 
wreathed Victorian grate, my grand- 
mother’s drawing room has the ef- 
fect of keying us up to its mild 
grandeur. It was decorated, and has 
not been changed since, when that 
Elizabeth came here as a bride: 
1859. She loved its gray-and-gold 
scrolled wallpaper, and plaster frieze 
swagged with roses—and I don’t 
wonder. I and my friends crowd 
stylishly, if not formally, on the 
central outsize vermilion sofa. In 
here, the only cerebral touch is the 
ebony bookcase she gave her eldest 
son, my father, for his mounting 
number of school-prize volumes. 
The shelves were gentle to them. 
being velvet lined. 

The library, family living room 
(for we are a family) looks slapdash, 
weathered and workaday by day: 
book-lined walls, book-loaded 
tables, capacious shabby honey- 
corduroy chairs. But it takes on a 
majesty with nightfall. Deep in their 
ranks sunk between the windows, 
books seem, while receding into the 
dark, to exhale their being into our 
talk; their intellectual wealth mel- 
lows the air into curls of our ciga- 
rette smoke. In here, conversation 
sweeps, swoops, takes an unfore- 
seeable course—by now the ribbed 
velvet arms of the chairs are rubbed 
to a gloss by the hands of excited 
talkers. (“Your intellectual friends,” 
said one of my aunts, “seem to be 
exceedingly hard on furniture!’’) 
Book-housing space has become a 
problem: by now my own bright- 
jacketed newcomers are wedged 
alongside calf-bound classics of the 
age of the house, or crushed between 
stout Victorians in maroon or olive. 
Each season’s hatch out, from New 
York or London, must find for it- 
self a footing, where it can—and 
each year, some author bids for 
permanent place. Do we need a 
second Eliza, a thrower-out? 

it is in the library that I remember 
Eudora Welty, in the first hour of 
her first visit, turning her head, re- 
marking, “I’ve just realized, I don’t 
think I’ve ever been so far north be- 
fore.” (We checked on an atlas 
later: she was right.) Eudora, grac- 
ing the drawing room both in her 
own way and as a Southerner can, 
played the plaintive, long-neglected 
piano; one June midnight, too, she 
emerged from the kitchen having 
conjured into existence an onion pie. 
In the library I recollect Evelyn 
Waugh, scooping desultorily, a little 
crossly, at a bat which had shattered 
the evening for me by flying in—I 
cannot stay in a room with a bat: 
I cannot endure them! David Cecil, 


drawing room.... 











having retired for the night, was 
heard by his floor neighbors in a 
spooky monologue. It transpired 
next morning that a white owl had 
stood unblinking at the end of his 
bed; in vain had he reasoned with 
the intruder. Nor are bats and owls 
the only nocturnals. Oxford talkers 
take little count of the clock: David, 
again, and his colleague Isaiah 
Berlin are known to have started a 
conversation at the foot of the 
stairs, around midnight, and to have 
finished it close on two hours later, 
not more than six steps up. 

Cyril Connolly’s visit, one sunny 
April, coincided with that of Vir- 
ginia Woolf. By mischance nothing 
was recorded, for Cyril’s diary, 
otherwise ever ready, was of the 
kind which has a lock: at Bowen’s 
Court locked it had to remain, for 
no sooner had he arrived than he 
lost the key. Cyril, a themic creative 
talker, developed at least one theory 
in this house: he traced the low ebb 
of Irish romantic passion to the 
anaphrodisiac effects of the con- 
stant potato. Virginia, serenely stand- 
ing out on the steps, watched her 
spaniel racing over the grass in 
front. Dynamic, speedy and grace- 
ful country walker, she outdistanced 
the rest of us on our pilgrimage 
across the fields to the Bowen’s 


Court wishing well. (Few leave this 
house without having “had a wish.”’) 
What she wished, as she cupped the 
spring water in her hands, | shall 
never know. . . . When Virginia’d 
gone, I told my matriasch cook, 
“That was the greatest living woman 
writer.”” Old Sarah, who disliked any 
connection between ink and the 
should-be elegant sex, sniffed, “I'd 
have known she was a /ady by the 
stately go of her!” 

Sean O’Fadlain, helping me lock 
up—a nightly ritual involving heav- 
ing an iron bar into place, then 
fastening the hall door on the inside 
with massive chains—remarked that 
here was a Big House ready for a 
siege! Complex race memories, 
conflicts, the raids and burnings of 
The Troubles of his young days and 
mine simultaneously stirred in us 
two Irish—I whose first Irish an- 
cestor had come from Wales, he 
descended from the ancient in- 
habitants of the land. 

Frank O’Connor, chanting in the 
library, dropping his head back as 
did Yeats, recalled the magnificence 
of the Midnight Court, poetry and 
bawdry of an Ireland before the 
potato had struck root. New Ire- 
land tore to my doors in the form of 
my cousin Dudley Colley, a racing 
ace: his glorious Frazer-Nash en- 





Brand Names 


make wise buying easier! 





BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, INC 


, don’t have to be an ex- 
pert shopper to be assured of 
satisfaction when you buy by 
Brand Name. 


Brand Names are built on your 
confidence. You and your neigh- 
bors dictate the standards a 
Brand Name product must meet 
to consistently deliver the value 
and service you want. 


A respected Brand Name is a 
manufacturer’s most valuable 
asset and he spares no effort to 
protect it by constantly bettering 
his product. 


A Brand Name is the maker’s 
guarantee of satisfaction which is 
doubly endorsed by the dealer 
who sells it. 


For dependable quality and con- 
sistent satisfaction you do better 
with brands you know; get to 
know those you see advertised in 
this magazine. 


To get the most for your money 
buy by Brand Name and be sure! 
A Brand Name is a 
maker’s reputation 


CONFIDENCE 


BRAND 


NAMES 


SATISFACTION 





* 437 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
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raptured Carson McCullers. Ina flash, on one side, Horseback Hall on the 
long-legged Carson was in the driver's _—_ other. Yet by happy accident, Bowen’s 
seat. “I’m off,” she cried. So strong is | Court is a merger. Yes, I live right in 
visionary force, the stationary car horse country: fox hunting, racing and 
seemed to roar and devour space: stud farming occupy the majority of 
Carson’s face grew tense with the my neighbors. Of these neighbors many 
thought of speed, veritably her hair are, also, my friends—there is a to and 


streamed back from her forehead. fro, when the day’s work’s over, be- 
Bernard Shaw has denounced one tween their and my far-apart houses. 
fatal cleft in society: Heartbreak House In the main my neighbors still live 


To ski... 


or not to ski! 











Country Casuals 
Tyrolean Slalom Coat 
A Natural for slopes 
Or sidelines | 


Whether your specialty is sitzmarks or stem turns, 
you’ll look every inch a champion in your Tyrolean 
Slalom Coat! Designed to repel wind, weather and 
water, it’s handsomely tailored of rugged Loden-type 
cloth, with luxurious alpaca-pile lining, rib-knit collar 
and trim, smoked pearl buttons. A standout wherever 
good sports get together... Tyrolean Slalom Coats are 
available at selected stores ... about $45. 


“Av ual. The wnsenoll by Econ 
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DIVISION OF M. WILE & COMPANY, INC., BUFFALO 
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much as my forebears used to: farm- 
ing, thinking concretely, cultivating 
their gardens (in a manner for which 
the reward is lovely). Do I feel a dis- 
sonance, or a dislocation, when they 
and writers meet round my dinner 
table? None being there to be felt, I do 
not. On the one hand, Cork native so- 
ciability is omnivorous, unsuspicious, 
eager, quick to be charmed and won. 


On the other, nothing is like the life 
from creative people at play: poets, 
novelists, philosophers, even critics 
effervesce like uncorked champagne. 
There is laughter sparked by new con- 
tacts; there is the spell of the card game. 
Wildly assorted Bowen’s Court parties 
may be—country folk, visiting aunts 
and cousins, house guests literary or 
academic, plus transients on the road 
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t Cocktail Time 


"nutty flavor of » : | a 
D RY SACK SHERRY > 
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DRY SACK 


‘Great 
on 
the 

Rocks!” 








——— SHERRY; 
| Groduced Shipped & Bottles —, es 


WILLIAMS s HUMBERSoe 


ENGLAND, & JEREZ DE LA FRONTE! 


THIS WINE IS THE PRODUCE OF SPAIN 


ALCOHOL 20,57 
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ia zaru AUGUST. 
7 t€ to Whitehall to the Privy Seal, but nothin 
@ ight bY land to my father’s house, where | fou 
did Sive her a pint of Sack. 












Williams & Humbert, producers of 
world-famous Dry Sack—the Sherry in 


the Sack—proudly introduce 


CANASTA CREAM, a very fine, 
rich Oloroso Sherry for those 


who prefer a sweeter sherry. 


fine Spanish Sherries 
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for business or pleasure. However, 
people take to each other. 


“How does it feel,” I find myself 
asked, “living with ancestors right 
on top of you?” Or more simply: 
“Don’t you ever feel crowded?” 
At a glance, the question is sound 
enough: it could be oppressive, were 
this place no more than a pocket of 
ancient sentiment. But you cannot 
discount the force with which life 
renews itself: what chance has the 
past against the vividness of the 
living moment? Family continuity 
has the interest of any continuity: 
just that—it in no way acts as a 
spell. My predecessors in Bowen’s 
Court were my kin: this makes for 
my knowing more about them than 
I should had they been of some other 
stock. Letters, personal papers and 
legal documents, birth, marriage 
and death dates entered in the family 
Bible give me the objective facts 
with regard to them; the factual out- 
line is colored in by intuition, hear- 
say, maybe legend. Moreover | can 
see what most of them looked like— 
many of the Bowens and their 
spouses had their portraits painted; 
the pictures in tarnished gilded 
frames hang in a crowd round the 
hall walls; elsewhere, cabinet draw- 
ers are stuffed with daguerreotypes 
and photographs. All this serves to 
ffx my ancestors for me as four- 
square persons who, though un- 
known to history, become in their 
way historic through having lived. 
While I in my turn live, they are not 
forgotten. But on top of me? No. 

Traces of themselves they have 
left behind them are concrete—- 
broken musical instruments, signa- 
tures diamond-scratched on window 
panes, curios brought home from 
foreign travel, a silent gold heavy 
half-hunter watch, a riding crop 
with the thong gone, a compass with 
needle forever still. A big shell from 
Naples cameo-carved, a bracket on 
the wings of a tiny eagle. Such 
trifles are eloquent; they speak of 
foibles, tastes or tenderness. 

There are, in addition, relics of 
broken-off activities: grandfather 
Robert II’s close-kept estate ledgers, 
now musty, or a milking stool half- 
painted with water lilies. And be- 
tween those who were here and me 
there is a physical link, forged of 
touch and sight—a matter of han- 
dling the same door knobs, mount- 
ing the same stairs, looking out at 
the same scene through the same 
windows. But most of all they and 
I are akin in one thing: the business 
of keeping going. 

The keeping going of Bowen’s 
Court has from the first preoccupied 
its owners. Good years, bad years 
have but slightly varied the weight 
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of the undertaking. To an extent I 
profit by my ancestors’ forethought, 
to an extent | am hampered by their 
misjudgments. The place is rich in 
outdated innovations. / face a para- 
dox: by today’s notions Bowen’s 
Court is an anachronism; nonethe- 
less, by the light of today I can solve 
some of yesterday’s problems. Once 
this house was operated by hosts of 
servants: wages were low, labor 
never scarce—chains of hands slung 
the dishes, piping hot, from dusky 
kitchen to shining dining-room 
table. Rainwater, steaming in mon- 
ster jugs, was levitated upstairs to 
many bathtubs. Now electrification 
and plumbing do most of that, plus 
the ingenuity of my cook and maid, 
a modicum of my energies, aid from 
guests. 

One thing makes the house 
contemporary: its straightforward 
plan—no passages, whimsical com- 
plications or murky corners. (The 
Georgian living pattern fits today’s 
better than the Victorian.) I use just 
over half the number of rooms, on 
each floor the sunniest; those with- 
drawn from, are kept sweet by the 
air coming in at their large windows; 
there is something placid and seemly 
about their emptiness. Bowen’s 
Court has lent itself to this compro- 
mise—had it not, indeed, it could 
not survive: a saving pact has been 
reached between past and present. 
My standards of comfort, habita- 
bility, are far from those of my an- 
cestors, which is well. I suspect 
sometimes that I am better off, 
thanks to concentration of heat, 
lighting, color into a smaller living 
space, here, now, in my own way, 
than they in theirs. Yet I don’t 
doubt they had their own satisfac- 
tions: this is a house constructed 
to be enjoyed, by whatever strata- 
gems, in whatever manner. 


At the outset I spoke of this house 
as social, with hospitality as its 
inbuilt ideal. Now I think again, 
there is something more to it. This 
house was built for a family—so it 
makes one. 

Bowen’s Court seems to me like a 
ship that has steadily, forwardly 
voyaged through time. Almost two 
hundred years, today, since the 
launching. From having forged 
through storms, sheered its way 
past reefs and pulled clear of whirl- 
pools, it has accumulated organic 
confidence. Yet also it is a house, 
founded very deep. From its daylit 
big rooms and green surrounding 
landsa succession of sorrows, deaths, 
trials, debts, disappointments have 
somehow evaporated like mists in 
sunshine. Hopeful as to its being, in 
spite of all, it begets hope; serenity is 
the constant. 


Like Bowens before me, when gray 
rain sheets County Cork and gales rat- 
tle windows and buffet the house cor- 
ners, | take exercise indoors—I walk 
the Long Room. This has been play 
deck since it first began: violent tennis 
and hockey and roller skating have 


taken place here; and generations of 


children have pounded or slid, yelling, 
from end to end. Circuses have been 


staged, melodramas improvised; talent 
ran, also, to whistleconcertsand shadow 
shows. 

Only thing this 
modious ballroom never once been the 
scene of—dancing. Any ball is held, by 
tradition, down in the drawing room. 
Why? The Long Room floor will not 
stand up to vibration. So | was told by 
my father, he by his, his by his father, 


one has com- 
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set for 


whom his father had told. No one of us, 
in consequence, ever tried. This anom 
aly, typical of my family, strikes my 
closing note. Acceptances, do they not 
make up life? I wonder, looking out of 
the Long Room windows at the moun- 
tains behind, at the lawns in front and 
the lights through the veil of rain sifting 
softly, slowly over the lonely country 


THE END 
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\ BIG NIGHT 
OUT IN MOSCOW 


Continued from Page 105 


the idea and said she would be glad to 
show me the fine Moscow shops so 
long as we made it a Sunday. It still 
struck me as odd that everything should 
be open on Sundays, but when I said 


something of the sort to Irina, she re- 
plied seriously, “But that is the only 
day we have the leisure to shop. What 
do American workers do? It must be 
very difficult for them.” 

After two or three long blocks, Valya 
turned off Gorki Street into a small 
plaza where a lighted entrance marked 
the Aragvi Restaurant. “You will like 
this place,”’ he said. “‘It is very distin- 


guished, and at the same time quite in- 
timate. Many people say the Praga is 
the best restaurant in Moscow. That’s 
because it’s very expensive. | would as 
soon eat in a factory.” I rather agreed 
with him. It seemed to me showy and 
not particularly good. 

A long line of people was waiting 
for tables at the Aragvi, but Valya el- 
bowed ahead to talk to the head- 
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waiter. He explained in a loud voice 
(as much for the benefit of the peo- 
ple as for the maitre d’ hotel) that he 
was with foreigners, that visitors 
must be shown every consideration, 
adding with a flourish, “And, dear 
comrade, let us show them how good 
is the best!" We were immediately 
led under low archways, through a 
series of what appeared to be con- 
nected cellars, each filled with diners. 
In the end room we were placed at 
a table right under the orchestra, 
which played in a small balcony half- 
way up the wall. The headwaiter 
took our order himself and Valya 
asked for fresh black caviar, a 
couple of things I didn’t recognize, 
and of course vodka. “This place is 
famous for its Georgian dishes,” he 
explained, “‘you must try the great 
variety in our country.” (I was often 
impressed, in conversations with 
Russians, by the deep-seated patrio- 
tism that makes them speak of “our 
country” rather than the Soviet 
Union, or Russia, or even their par- 
ticular province.) He pointed to the 
members of the orchestra who were 
just taking their seats, to the wooden 
ceiling of the restaurant, painted 
with the peasantlike designs I had, 
until then, associated with Bavaria 
or Swiss chalets. “All Georgian,” he 
announced with satisfaction. Sud- 
denly he smiled widely and leaned 
forward with his cat’s eyes very 
bright. “I will tell you a joke about 
Georgians. You know that both 
Stalin and Beria were Georgians? 
Good.” His voice sank to a whisper. 
“One Georgian and what do you 
get?—A Cult of Personality. Two 
Georgians?—An Enemy of the 
People. Three Georgians?—Thank 
God we have never had three 
Georgians!” He thumped his fist 
on the table and leaned back laugh- 
ing. Even Irina smiled. 

The Georgian delicacies Valya 
had ordered turned out to be cold, 
chopped eggplant in a thin peppery 
sauce, and cold turkey covered with 
a thick, slightly grainy cream sauce 
that tasted of peanut butter. 

When the orchestra began to play, 
Valya relaxed in his chair and sug- 
gested that we try to absorb the 
mood of the music. Georgian music 
is apparently famous for its senti- 
mentality. 

“*“Anexcellent way to start the eve- 
ning,” Valya declared. “‘Later on it 
is easy to be sentimental. In the be- 
ginning you need to be persuaded.” 
We didn’t dance, although other 
people sprang up as soon as the mu- 
sic started and Irina looked wist- 
fully at the dancing couples. But 
Valya insisted, laughing, that this 
was to be “an American evening” 
and that we were not permitted to 

Continued on Page 197 
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enjoy ourselves, but must hurry, 
hurry, hurry. 

Actually, we did have to move 
pretty fast, because Valya, in spite 
of his casual attitude, had clearly 
planned quite an itinerary for us, 
and Moscow’s early closing hour 
gave us what my husband called “‘a 
Cinderella complex”’—an abnormal 
dread of midnight. We moved from 
the Aragvi up Gorki Street to the 
Kiev where the waitresses were in 
Ukrainian dress and served us 
chicken a:la Kiev and more vodka. 
Irina looked a bit nervous, seeming 
to feel that Valya drank too much. 
**As long as it makes the world good 
and you don’t fall down,” he said, 
“it is all right to drink.” 

““Doesn’t the world normally look 
good to you?” I asked. 

““Yes, yes, yes, yes. I’m an opti- 
aist.”” He leaned forward, smiling. 
‘Shall 1 tell you the difference be- 
tween a pessimist and an optimist in 
Russia? A pessimist says, “Things 
were bad in the past; things are still 
bad, things will always be bad.’ An 
optimist says, ‘Things used to be 
bad, and things are bad now. But 
nothing can be worse than this!’” 
He shouted with laughter, and Irina 
looked still more uncomfortable. 
She seemed relieved when we left 
for the Astoria restaurant. 

The Astoria, Valya had told us, 
was “the best place in Moscow”’— 
it would be the climax of our eve- 
ning. Certainly, it was crowded, so 
crowded that the doors had to be 
shut against the line of people wait- 
ing for tables. Valya’s magic for- 
mula, however, got us in, and I 
looked around trying to discover 
why the Astoria was so popular. 
Surely not for the décor which 
seemed startlingly ugly—seminude 
marble women with their backs to 
the pillars, holding up the ceiling, 
thick lace curtains at the arched 
windows. And the food was sup- 
posed to be only mediocre. 

Perhaps the answer was a row of 
booths along one side of the room, 
each containing a table. Valya drew 
our attention to these with a sly 
movement of his head, and I no- 
ticed that you could shut each one 
off completely by drawing the plush 
curtains and in that way could get 
some cherislied privacy. 

The music was quite ordinary— 
the orchestra at the Metropole was 
far better—but at the Astoria the 
tiny strip of dance floor in front of 
the band was so crowded that many 
of the couples had to dance between 
the tables or in the carpeted aisles. 
We asked Valya what sort of people 
came to the Astoria, and he an- 
swered in that vaguely inclusive 
manner Russians often use, “Just 


workers,” as if to say, “Nobody 
special.”’ Apparently they were rela- 
tively rich workers, for the girls were 
better dressed than most, though 
many wore heavy serviceable shoes, 
and they looked younger than the 
customers in other restaurants. 

In the Astoria we all danced. I had 
expected Valya to be a very good 
dancer because Irina had said, quite 
unemotionally, that it was his only 
talent. As it turned out, though, he 
held me at a good distance in the 
usual Russian way, and jogged 
about between the tables in an un- 
inspired sort of foxtrot. He talked 
the whole time though I could un- 
derstand only a word or two, sang 
snatches of the tune the orchestra 
was playing and raised his eyebrows 
appreciatively at a couple perform- 
ing something that looked like a 
tango. Almost everyone got up at 
the very beginning of each tune, 
leaving food to get cold as if they 
couldn’t bear to miss a minute of 
the dance. This would have been 
extremely strenuous, but for the fact 
that there were long intermissions 
between the numbers. 

During the first pause Valya asked 
for vodka and fruit, insisting with 
emphatic gestures that the waiter 
bring us a full bottle—not the usual 
cut-glass decanter—so we could be 
sure it was stolichnaya. “At this 
time of night,” he told us seriously, 
“they think you won't notice.” 
Vodka is always described and 
priced by its alcohol content, but 
stolichnaya is considered the best be- 
cause, although its alcohol content is 
relatively low (about 30 per cent) it 
is much smoother to drink. The 
usual bottle, between a pint and a 
fifth, costs thirty-three rubles ($3.30) 
in a restaurant, and twenty-nine 
rubles in a shop. Valya opened 
it with the magnificent flourish 
Russians like to use for this 
fairly prosaic job. He scraped the 
sealing wax off the top of the bottle, 
and then banged the bottom on the 
palm of his hand with a colossal 
thump. The cork flew out, the 
vodka spurted out on the tablecloth 
in a festive splash, and Valya filled 
our tiny glasses. “Here is the milk of 
the crazy cow—vodka!” he said as 
he lifted his drink. He gave a glass 
to the waiter who shrugged his 
shoulders, drank the vodka in one 
gulp, said “Good health,” and went 
about his work. 

The informality of the Astoria 
saturated us like a fog. People from 
other tables came over to join us, 
sometimes out of curiosity to talk to 
the foreigners (evidently foreigners 
seldom went to the Astoria), some- 
times to offer a drink, sometimes be- 
cause they were rather drunk and 
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felt confusedly friendly. Whenever 
we decided to sit out one of the 
tunes, men would ask Irina and me 
to dance. I accepted at first, but soon 
the combination of the language 
barrier and the uniformly bad danc- 
ing got too much for me. The re- 
fusals didn’t disconcert anyone in 
the slightest. They would give a half 
bow, half nod, and be back to ask 
again for the next dance. The large 
number of unaccompanied men, 
Valya explained, was due to the fact 
that husbands and wives often had 
to go out on different nights because 
of baby-sitting problems. 

For the hour before midnight we 
stayed at the Astoria, dancing, talk- 
ing and drinking. Valya sat with his 
arm around Irina during the inter- 
missions and she didn’t seem to 
mind, although she retained her re- 
mote air. 

At midnight the orchestra 
played Do Svidanya, Moskvichi, 
“Good night, Muscovites,” their in- 
variable closing number, and every- 
one danced it with a certain ritual- 
like solemnity. The restaurant didn’t 
really close, though, until about one 
o’clock and customers stayed on 
after the orchestra left to finish 
drinks or to eat open sandwiches in 
an effort to sober up. Those who 
were so drunk they just wanted to 
sleep on the tables were forcibly 
ejected. A couple of waiters would 
shake the sleeper, twist his ears, and 
push him out with that offhand vio- 
lence Russians use on drunks. As 
we left, Valya carefully counted out 
the tips for the waiters. Foreigners 
are told that there is no tipping in 
Russia; Russians are astonished by 
this information. 

We stood on the sidewalk outside 
the Astoria. Valya had his hands in 
his pockets and rocked back and 
forth on his heels, thoughtfully. 
“There is one place in Moscow that’s 
still open,” he said. “I don’t know 
what it is like. I’ve never been there. 
Shall we go? Let’s go! This is an 
American evening, after all.” 

We took a taxi across town to 

the Ukraina Hotel. The Ukraina 
is a very new, very expensive, mod- 
ified skyscraper hotel which was 
finished just in time for the 1957 
youth festival. 
In Moscow it is considered 
““modern,” which means only thatit 
is a little less old-fashioned than the 
other hotels. It has banks of eleva- 
tors on either side of the large lobby 
instead of the two metal cages, with 
all their cables showing, of the 
Metropole. But it still has a profu- 
sion of red plush, lace curtains, cut 
glass and chandeliers. 

The Ukraina café, for some rea- 
son I couldn’t determine, is open all 


night. It has no music or dancing, 
but you can drink and eat there. When 
we walked in, Valya looked around 
the hygienic-looking room less than 
a quarter filled with quiet people, and 
reflected my thoughts exactly when 
he said, “This is no good. It hasn’t 
had time to find its place yet.” We 
stayed for only one drink and then 
took a taxi home. 


In the taxi Valya, sitting next to the 
driver, turned to face us over the back 
of the seat. ““Have you enjoyed your- 
selves?” he asked again and again 
“Was it a good evening?” 

“A splendid evening,” we kept re- 
peating. 

“As good as an American evening?” 

“Well, different. But just as good.” 

“Really?” 


“Really.” 

“You see, with money one can live 
in Moscow.” 

I was about to say that the best 
things in Moscow—the Muscovites- 
are accessible without money, but it 
sounded sentimental, so | 
Valya was saying with a kind of wist- 


didn’t 


ful seriousness, “It could be a good 
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place was a Nansen passport, issued by 
the League of Nations. He was emigrat- 
ing to Argentina because he had learned 
that Nansens were welcome there. He 
had learned at the same time, however, 
that Argentina did not let minors take 
jobs or open bank accounts without ap- 


proval of parents or guardians. Since 
any such condition was impossible for 
the boy to meet, this is when he swore— 
in his passport application and again in 
his application for Argentine citizen- 
ship—that he had been born in 1900. 

He got away with it. Argentina 
granted him citizenship in 1925. So, 
within a few months, did Greece. The 
man without a country now had two to 


choose from. Gulbenkian is reputed to 
have held eight different passports at 
once, and the late Aga Khan remarked, 
““A man can have twenty nationalities.” 
Despite their precedent, Onassis 
plumped for Argentine citizenship ex- 
clusively, and not long ago he gave 
what may be the explanation: 

““My favorite country is the one that 
grants maximum immunity from 
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taxes, trade restrictions and unrea- 
sonable regulation. It is under that 
country’s flag that I prefer to con- 
centrate my profitable activities. I 
call this business sense.”’ Call it what 
he pleases, he pays corporate taxes in 
Greece, France, Monaco and the 
United States, but no personal taxes 
in Argentina or anywhere else. 

Young Ari landed at Buenos Aires 
with $150 left of his stake. He rented 
a room in a cheap boardinghouse 
and started hunting a job. In three 
weeks he found one: a switchboard 
operator at twenty-five cents an 
hour, 7 P.M. to 7 A.M. He took the 
night shift for two reasons. It would 
jeave him all day to look for a better 
job (he needed only three hours’ 
sleep then, and he still works the 
clock around every week or so). Sec- 
ond, switchboard traffic was lowest 
at night, so he had leisure to listen 
in and improve his Spanish and 
English. Today he speaks both lan- 
guages fluently, along with French, 
Italian and, of course, Turkish and 
Greek. 

Onassis likes to say that a secret of 
business success is to know some- 
thing that nobody else knows. One 
such item he learned after four 
months in Argentina: 90 per cent of 
the tobacco smoked there was the 
strong black leaf, from Cuba; only 
10 per cent was the milder, cheaper 
bright leaf from the Near East. He 
wrote his father about it, and soona 
few bales of bright leaf were shipped 
to him. He made $3000 that first 
year. Two years later, he had pushed 
the proportion of bright leaf up to 
35%; he was selling $2,000,000 worth 
of it a year, and was netting 5% on 
every deal. In 1928, he began manu- 
facturing cigarettes himself. And by 
1930 not only was he worth $1,000,- 
000 but his business had become so 
prosperous, despite the depression, 
that he was able to bring two of his 
cousins on from Athens to help him 
run it. 

Onassis says, “By then they were 
asking me, from Athens, who should 
marry whom and where the boys 
should go to school. For my father 
to have lived long enough to see this 
has given me more satisfaction than 
any other achievement in my whole 
life.” 

His father lived until 1931; his 
mother had died when he was five. 
Of his three sisters, one married a 
cousin and lives in Buenos Aires; 
the other two married dectors and 
live in Athens. 

Onassis’ skyrocket rise had not 
gone unnoticed by the Greek Gov- 
ernment. In 1929 it commissioned 
him to negotiate a commercial treaty 
with Argentina, and he did it with 
such success that the Premier him- 

Continued on Page 202 
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self, Venizelos, appointed him Greek 
consul in Buenos Aires. Ninety per 
cent of Greece’s merchant fleet were 
regular callers there—bringing Eng- 
lish coal, taking away Argentine 
grain—so Onassis had daily lessons 
in maritime commerce. He learned 
fast. His view of worldwide shipping 
quickly broadened and clarified ; and 
when, in 1931, he saw ships selling 
for $50,000 that had cost $500,000 
to build a few years before. he heard 
opportunity knocking: “I told my- 
self, “What the hell! How can you 
go wrong?’” Three months later he 
was a shipowner. 

His first purchase was six freight- 
ers owned by a Canadian company 
on the brink of bankruptcy. The six, 
9000-tonners, had cost $2,000,000 
apiece new in 1920 and were being 
offered now at $20,000 apiece—a 
mark-down of exactly 99%. Onassis 
laid up four and kept the other two 
in Operation. Two years passed 
before he could “‘see a little light,” 
but eventually ship values began to 
rise, operating losses to dwindle. In 
1935, he felt confident enough to 
have a ship built to order, at 
Gédteborg, Sweden. She was a 15,000- 
ton tanker, the Ariston (“‘Best’’), one 
of the largest in the. world, and the 
ist ever to fly the Greek flag. By 





the time she was commissioned, in 
1938, he was able to order two more, 
the Aristophanes and the Buenos 
Aires. The outbreak of war caught 
most of his little fleet in the Baltic; 
the few that were not interned, he 
put in the service of the Allies, where 
high freight rates and cheap govern- 
ment insurance turned the creakiest, 
leakiest old tramp into a golden 
argosy. At the end of the war, when 
Bethlehem Steel was about to shut 
down its Sparrows Point shipyard, 
Onassis singlehandedly kept it open, 
with an order for six 28,000-ton 
tankers, to cost a total of $34,000,- 
000. 

The shipping center of the world 
was London, before 1939. If it is New 
York City now, Greek shipping men 
are largely responsible. They began 
drifting over soon after V-E Day, 
attracted by the hard currency and 
the privilege of buying war-surplus 
ships from the American Govern- 
ment at rock-bottom prices. Among 
them werg Ari Onassis and Stavros 
Niarchos, formerly partners, now 
competitors and soon to be broth- 
ers-in-law. 

Onassis had met many women 
over the years. Rumor credits a 
beautiful Swede in Buenos Aires 
with persuading him to order his 
first tanker from the Géteborg ship- 
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yard. But, true to the prediction of 
the coffee grounds, he had not mar- 
ried. His associates began to think 
he never would. Then, early in 
December, 1946, he telephoned one 
of them: ‘“‘What are you doing three 
weeks from Saturday? ... I’m 
getting married and I'd like you to 
come. It’s a Miss Livanos.” 

The name is famous in shipping 
circles. Miss Livanos’ father, Stav- 
ros, is one of six brothers who “‘came 
up through the hawsepipe”’ of their 
family’s ships; he had held a master’s 
ticket since 1913. Greek by birth 
and citizenship, he lived in London 
and operated a fleet of seventy 
bottoms, mostly dry-cargo carriers, 
totaling 1,250,000 tons. Unlike many 
Greek shipping men, including Onas- 
sis and Niarchos, he owned them 
free and clear. Rumor said that the 
stern, formidable old man _ was 
richer than Onassis and Niarchos 
together. 

When Aeneas, in Troilus and 
Cressida, dismissed Greek girls as 
“sunburnt and not worth the splin- 
ter of a lance,” he had never seen 
Eugénie and Athina Livanos—two 
sister-sirens who could have charmed 
ashore sailormen far less responsive 
than Onassis. The one he planned to 
marry was the younger, Athina, 
blond, buxom and beautiful. He 


was forty; she was sixteen, fresh 
from a school in Canada. Onassis 
says: “I told Livanos back in 
*forty-five that I wanted to marry 
Tina. He raised hell with me for a 
solid year. It’s a Greek tradition for 
the elder daughter to marry first, 
and Génie wasn’t married yet. But 
I held out, and Livanos finally gave 
in.” 

The marriage took place in New 
York. A son, Alexander, was born 
in 1948, and a daughter, Christina, 
in 1950. Both are American citizens 
by birth. Their mother became a 
naturalized citizen by an Act of 
Congress sponsored by Senator Mc- 
Carthy of Wisconsin and Repre- 
sentative Walter of Pennsylvania, 
the latter a state whose prosperity 
is not wholly independent of ship 
construction. 

Livanos need not have worried 
about his elder daughter. A few 
months after Athina married Onas- 
sis, eighteen-year-old Eugénie, no 
less beautiful and enticing, married 
Stavros Niarchos, thirty-eight. Three 
of the largest private fleets in the 
world were now in the same family, 
to employ the term in its loosest 
sense. Livanos, loathing publicity, 
writhes in the presence of his gaudy 
sons-in-law. The master mariner is 
contemptuous of their lubberliness ; 
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and lest they harbor any illusions, ..flour mills. The year was 1929. 
he has told them flatly: “My ships _ Idle freighters were rusting along the 
will go to George’’-—his own son. Piraeus water front. Stavros per- 
And the sons-in-law writhe in Li- suaded his uncles to pick up a few 
vanos’ presence. A hotel in St. Moritz and put them on the Argentine grain 
still remembers the evening they — run, to supply their mills. The uncles 
kept their eyes on their plates, and prospered,andthenephew withthem. 


opened their mouths only to eat, By 1939 he had saved enough to 
while their furious father-in-law keel- buy a ship of his own, the Maleas. 
hauled them both. He made a down payment of $35,000 


As for the warmth between Onas-_ on her price of $75,000 and, when 
sis and Niarchos, not even the most war broke, insured her for $600,000; 
sensitive thermocouple could detect three weeks later, she was sunk. His 
it. Marrying sisters in order of jun- second ship, the A//antic, cost $350,- 
iority was but one Greek tradition 000; she survived. His third, the 
they violated. Another, equally Olympic, was almost scrap when he 
strong, says that batzanakia—broth- bought her for $200,000; he repaired 
ers-in-law—should act like brothers. _ her, insured her for $1,000,000 and 
These two act like the brothers sent her to sea; she was torpedoed 
Tweedledum and Tweedledee. Onas- and lost with all hands. The Bayou, 
sis has known Niarchos for twenty bought for $200,000 and insured for 
years, yet he pointedly refers to him $700,000, was also lost with all 
as “Mister Niarchos”’;and Niarchos, hands. (Of 450 Greek-flag ships in 
in turn, recently permitted one of his Allied service, 360 were lost.) 
aides to tell a reporter, ““Whenever When the war ended, Niarchos’ 
we start to cultivate something, a__ profits from the A//antic, plus his in- 
rotten mushroom springs up in the surance money, amounted to enough 
flower patch; it’s always Onassis.” for his North American Shipping & 

Stavros Niarchos’ father and Trading Co. to buy six U. S. war- 
mother once ran a hotel in Buffalo. surplus tankers for a down payment 
Their eldest child, a daughter, was of $250,000 apiece, with the bal- 
born there. The son was born in ance—$1,500,000 apiece—payable 
Athens in 1909. He studied law at over sixteen years. The market 
the University of Athens, gradu- boomed, and the tankers each began 
ated, and went to work in his uncles’ to net $2,000,000 a year. 
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“Mister Niarchos should have 
been happy,” Onassis says, “but he 
wasn’t.” 

A headlong rivalry developed be- 
tween Niarchos and Onassis. It be- 
gan with matching total tonnages, 
but presently it moved into the more 
spectacular area of individual ships, 
specifically tankers. In July, 1953, 
the Tina Onassis was launched at 
Hamburg. Her 45,000 tons made her 
the largest tanker afloat—the largest 
cargo vessel of any sort. She kept 
her title a scant six months. In Feb- 
ruary, 1954, Bethlehem Steel launched 
Niarchos’ World Glory. Although 
her tonnage was only 509 more than 
the Tina’s, she could carry 16,500,- 
000 gallons as against the Tina’s 
15,700,000. The World Glory had 
not yet made her shakedown cruise 
when, less than four months later, 
Onassis’ Al- Malik Saud Al-Awal fol- 
lowed the Tina down the Hamburg 
ways. The Saud’s tonnage was a 
record 46,548. Part of her $6,000,000 
price tag was for a swimming pool 
and air-conditioned cabins for the 
crew. A bucko mate had become 
one whc wore white buck shoes. 

Niarchos sagged, but sprang from 
his corner at the next bell and threw 
a savage one-two punch. His left was 
the Spyros Niarchos, 47,750 tons, 
launched in December, 1955. His 
right was a contract for two super- 
tankers, about 50,000 tons each, to 
be built by Vickers-Armstrong, in 
England. Onassis took the count un- 
til July, 1956, then swung from the 
canvas, with the announcement of a 
super-supertanker, a hundred-thou- 
sand-tonnaer—by far the world’s larg- 
est ship. No name has been chosen, 
but the odds are against its being the 
Ever-Loving Batzanakia. 
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Tankers, though, are only one 
field of the rivalry. Onassis converts 
an 1800-ton warship into “the world’s 
most luxurious yacht,” Christina; 
and Niarchos retorts with ‘“‘the 
world’s largest privately owned sail- 
ing vessel,” the Creole. Onassis tops 
the three-master Creole, 190 feet 
over-all, with the four-master Fan- 
tome, 203 feet; and Niarchos re- 
marks, ever so merrily, “Granted 
she’s twice as big as the Creole, but 
the Creole is a Thoroughbred, a 
race horse, and the Fantéme is a 
mule.” Niarchos buys El Greco’s 
Pieta for $300,000; and Onassis buys 


El Greco’s Madonna and Angel for “‘up- 
wards of $200,000,” and keeps it aboard 
the Christina. Onassis takes Greta Garbo 
on a cruise; and Niarchos sends Elsa 
Maxwell, Aly Khan, and other face 
cards on another cruise—he is “too 
busy” to go himself. Onassis water-skis 
behind a sixty-knot hydrofoil speed- 
boat; and the toughest ski slope at St. 
Moritz is christened ““Niarchos Run.” 


The brothers-in-law even fought for the 
Greek airline, T.A.E., until Onassis 
finally won out. 

Just as international spectators were 
ready to declare the scrap a draw and 
applaud both boys, Onassis flung one 
last punch. It was a haymaker—an an- 
nouncement that he had bought control 
of Monte Carlo. It is now generally felt 
that Niarchos’ only possible counter is 


to buythe Grand Duchy of Luxembourg, 
title and all. 

The toy principality of Monaco, not 
quite half the size of Central Park, con- 
sists of three communes: La Conda- 
mine, with the harbor and some per- 
fume and liqueur distilleries; Monaco, 
with the government buildings and the 
palace; and Monte Carlo, with the de 
luxe hotels and the Casino. | 
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In a recent survey, *The National Convention of Santa Clauses 
unearthed this startling statistic: Santas on the nicest streets 
suggest Kressline for Christmas. Moved by this overwhelming 
vote of confidence, Kressline hereby endows all good givers 
(and receivers) of Grab Bag and Album with the honorary title, 
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Monaco’s history runs back a thou- 
sand years. Monte Carlo’s runs back 
not quite a hundred. Its founder—in 
the sense that Henry M. Flagler founded 
Florida—was a Frenchman, Francois 
Blanc. He came to Monaco in the ’Six- 
ties, bought control of its drab, small- 
and 
under the grandiloquently irrelevant 
title of La Société Anonyme des Bains de 


change casino, incorporated it 
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Mer et du Cercle des Etrangers a Mo- 
naco—otherwise, the Monaco Sea-Baths 
and Foreigners’ Circle, Inc., or, for 
convenience, the SBM. 

Blanc was shrewd and able. He be- 
gan by naming the area “Monte Carlo” 


and 


politic compliment to the reigning prince 


(““Mount Charles”), as a pretty 


‘of Monaco, Charles III, a great-great- 


grandfather of the present prince, Rai- 


nier III. Then he set about creating the 
necessary legends—of fortunes made 
and lost overnight, of spendthrift grand 


dukes and luscious demimondaines, of 


bankruptcies and suicides, of mysterious 
millionaires, of The Man Who Broke 
the Bank, of champagne, violets and 
emeralds. 

Monte Carlo became a 
world-wide symbol of gilded naughti- 
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ness, and therefore an irresistible 
lodestone. The people it drew brought 
money when they came; when they 
left, part of the money usually stayed. 
In the fine, fat, carefree heydays be- 
fore World War I, Francois Blanc’s 


SBM often showed a net profit of 
25,000,000 gold francs a year, or 
$5,000,000. Alas, the Second World 
War—Blanc was long dead by then— 
not only turned the gold francs to 
paper, but provoked currency re- 
strictions that dried to a trickle the 
former cataract of rich Englishmen; 
and the SBM’s 31,000 stockholders 
and nine directors (including Rai- 
nier ex officio) awoke one day in 
1951 to find that they had rung up 
a loss of $150,000. 

They were not alone in their grief. 
All Monaco shared it, since Mone- 
gasques owed part of their tax 
freedom to the fact that ten per cent 
of the Casino’s revenues are siphoned 
directly into the state treasury. In- 
deed, the whole principality was 
wringing its hands and moaning 
when—Hark! Who comes? 

What beckoned Onassis to Monte 
Carlo was, some say, the very tax 
freedom that was in jeopardy. Oth- 
ers say that Monte Carlo, located 
between two great ports, Genoa and 
Marseilles, was an excellent vantage 
point for a shipping man. Onassis 
scouts both theories. He wanted to 
live on his Mediterranean 
shores again, and Monte Carlo’s 
beauty and climate were the Medi- 
terranean at its best. He says: “If I 
couldn’t live by the Mediterranean, 
I’d take some other sea. If | couldn’t 
do that, I'd take a lake or river. But 
| have to be near water.” 

His first hope had been simply to 
move the headquarters of his main 
company, Olympic Maritime, Inc., 
from the Avenue de l’Opéra, in 
Paris, to offices a little less congested, 
a little quieter. (There are branch 
offices in New York, Buenos Aires, 
Paris, Hamburg and Montevideo.) 
The old Winter Sporting Club, once 
a high-stake cercle privé and now 
long closed for lack of patrons, was 
exactly what he wanted. The SBM 
owned it and the SBM was tottering 
Yet the directors turned down Onas- 
sis’ offer. They didn’t know it, but 
they were committing Ari-kiri. Three 
of them presently returned from 
foraging for fresh capital to find that 
he had bought control of the ‘SBM 
(he paid $1,000,000 for 300,000 of 
the 1,000,000 shares) and had re- 
quested their resignation, in order to 
put three of his own men on the 
board. 

Monegasques did not at first see 
the Eminence Grecque behind the 
throne. In their innocence, they 
thought that the three resignations 
indicated a welcome stiffening of 
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Rainier’s spine. “We used to have a 
prince,” they said, “but now we 
have a king.” 

They had a king, all right, but it 
wasn’t Rainier. 

Control of the SBM gave Onassis 
the offices he wanted. It also carried 
control of various other properties, 
including three de luxe hotels, the 
park in front of the Casino, the 
Pigeon Shoot, the Summer Sporting 
Club (for goldhorn gamblers only) 
and the Casino theater. Onassis says, 
“For a million dollars, | got control 
of a property worth twenty million 
as real estate alone.” 

A property no less valuable, if less 
tangible, was one of the world’s 
greatest trade-marks, “Monte Carlo.” 
True, it had become slightly tar- 
nished in recent years, but so lus- 
trous was it still that Onassis, who 
had hitherto operated amid the 
screening mists of high finance, sud- 
denly found himself iliuminated. A 
man who had shuffled multi-million- 
dollar corporations in comfortable 
privacy could no longer get his hair 
cut without the public’s flattening 
its nose against the window. 

**Monte Carlo was the worst mis- 
take of my life,” he said. “I used to 
be just another Greek shipowner. 
Now I'm a celebrity.” 

His associates agree that while he 
may find the rdle inconvenient at 
times, he does not find it wholly dis- 
tasteful. A sprig or two of catnip is 
mixed with his rue. There are indi- 
cations that though he may not offer 
an open-armed welcome to publicity, 
at least he exhibits a laudable pa- 
tience under its impositions. 

Two thousand years ago, Juvenal 
wrote, “Among the Greeks, every 
man is an actor.” An actor’s needs 
are few: an audience and a stage. In 
Monte Carlo, Onassis found them 
both. 

The actor did not supplant the 
canny businessman. Having made 
his investment, Onassis naturally 
wanted it to prosper; prosperity de- 
pended on customers; customers de- 
pended on advertising. Accordingly, 
he announced a program of im- 
provements: the theater and hotels 
to be modernized; a concrete apron 
to cover the rocky beach, and sand 
to cover the apron; the Casino to be 
floodlit and to relax its requirement 
for formal dress; helicopter service 
along the Céte d’Azur; a funicular 
railway from the beach to the sky- 
line golf course and restaurant. The 
press, of its own inspiration, added 
another item: he would drain the 
harbor, turf it and build a race track. 

The sea washed away his sand as 
fast as he spread it, and a quirk in 
the law obstructed his funicular, but 
the rest of his program went for- 
ward. Soon, proof of its value was 
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at finer stores.everywhere 


written in smiles on the merchants’ 
faces and in black on the SBM’s 
books: the $150,000 deficit had be- 
come a $450,000 profit. Monegasques 
gladly forgave their benefactor, even 
when he awoke them at two in the 


morning with a shattering burst of 


fireworks from his yacht, the Chris- 
tina, 

The chorus of applause was not 
unmixed. Audible above the bravos 
was a jeer, raucous and sustained. It 
came from the Royal Box, occupied 
by His far from Serene Highness, 
Prince Rainier II]. That Onassis had 
given Rainier the sulks was a public 
secret. Rainier spoke of Monte 
Carlo as ‘“‘Monte Greco” until even 
The New York Times referred to 
Onassis as “Rainier’s Rank!e.” An- 
other enemy made little difference 
to Onassis; he already had the scar 
tissue of a Heidelberg duelist. But 
petulance was out of character in the 
Radiant Riviera’s Most Romantic 
Resort. It was bad for business. Ev- 
erybody knows you can catch more 
flies with honey than with vinegar. 
Clearly, the princeling had to be 
pacified. 

Onassis might have followed Fran- 
¢ois Blanc’s precedent and rechris- 
tened the commune, but for possible 
confusion with another Mount Rai- 
nier. As it was, he “found” Rainier a 





137-foot diesel yacht, Deo Juvante 
I], for a “bargain” $120,000; within 
an hour of the announcement of 
Rainier’s engagement to Miss Grace 
Kelly, Onassis announced the gift of 
1,000,000 francs to a pet royal char- 
ity; and while a seaplane from his 
Christina bombarded the happy cou- 
ple* on the Deo Juvante II with red 
and white flowers (Rainier’s family 
colors), the tourist agencies of the 
world bombarded Onassis’ hotels 
with pleas for reservations. Pouts 
were out, grins were in, and Monte 
Carlo boomed. 

The Riviera likes to gabble that 
the beauteous Mrs. Onassis became 
so intoxicated by her two-year reign 
as Queen of Monte Carlo that she 
resents having had to retire in favor 
of the even more beauteous Princess 
Grace. If so, the ex-Queen can take 
comfort from the fact that at least 
her Christina is still queen, unchal- 
lenged for sheer, Lydian luxury by 
any craft since Cleopatra’s barge 
with its poop of beaten gold, its sil- 
ver oars, and perfumed sails. 





*Nearly unnoticed in the nuptial frenzy 
was a venerable resident of Monte Carlo, 
Robert W. Service, who emerged from seclu- 
sion just long enough to read the bride a 
prothalamion he had composed, **To G. K.” 
Some of the guests felt he might also have 
composed a companion poem to Onassis, 
possibly under the title The Laddie That’s 
Known as Lucre. 
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Ex-Emperor Bai-Dai, the Colonel 
Stapp of research in applied Sybari- 
tism, and a man known to break out 
in spots at even the most fleeting 
thought of self-denial, has delivered 
jucgment that the Christina is “the 
mostcomfortable yacht in the world.” 

She began life as the Canadian 
frigate Stormont. Onassis bought 
her in i940 for $200,000 and had her 
converted, at Kiel, for $2,800,000 
more. His three-year-old daughter 
christened her, and in the late spring 
of 1954 he first flew his house flag 
from her mainmast. It was an adap- 
tation of the Greek flag, with a dark 
blue omega, his initial, in an orange 
lozenge on a blue and white field. He 
also turned to the Greek flag for her 
dominant color scheme, blue and 
white. He. himself designed her light- 
ing fixtures, to represent a sextant 
and foul anchor, and he had her 
stack raked and painted yellow, to 
match those on his merchant ships. 

Onassis has many handsome 
houses: one on Sutton Square, New 
York; another at Cove Neck, Long 
Island; a third on Avenue Foch, 
Paris; and still others in Montevideo 
and Buenos Aires. He prefers the 
Christina, serene and lovely, to them 
all. He is most contented when she 
is at sea, for then there are no jos- 
tling crowds, and “Crowds make 


me think how close we are to ani- 


mals; you see the animalistic part of 


a man when he’s in a crowd.” 
Looking at the Christina—325 feet 
over-all, 1526 tons, 16 knots—and 
knowing how much money went 
into her, one wonders that so much 
luxury could be bought for only 
$3,000,000. The standard epithet, *‘a 
floating palace,” withers in the pres- 
ence of her sumptuousness. Hence- 
forth, palaces will have to be called 


“Christinas aground’ —but only if 


their chimney-breasts and balustrades 
are of lapis lazuli; if there are El 
Grecos in the study; if the smoking- 
room doors are antique lacquer, at 
$3.50 a square inch. Only if they 
have nine hushed and cushioned 
guest rooms, each named for a dif- 
ferent Greek island, and each with 
a bathroom in a different marble. 
Only if there are open fires and a 
grand piano. Only if the dining room 
has four panels by Vertés; and the 
children’s playroom, fifteen by Bem- 
elmans. Only if the mosaic dance 
floor sinks by push button and floods 
to become a swimming pool. 

Built in Canada, rebuilt in Ger- 
many, registered in Liberia, the 
Christina’s internationalism extends 
to her company of forty-eight: her 
skipper is German, her other offi- 
cers and crew are Greek, the sea- 
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plane pilot is Italian, one of the chefs is 
French, and the ship’s cat, Tu-Tu, is 
Siamese. (The owner holds Argentine 
citizenship, remember, and his wife, 
born in England, is now an American.) 
In addition to a seaplane, the Christina 
carries two lifeboats, two racing sloops, 
two runabouts, two dories, a sing!e-oar 
shell, and a hydrofoil speedboat. Lastly, 
she also carries two small electric auto- 


mobiles, in which the children scuttle 


around the top deck. 

From the radar on her pilothouse t 
the sterilizer in her surgery, 
ment is new, silent, automatic 


) 


her equip- 


Phe liv- 


ing quarters are soundproofed and air- 


conditioned. The concealed hi-fi 


sets 


are mounted on gimbals, against the 


motion of the sea. The movie-projector 


and screen, also concealed, swing out 





SAVE THE 


Little Christos never has any fun. Life 
to this ten year old Greek boy is 
| drudgery and bitter poverty. And yet, 

Christos has a dream. . . some day he 
will make life better for himself and 
his family. And so he walks many 
miles each day to attend third grade in 
a small, dark room that passes for a 
grammar school. He learns the lives of 
venerated men who gave so much to 
Greek culture and to the world— 
Aristotle, Plato, Socrates-—and he 
dreams. In the late evening, he returns 
home leaving just enough time to do 
some errands and study his lessons. 
But life is so dark now . . . how long 
can he live and nurse his dream and 
carry hope in his heart? 

Christos’ parents were married just 
after the war when everyone hoped for 
a better future. Instead, Communist 
inspired uprisings spread over the 
country. Christos’ father joined the 
National Guard and took part in many 
battles. When guerilla bands entered 
his village they destroyed his house and 
burned all his belongings. 

Life for Christos’ family began all 
over—from nothing. They now live ina 
hut with a roof of straw. They own 
three pieces of furniture. All must 
sleep on straw mats on the cold 
earthen floor. Their only property is a 
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Christos has almost given up hope 


quarter acre of land which the father 
cultivates early in the morning and 
after dark. During the daylight hours 


he must work on other farmers’ land 
for daily wages to buy food 
Christos sees his father’s plight and 


thinks.** My father struggles for a better 


future; | must help him.” At the age 
of 10, Christos still has hope. 

Save the children and 

you save the family 


If only someone could extend a hand 
to help Christos and his family help 
themselves, give them courage for the 
dark at this 


future -tthat looks so 
moment. Someone can, and that some- 
one is you. A child like Christos be- 
comes “your child” through an SCE 
Sponsorship and receives food pack- 
ages, warm clothing and many other 
material benefits in your name. But the 
whole family receives the greatest gift 
of all “hope.” You may correspond 
with your child and discover for your- 


self what your understanding and 
generosity means to a Struggling 
family. Won't you please fill in the 
coupon now? 

SCF National Sponsors include 


Mrs. Dwight D. Eisenhower, Herbert 
Hoover, Henry Luce, Norman Rock- 
well, Dr. Ralph W. Sockman 


N FOR 27 YEARS” 


SAVE THE CHILDREN FEDERATION 


Boston Post Rd., Norwalk, Connecticut 


Please send me my child's name, story and picture 


Korea Finland Greece i 
iS greatest Enclosed is $10 fe 
. | cannot be a sponsor but enclosed i 
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Registered with the U. S. State Department Advisory Committee on Voluntary Foreign Aid 








when a switch is touched. From any of 
the thirty-egitt-dial telephones, you can 
call a city or ship within 5000 miles. To 
have a wish granted, Aladdin had to go 
through the tiresome chore of rubbing 
a lamp. Guests on the Christina have 
only to push a button. 

One special button will bring them— 
if they so desire—even the illusion of 


being Onassis himself: it sets in motion, 


by electromagnets, a fleet of miniature 


vessels under the glass top of the bar. If 


Onassis spends little time there, it is not 
because he doesn’t drink; he can keep 
his head and feet when other drinkers 
have begun to mumble and lurch (his 
system is sip-sip-sip: “Gives your liver 
time to absorb it’’). Rather, it is be- 
cause the room’s décor—stools cov- 
ered with whaleskin, arm rests of whale’s 


teeth, bar wrapped with harpoon line— 
stirs painful memories of the-days when 
his whaling fleet was one of the largest 
in the world. 

He first mustered it and sent it out 
in 1948: a “factory ship” and sixteen 
“catchers,” with a crew of some 1000 
men, mostly Germans and Norwegians. 
The home port was Panama; the hunt- 
ing waters, off Chile and Peru. 
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FOR HOLIDAY CHEER— 
GIVE WHISKEY THIS YEAR! 
No waiting for gift wrap- 
ping. Old Crow is ready to 
give, beautifully wrapped 
as shown—no extra cost 


THE OLD CROW DISTILLERY CO.,FRANKFORT, KENTUCKY, DISTRIBUTED BY NATIONAL DISTILLERS PRODUCTS CO, 
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Onassis once said, “People ask 
me why I never gamble at the Ca- 
sino. I don’t oppose it. | understand 
it. But to sit there for three hours, 
kidding myself that I care about los- 
ing a few dollars—it just doesn’t in- 
terest me. Look: it costs thirty-five 
thousand dollars a day to operate 
my whaling fleet. That’s the ante. 
My opponents are the elements: 
storms, fogs, icebergs. | gamble that 
we'll find whales and kill them and 
bring home a good cargo of oil. 
Then comes the biggest gamble of 
all: that the price of oil will hold up. 
Maybe I get back eleven million dol- 
lars for what I’ve laid out, and I 
make a few million. Maybe I get 
back only three million, and I lose a 
few million. That's the kind of gam- 
bling that does interest me!” 

Other players in the whaling game, 
notably Norway, accused Onassis 
of doctoring the odds by violating 
international agreements. They 
charged him with whaling out of 
season, killing under-sized whales, 
exceeding quotas—with what, in 
short, amounted to free-whaling. 
Onassis ignored them and whaled 
on. In the 1953-54 season, however, 
the game got too rough even for him. 
His fleet had already sailed for the 
grounds when Peru, Chile and Ecua- 
dor suddenly announced that waters 
within 200 miles of their coasts 
would henceforth be considered ter- 
ritorial, and could be whaled only 
with a license. 

A Norwegian fleet, a few days be- 
hind Onassis’ own, turned back when 
the news broke; ‘but Onassis’ was 
ten days on its way; turning back 


1958 





would mean a loss of $700,000. He 
radioed the commodore to hold his 
course, but stay an extra fifty miles 
outside the new limit. The whaling 
proved good enough there. When 
the commodore reported his oil tanks 
almost full, Onassis ordered him to 
send three catchers across the line, 
to find out what to expect next sea- 
son. Nothing happened for five days. 
Nothing might have happened ever, 
if some Germans in the crew had not 
already written home that a techni- 
cal trespass was planned. A Ham- 
burg reporter picked up the item, 
and his newspaper ran it under the 
headline: Peru’s Bluff to be Called. 

Onassis says, “The wire services 
flashed the story to Lima. The day 
it appeared, from what I heard, some 
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Continued on Page 212 














World’s most magnificent radio— 


world’s most magnificent gift! 























Zenith’s new all-transistor Trans-Oceanic’ radio : 


—powered to tune in the world | 


Smallest and lightest standard and short-wave portable ever made 


light batteries available anywhere here or abroad. 
WAVEROD AND WAVEMAGNET® ANTENNA. Handle lifts 
and telescopic Waverod antenna unfolds. Detachable 
standard broadcast Wavemagnet® antenna for use on 
trains, planes, autos and boats. The Royal 1000, in 
genuine black leather with chrome and Roman Gold 
trim, $250.* 











NEW! 9-BAND ROYAL 1000D—has all the features of the Royal 1000 plus an additional ninth band for 
CAA weather-navigation broadcasts. Gives pilots, yachtsmen, outdoorsmen, super-sensitive reception of 
regional reports which are broadcast every thirty minutes, 24 hours a day. The Royal 1000D, $275.* 
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8 SUPER-SENSITIVE WAVE BANDS include international 
short wave, standard broadcast, marine, weather, ship- 
to-ship, ship-to-shore, amateur short wave, and domestic 
long distance reception. 
92% GREATER UNDISTORTED POWER OUTPUT than any 
tube-type short-wave portable, yet it weighs only 13 
pounds, including batteries. Operates on low-cost flash- 
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and specifications subject to change without 
notice, 


The quality goes in 

Royalty of television, stereophonic high q . 5 ™ 

fidelity instruments, phonographs, radios 

and hearing aids, 40 years of leadership in > ) > 7 20 
Scdlecise-caiahuls. Sihaeanaae ou before the name goes on 
gested retail price, including batteries. Price 
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f President Odria’s political 
opposition showed him the paper and 
asked, 


ied from Page 


member o 


this 
Greek get away with thai, are you?’ A 


‘You're not going to let 


few minutes later, 


needled him, and then another. That 


was enough. Odria told his Ministers of 


Air and Marine to take action at once. 


My factory ship and five catchers were 


another opponent. 


herded into port and interned for five 
weeks.” 

Lloyd’s of London, with whom Onas- 
sis had a $10,000,000 policy against 
seizure of his ships, might have accepted 
the first fine, $100,000, that Peru im- 
posed. But Lima’s jingo press insisted 
that national pride could not be poul- 
ticed for a peso less than $3,000,000, 
and kept up its clamor until the govern- 


ment gave in. Now Lloyd’s raised a 
clamor of its own: three million dollars 
for doubtful trespass! The British Am- 
bassador to Peru interrupted with a 
crisp statement that the fine would be 
promptly paid and that the subject was 
closed. 

Onassis’ troubles weren’t over yet. 
The Government of Norway announced 
that it was revoking the citizenships 
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DESK BAROMETER 


Dignified weather forecaster 
... Make better G/FTS for better 
giving... superb in form and 
function, they’re GIFTS you're 


always proud to give. DOVER PENDENT 
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$25.00 

WHITEHALL PERIOD WALL 
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SHERWOOD COMBINATION 
WEATHER UNIT f 


Handsome, helpful desk acces- 
sory for home or office. Natural 
fruitwood case, brass finished 
solid brass feet. Distinc 
tive two-toned dial 
shows rooms tempera 
ture, humidity and 
weather trends. $15.00 
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FOR THE ‘SKIPPER’ OF 
THE FAMILY FLAG SHIP 


Two important and en- 
joyable accessories for 
iny boat, 
‘ 1 trim MARINE COM 
PASS to add that true 
nav ya ttor’s touch to on 
loting skill. Gimbal le 
eling. Powerful Alnico v 
magnet for steady, posi- 
tive readings. 

an accurate MARINE 
SPEEDC METER to prove 
the speed and power of 
his craft Rugged and 
pre 2asy to install 


Set ‘$2. 50 


FOR THOSE WHO WANT TO 
KEEP WISE TO THE WEATHER 


1e BAROMETER 
NATION UNIT 








companion DUAL 
METER mounts 
indoor hows tempera 
tures idoors and out 


Set, $15. ‘00 


Instruments shown in Gift Sets also sold separately. 
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and confiscating the property of all 
Norwegians in his crew, and was 
boycotting the German yards that 
had built his ships. This was a tab 
that Lloyd’s could not pick up for 
him. Bitterly, the big whaler-dealer 
threw in his hand and cashed in his 
ships (a Japanese company paid him 
$8,000,000 for them). He was through 
with whaling, but not with gambling. 
He was going to try another game, 
one in which the stakes were even 
higher. The new game was transport- 
ing oil from the Middle East. 


The year 1953 was unhappy for 
tankers. More were being launched 
than the business could support. 
Onassis himself had the world’s 
largest and newest tanker fleet. 
Rather than sell any off or lay any 
up, he determined to hustle some 
extra business—specifically, business 
that belonged to the Arabian Amer- 
, the titan of 





Saudi-Arabian Oil. 

The contract that Onassis wangled 
with the Saudi Government gave 
him such preferences that when its 
terms leaked out, in May 1954, the 
oil world rocked on its axis, and its 
meridians twanged like harp strings. 
The British Chamber of Shipping 
denounced Onassis in almost libel- 
ous terms. They were echoed by 
Scandinavian tanker owners, who 

















also shared Saudi-Arabia’s oil trans- 
port business. And Aramco declared 
open war—Aramco, which is owned 
by four of the most powerful oil 
companies on earth: Standard of 
New Jersey, Standard of California, 
Socony-Vacuum and the Texas Co 
It is trite to say that while there 
may be much to envy about Onassis, 
there is little to respect, beyond his 
resourcefulness, his Ulyssean poly- 
mechanon. Such a judgment is un- 
fair. Granted his many shortfalls, 
it must also be granted that he is no 
coward. When he gets into a fight, 
it’s not name-calling down the dumb- 
waiter shaft; it’s brass knucks with 
the governments of Norway, Peru 
and the United States, or with 

bruisers the size of Aramco. 
Onassis told reporters, “I’ma busi- 
nessman. I made a business deal 
and I caught them with their pants 
Continued on Page 214 





The DC-8 Jetliner, now being rigorously tested aloft, 
will change the tempo of your traveling life. 


THE DC-8 quickens fhe pulse of time 


Like the Douglas planes which have come 
before it, the DC-8 Jetliner will reward you 
with the golden gift of time. Soon the 
world’s most modern jetliner will spread its 
wings in regular airline service and whisk 
you at nearly 10 miles a minute through 
the crisp, weatherless stratosphere. 

Its serene, vibrationless flight will pro- 
vide a never-to-be-forgotten experience, 
You'll enjoy it surrounded by the luxury 


and comfort only Douglas builds into an 
airplane. You'll be entranced by the view 
of the brilliant skies around you and the 
sights of the earth, toylike, so far below. 
You'll sit back, blissfully relaxed, peace- 
as the DC-8 
through space. 
than you believed 


ful in mind and body 
purrs her way 
And sooner 


possible, you ll ar- 


rive at your destina- 


tion, feeling as refreshed as when you took 
off—if not more so. 


Experience . . . dependability . . . com- 
fort .. 
unmatched in the annals of flight, which 
the DC-8 Jetliner brings you. It is an 
makes 


weepassengers, pilots and airlines look up 


. are all part of the family tradition, 


enviable aviation heritage which 


to Douglas. It awaits you in your first 
flight in the fabulous... 


DOUGLAS DC-8 JETLINER 


Built by the most respected name in aviation 


These famous airlines already have purchased the DC-8: 


ALITALIA—Linee Aeree Italiane + DELTA AIR LINES « 
ORIENT AIRLINES + OLYMPIC AIRWAYS + PANAGRA 
TRANS-CANADA AIR 


LINES + TRANS CARIBBEAN AIRWAYS «+ 


* PANAIR DO BRASIL + PAN AMERICAN WORLD AIRWAYS 


TRANSPORTS AERIENS INTERCONTINENTAUX + UNI 


EASTERN AIR LINES + JAPAN AIR LINES «© KLM ROYAL DUTCH AIR LINES «+ 
« SAS 
N AEROMARITIME 


NATIONAL AIRLINES NORTHWEST 
SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM p 


DE TRANSPORT «+ UNITEL 








Continued from Page 212 
down. Thirty or more years ago, when 
they were writing oil concessions, none 
of them took transport into considera- 
tion. They stuck to drilling, exploiting 
and marketing. As things turned out, 
transportation became important and 
profitable.” 

To that other trans- 
porters were quite clear about 


make sure 


the 





new pecking-order, he rubbed their 
noses in it once again. His latest 
supertanker would be launched in a 
few weeks. Following the Tina Onas- 
sis and the Christina, he had planned to 
round off the family by naming her 
Alexander Onassis, for his son. But the 
Saudi contract offered a chance for an 
ingratiating compliment. Alexander On- 
assis was suddenly changed to A/-Malik 














ABOARD THE ITALIAN LINE'S CRISTOFORO COLOMBO 


“Che Bella, the NIKON SP! 
May | look through the finder, Signore?” 


Don’t take a Nikon with you if you plan to travel incognito. It is sure to be 


recognized wherever you go. 


A Nikon has become an expression of romance and adventure—of distant 
places, important happenings and events, It is so closely identified with the 
great works in photo journalism that the possession of a Nikon is in itself a 


badge of creativity, 


That the Nikon SP is preferred by the men who live by photography is no 
accident. For in the SP they find responsiveness, ease and speed of operation 
unequalled by any other 35mm camera. And in the Nikkor lenses—standard 
equipment with all Nikon cameras—they command a quality of definition, a 
sharpness that seeks out and records every dramatic detail, and a speed that 
knows no limitations of light; that per:nits you to take pictures anytime—as 


long as there is light to see by. 


Why not discover the possibilities of a Nikon for yourself. Whether it be the 
Nikon SP with built-in Universal Viewfinder System or the S3 
with its Trifocal Finder, you'll find yourself suddenly 
creating the very kind of pictures you've often seen 
and admired—only this time they will be yours. 

=. See your Nikon dealer or write: Nikon Incorporated, 
“Se Dept. HM-12, 251 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Nikon cameras are priced from $309.50 to $564.50 and higher. 
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Saud Al-Awal (“King Saud 11”), 
and her baptismal champagne to a 
bottle of holy water from Mecca. 


The promises and implications of 


the contract became clearer as 1954 
wore on, but the basic question re- 
mained unanswered: How had he 
persuaded the Saudis to sign? In 
September came an answer, one that 
had everything—melodrama, mil- 
lions, mystery, hocus-pocus and hey 
presto!—everything except, the court 
felt, truth. 

In a deposition made to the Brit- 
ish consul at Nice, and in subsequent 
testimony before a French judge, 
a professional go-between named 
Spyridon Catapodis swore: 

That Onassis had hired him to 
bribe the Saudis into closing the 
deal; that the bribe, $840,000, had 
been accepted by their Finance Min- 
ister and Minister of Trade; that 
Onassis had promised Catapodis, in 
event of $1,000,000 cash 
plus a percentage of the freight fees 
for thirty years, and had given hima 
commitment of compensation to this 
effect; but that when he, Catapodis, 
requested payment, Onassis had de- 
manded evidence of agreement, and 
Catapodis had produced the com- 
mitment only to find that Onassis 
seemed to have signed it in vanish- 
ing ink. 


success, 


Catapodis was therefore suing for 
the $14,000,000 he estimated his per- 
centage would have amounted to, 
and an additional $1,500,000 for 
libel. 

Everybody got into the act—in- 
cluding Niarchos and Leon Turrou, 
a former F.B.I. agent—and an ugly 
mess was boiling up, when suddenly, 
mysteriously, sweetness and light 
were restored. The libel suit was 
withdrawn, the compensation suit 
dismissed. The Saudi Government 
stood by its contract, and when the 
Saud took on her first cargo of oil, 
at Jiddah, Onassis gave a party 
aboard for representatives of the 
American, British and Saudi gov- 
ernments and of the rival oil com- 
panies. 

The evening’s program has 
never been released, but it may be 
surmised from comments by three 
of the guests. One said, “About fifty 
thousand bucks would have covered 
it.” The second said, ““They’ve got 
to rewrite Arabian Nights’ Enter- 
tainment.” The third just winked. 

The war was over. Onassis had 
won. Yet, when a reporter congratu- 
lated him, he flung his hands in the 
air and demanded, ““My God! Must 
we talk about this damned business? 
It’s brought me nothing but trou- 
ble!’ 
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INDULGE YOUR GOOD JUDGMENT in the Fabulous Fiat . . . If you buy it as your ‘‘second” 
car you may soon prefer it to your ‘‘first.”” Custom-crafted in Europe, styled in the Italian fashion. 
Fabulously roomy and comfortable, yet so compact parking is a snap. Series 600 sedan (above) is 
only 10% feet long. Fabulously economical—up to 42 miles per gallon. The Fiat 500 delivers up 
to 53! There are four series, eight models—sedans, sports cars, station wagons. Fabulously low 
priced .. . the suggested price for the Fiat 600 shown above is $1398, at port of entry—New York 
City, plus $25. make ready charge. See your nearby Fiat dealer. Or phone or write to Fiat Motor Co., 
Inc., 500. Fifth Avenue, New York 36, New York. Phone: Longacre 5-7034 . . . In Canada: Fiat 
Motors of Canada, 69 Bloor Street, Teronto 5, Ontario FIAT 
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There is a familiar echo here. He 
said of Monte Carlo, “The worst 
mistake of my life!” He said of 
whaling, “Never again!” And now 
he says of his Saudi deal, ‘“‘Nothing 
but trouble!” 

Then why doesn’t he quit? 

The reasons are several. The least 
cogent is probably his competition 
with Niarchos. Among the privately 
owned fleets of the world, Niarchos’ 
is now first (it is five times as large 
as the French navy), and Onassis’ is 
a clese second. By next year Onassis 
expects to have closed the gap, pos- 
sibly even to be in front with a total 
of 2,000,000 tons. 

Another reason, rather more co- 
gent, is his determination to make a 
go of Monte Carlo. He says, “I plan 
to destroy the legend that it’s just a 
gambling resort where people lose 
money and grow bored”—that its 
stage sets are peeling rather than ap- 
pealing. He wants to bring back the 
brilliant, beautiful days when Czar- 
ina Alexandra imported the Imperial 
Ballet; when the Monte Carlo Opera 
attracted conductors like Saint-Saéns 
and Massenet; when “Monte” was a 
synonym for everything naughty, 
romantic and alluring. 

A third reason, more cogent yet, 
is that Onassis is past fifty now. He 
has reached the age when self-made 
multimillionaires hear an eerie whis- 
per, and pause from the scramble, to 
wonder what color ink history will 
choose for the final balance. Is there 
still time, at fifty, to tilt the choice 
with a hospital here, a park there, a 
public library yonder? “If Rocke- 
feller did it, and Carnegie did it, 
why can’t 1?” 

Onassis has already established a 
$300,000 foundation for sending the 
100 best graduates of Greek mer- 
chant-marine academies to England 
and the United States for post- 
graduate courses, and he is contem- 
plating the endowment of a new 
academy. In his role as philanthro- 
pist, he may live to hear a new Greek 
slogan, not “Enosis!” but “Onassis!” 

The last reason is the most cogent 
of all. He can’t stop. He is an addict. 
Although one of his favorite max- 
ims is “Don’t put both feet in one 
shoe!” he has put both of his in the 





PHOTOGRAPHS not otherwise 
credited. From left to 
right and top to bottom. 
l-Top M- Middle; 
C-Center; R-Right 


Picture Position 
B-Bottom; L-Left 
8—Hans Namuth 

19—Lynn Peiham (R-G) 


62—Consulate General of Japan 
(TR); Tony Duff 
87—Slim Aarons 
90-91 — Brown Brothers; U.P.I. 
118— Rapho-Guillumette 
141 —Hans Namuth 
170-——Union Pacific Railroad 
179-180 -- Jerome K. Andersen 


181 Jerome K. Andersen; Jack Breed 
(BR) 
182-183—-Jerome K 
Attie (TR) 
184—-Conrad Brown 
222-233—Caldy-Pagano 


Andersen; David 











Golden Shoe, the bewitched shoe that 
keeps its wearer running until he drops. 

On an inlaid table in the Christina's 
lounge squats a precious jade-and-ruby 
Buddha, one of only three such in the 
world (Queen Elizabeth II and the Aga 
Khan own the other two). Touch the 
head, and it nods gently. Touch the 
hands, and they give a gentle blessing. 
Onassis likes to touch and watch and 


say, ““He’s telling me, ‘Slow down! Slow 
down!’ One of these days, maybe ‘ 

The day won’t be hard to recognize. 
It will be the Greek kalends, and all the 
roulette wheels in Monte Carlo will 
simultaneously spin seven consecutive 
sevens. Either that or it will be the 
day of his disappearance, for this, too, 
is part of the multimillionaire’s code. 
There must be a mystery about their 


beginnings (Zaharoff, Gulbenkian), a 
mystery about their citizenships (Gul- 
benkian, the Aga Khan), and the Final 
Mystery (Lowenstein, Kreuger). Per- 
haps, like Arthur in his barge at Ava- 
lon, or Baldur in his long-boat, Onassis 
will simply put to sea in the Christina 
and sail toward the sunset 

If he doesn’t get there; it won't be 


for want of oil. THE END 
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You will find gift ideas galore 
for men, women and the home 
on the advertising pages of 
this issue of Holiday. 


See specitic items and page numbers below. 


This list is presented by the Advertising 


Department of Holiday as a service to heip 


you simplity your gift planning and shopping. 
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While every precaution is taken to insure accuracy, the early deadline for 
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PHOTOGRAPH BY BEN ROSE 


Save of the Month 


Christmas Kitchen 


@ Dinner isn’t quite ready. The mince and pecan 
pies haven’t been sliced, the rolls are still in the pan, 
and where, for Heaven’s sake, is the gravy? Other- 
wise everything looks all right—those preserves have 
held up pretty well since they were put in the 
cellar last summer, and the holly in the middle of 
the fruitcake will make a hit when it’s carried into 
the dining room, at the end of the procession of 
Christmas dinner. 

This is Christmas dinner in 1902, of course. Any- 
one whose eyes aren’t bulging out from the food can 
see that by the calendar next to the stove, over the 
barrel of apples (which will have to go back down to 
the cellar the minute the holidays are over). It has 
been a very good year on the whole, one of the best 
years the United States has ever had. President Roo- 
sevelt has been making it plain to the rest of the 
world that we are a Great Power. No President was 
able to do that before. But after ail, that’s politics, 
and even Theodore Roosevelt hesitates to discuss 
politics over the Christmas dinner. 

This one is his. We are in the kitchen of his be- 
loved home on the North Shore of Long Island, 
Sagamore Hill. He built this place almost twenty 
years ago, in 1884, and he built it solidly to last. The 
foundations are nearly two feet thick. That stove—a 
coal burner of course (the wood beside it is for kin- 
dling)—that stove is made of cast iron. The warming 
shelf over it can hold a big pan of rising dough, a 
bowl of mashed potatoes, two pans of homemade 


bread (Mrs. Roosevelt never allows any other kind 
in the house) and a crock of plum pudding. The tur- 
key is golden brown for the President’s knife. 

He’s sure to enjoy this dinner—the tomato soup, 
the mashed squash, the peas and onions, the celery 
hearts and stuffed olives, the cold glacéed cranber- 
ries—and the children are sure to like the sugar 
cookies and gingerbread men. There’s a little more 
preparation to be done, so the paring knife and the 
apple corer are still there on the corner of the table. 

No arguments about politics are going to spoil 
this Christmas dinner. If the President starts to get 
too excited about something, his wife knows how 
to calm him down, with a comment such as, “Now, 
Theodore, that’s just one of those remarks which 
make it so difficult sometimes for your friends to 
defend you”; or when he came streaming blood into 
the front hall (the windmill had hit him while he was 
repairing it) and instead of fainting she said, “I wish 
you would do your bleeding in the bathroom. You'll 
ruin every rug in the house.” This is going to be a 
harmonious dinner. 

And substantial. This is a substantial dinner in a 
very substantial house in a nation which suddenly 
seems to be one of the most substantial in the 
world. Now that that Spanish business is over—he 
may well bring that up during dinner—everything 
points to good times and certainly no more wars. 
The United States hasn't an enemy in the world. 


Merry Christmas, 1902! THE END 
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You'll love Spain and you can well afford to stay long 
enough to explore the beautiful Costa Brava, the sweet green 
countryside, age-old villages, modern cities, magnificent art 
galleries, famous cathedrals and shrines. 

You'll enjoy stopping at an historic old Castle—a modern 
and comfortable Parador today, where a room with bath costs 
as little as $5°° a day American Plan. You'll be delighted with 


how much your money will buy . . . how far it will go! 


MONTSERRAT (BARCELONA) 





' And the savings start right here—at home when you buy your 
Clipper* ticket. For you can specify new economy-class Clipper 
Thrift service on your “Super-7” flight to Spain. From New 
York, the Clipper Thrift fare is only $522” round trip, or $53 
down. You save a full $113 over tourist class fares. (Bigger 
savings yet on Family Fares now through March 31.) 

First class, tourist or economy, let a six-mile-a-minute 
“‘Super-7” Clipper be your introduction to glorious Spain. 


if 
See your Iravel Agent or PA AI FA RAE RICAN World’s Most Experienced Airline 
or SPANISH NATIONAL TOURIST OFFICE 


New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Dallas, Toronto 


or any of Pan American’s 53 offices in the U.S. and Canada 








overnight by “Super-7” Clippers 


*PAA Trade Mark Reg. U. 8. Pat. OF. 








PERINO’S 
Continued from Page 126 


off, that everyone is secondary to the 
ritual of good eating. Even the in- 
evitable jewel-display case which has 
become, in some strange way, the 
mark of superior restaurants (and 
some not so superior), is moderated 
at Perino’s. The display is filled with 
jewels from Laykin’s, a distinguished 
West Coast jeweler, but they are not 
the staggeringly large and expensive 
baubles with which the rich excite 
themselves. They tend to be re- 
strained and exquisite bits of art: a 
fine wrist watch, a rare pearl, ear- 
rings of elegant simplicity. 

Here a loud or disturbing dinner 
party can have only one conse- 
quence—the dread finding, the next 
time one calls Perino’s for a reserva- 
tion, that there is “no space avail- 
able for four hours.” 

There was a time when controlling 
the temperament, mood and verve 
of their customers taxed the talents 
of both Roger and Perino. His res- 
taurant is the one place in Southern 
California where the Hollywood 
elite, famous and sparkling, comes 
face to face with the quiet and 
anonymous and well-dressed elite of 
old Los Angeles wealth. The result 
is a bit like presiding over two prides 
of lions who eye one another with 
vast curiosity, but great politeness. 

When such famous profiles as 
Clark Gable or Ronald Reagan or 
Hedda Hopper move through the 
circular dining room there are no 
gasps or murmurs. Not when other 
tables are likely to be occupied by 
such assured people as Norman 
Chandler, Leonard Firestone, Asa 
Call, David Hearst or O. E. Black- 
burn. The only real. gasp of aston- 
ishment I have heard in the restau- 
rant came from Mr. and Mrs. Steele 
(she being Joan Crawford) when 


they shared a chocolate soufflé, al- 
mond Grand Marnier. As the wait- 
er’s spoon cut through the crust 
and into the rich brown perfection 
of the soufflé it condensed tiny 
golden bubbles of Grand Marnier. 

Perino’s clientele is cosmopolitan 
and so is its menu. Mr. Perino draws 
freely on the French, Italian, Swiss 
and, in the area of broiled meats, 
even on the English tradition. 

“It is the food which dictates the 
preparation, saucing, cooking and 
final display of the dish,” he insists. 
“Each food has a flavor. The duty 
of the cook is to enhance that flavor 
to the utmost—never to distort it.” 

Perino will go anywhere that his 
taste leads him. There are only two 
things which he cannot do. The first 
is to use frozen food. His kitchen 
literally never uses frozen items. If a 
food cannot be had fresh Mr. Perino 
believes it should not be had at all. 
Freezing, he is deeply convinced, 
takes something from food. Not 
much, but superior cooking cannot 
give away even the slightest advan- 
tage. Nor can Mr. Perino tolerate 
the extravagant use of garlic. He 
believes that the excessive use of 
garlic is a mask behind which some 
of the gravest sins of modern cook- 
ing are hidden. He uses garlic regu- 
larly in only one dish, sauce borde- 
laise. With those two exceptions, 
Perino is ready and willing to un- 
dertake cooking adventures of any 
type and variety. 

The menu at Perino’s has grown 
in size and so has the clientele and 
the amount of the checks they pay. 
Perino is pleased by the first two 
facts and almost oblivious to the 
third. He is mildly shocked when he 
is told that his food is expensive. 
But he is delighted that people can 
still afford to come, for he can im- 
agine no other way in which to cook 


or to serve his food. THE END 
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“MADE 
‘ AND BOTTLED | 
“IN FRANCE 


BLACKBERRY 
60 Proof 


APRY (Apricot) 


70 Proof 50 Proof 


SPECIAL “ag | FOUR GRACEFUL, CRYSTAL-CLEAR GLASSES, 5” 


OFFER 
OF FRENCH 

" 
GLASSWARE || 


Perfect for liqueurs or frappe 
stpaid. Send cash or check, payabl 


Marie Brizard, Dept.H, 350 Fifth Ave 


CREME DE MENTHE 
Green or White « 60 proof 


CREME DE CACAO 


More than French in 
name, famous MARIE 
BRIZARD Liqueurs are 
made and bottled in 
France... according to 
centuries-old MARIE 
BRIZARD formulas. 
Produced today by 
liqueur specialists 

.- Supervised by 
descendants of 

the Founding Family! 


















ANISETTE 
50 Proof 


SCHENLEY IMPORT CO., 


ew York |, N. Y 
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New serving drama: i ey 
our super Vigflecting Clegance ~ 
3-Way 3-Tier Susan 
Of mahogany-finished THE 
Formica...silverplate 
pedestal and ornamen 
tal colamn...removable 
trays rimmed in fine ; 
silverplate. 20'2” high; — | Are you that one in a million whose Christmas shopping list has 
tiers, 16'2", 12” and : 
Tach Bia AOE | as long been completed, your gifts not only bought but wrapped? Or are 
Gls Meg 1 : . y 
; ° 
tax. Mail order you, in spite of last year’s resolutions, once again among the last-gasp 
ptly filled. Express 
t. 734 Fifth shopping throng? What to buy .. . what to buy... . for wife or husband, 1 fi 
N.Y, FY,N: ¥ 
Plummer”! ot 
57 ef 
FEMININE FANCIES 
THE HOUSE OF FINE CHINA + CRYSTAL + SILVER * LAMPS + ANTIQUES + EXECUTIVE LEATHER * STATIONERY 
Travel Companions 
eee Tuck these zippered twin jewel cases 
1 For men on the move ! ae : 
’ | into her Christmas stocking. 
' ' SHOE Made of Swiss-embroidered quilted 
" | | CHEST taffeta lined in velvet. They’re 
j | | Complete ——— ——s 234” square; come in fuchsia or 
orin —_— = = : . 
j || I-hr. kit > — turquoise. $2.95 a pair, 
| | | — = == postpaid. Artisan Galleries, 
1 == == 2100 N. Haskell Ave., 
| | | =e == Dallas 4, Tex. 
1 $1495 Postpcis 1 — 
| including slippers | “i 
1 aM! KING SIZE TraValet : | rertede Sgeeree Gursees Mente, Be Ore o Think Mink 
| TraValet is for men who appreciate fine 1 sirayed or stalea? Nov, suase oii thoes sate te cy place. ‘Our If you have in mind a 
| traveling gear. Handsomely styled cop || pia? Saas, "bett,at important innovation in bedroom furnitare, ee ee 
| = cow hide end pr a pasa | Py epg ype i cherished gift for the very feminine, 
! Oomy, water-Proo!, plastic lined COM- | Gee singly or in paire in any fom. Hardware trass, 29° x 10" x 96° here is a sleek beret of dark, 
partment holds everything you need. Two | | high. Beautifully handcrafted, hand polished in mellow honey tone 
large zippered pockets: One for mat hing knotty pine,orinlovely maple finish Complete$34.98. Fx p.Chgs.Coll medium brown or 
! l —s * , bbe . li | 16 COMPLETE KIT— "or easy home assembly; precision cut, ; 
| e2t -~ airfoam rubber, meagre ieee | drilled, sanded, eau A : yy Doors all assembled silver-blue natural mink tails. " 
¥ the other for pajamas, etc. Small safety +p. Ches. Coll ! ; 
| pocket for blades, clippers, etc. Exceptional | ee re NERS -SE0 Ctanse~ Gund 200 Sizes 21%, 22, 23, $39.50. a \ 
gift for Xmas any occasion. 10-day re- Not Sold in Stores YIELD HOUSE 1: 4 
| fund if not satisfied. Send check ($14.95) ||| Money-Bech Guarontes Oops. NESS, Ne. Conway, 0. &. Matching bow-knot scarf, $22.50. 
i u ‘ Cc ~ 2 rc — — 
| or money order. Specify slipper size (small |} : Postpaid, including tax. ! 1 
7-8%, medium 9-104, large 11-13). Authentic Hand - Made : 
| a —_ i Harold Rubin, 
1 AMICD., INC, ¥9stien,. | 7 52, Séth St, N.C 2. 
I a: eS 
® FREE BROCHURE shows TraVolet plus Ami’s 
l superb selection of cther gifts in full color. I} 
1 Yours for the asking. H 
PR ee ee Ps Reversible Magic 
A hand-tooled leather shoulder or 
THE Only 46.95 per pair clutch bag from Mexico that reverses 
PERFECT GIFT ; from light saddie tan to dark 
for all Horse Levers BONGOS bei Has a snap-on 
ige. Has a snc . 
The 1959 Ae ~ ae riggs ae . 
CALENDAR ne . + age oo d cocoon adjustable shoulder strap. 
ongos! 2-tone natural woo inis . ; 
OF HORSES shells with goatskin heads, sizes 5” and Zipper closing, 
‘ . . : 6”. Produces authentic bongo sound built-in billfold. 
Champions in Tull color: in black and white. Includes that so delights rhythm fans. Larger incl. te aid 
cultabie ter froming. Added fentere: 4 pp. of pen and Bongo, 6” and 74” heads — only $11.95. $10.95 incl. tax, postpai 
ink sketches on “Breeds of Horses.” i Quantities limited. Order now at these Navarro Brothers, 
xift-packagec i » id " : 
Writ — 2 ay on full — prints low postpai prices 204 San Francisco St., El Paso, Tex. 
cere 7 get: wh tye eceliges aad 3 East 43rd St. 
JOHN T. DOTTI, Dept. H, Box 636, Ocean City, N. J. G. SCHIRMER Noe York't7 Dept. 8 
Baton Umbrella ft 7 
Specially designed e {7 
for traveling, this 24-inch-long . 
: rayon umbrella has a 
aah legeegs Cover detachabl Id-plated handl 
with Luggage Cover etachable gold-plated handle 
and coin bracelet. 
; ; It packs to only 19” long; { 
CARTER CARPAC ALL PURPOSE CARRIER wap this 
A Distinctive Car Top Carrier You Will Be Proud To Own ’ 
Designed not only for carrying capacity but CarPac makes a fine Christmas gift for the beige, red or white with 
also to enhance the looks of your automobile whole family. New lower priced models and 
CarPac’s beautifully varnished wood and sizes to fit all cars starting from Utility Se- ¢ H cover. y aid. ’ S 
andiiee hardware add “Town & y fest o danette at $39.50. Station Wagon models matching cover $19, pc stpaid 
look nn pee distribute the load ene = ot) be — i for folder Peter Todd Mitchell, 
Securely installed in a minute showing all models including luggage covers ‘ 
Professional Photographer's . - 
CARTER MFG. CO., 1223 S. E. Division St., Portland, Oregon BE 2-7388 _Piatform Model CarPac 315 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 16. 
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SHOPPER 


youngster, business acquaintance, “difficult” aunt? No need to fret, 
though; the Holiday Shopper has the answers to your quandary. Just look 
through the sparkling last-minute gift ideas below. They’re grouped for 


quick selection; we think you'll find something just right for everyone. 


Golden Accent 
Highlight a winter 
wardrobe with 

this nontarnishable, 
gold-plated pi 

Loop is 1!” in diameter. 
$5.75, eat 

incl. tax. 

House of European 
Specialties, 22 E. 56th St., 
YS. 2 





Travel Tip 

Holiday’s luxury gift 

for the seasoned traveler. 

Capacious imported coach-hide carryall, 
lined in beige calfskin 

It has large inside and outside pockets. 
In olive only, with brass fittings. 
12”x11”x18”. $126.50, 

postpaid, incl. tax. 

Mark Cross, 

707 Fifth Ave., N.Y.C. 22. 





Sign of the Zodiac 
Hand-embroidered shields add 
distinction to a college 

blazer or yachting jacket. 

Your choice of the 12 Zodiac signs 
embroidered in gold thread 


234”x4”. $3.95, postpaid. 
Scottish Imports, Ltd., 374 Geary 
St., San Francisco 2, Calif 





Vellied Iliusion 
Finishing touch to 

any costume, 

be it suit 

or cocktail dress: a halo 
of black velvet 

leaves with a wisp of 
flattering black 





veil. Fits all sizes. 
$9.25, postpaid 

Belle, Box 85, Planetarium ‘ 
Station, N.Y.C. 24 





HAMMACHER SCHLEMMER 





Time, Sir? 


Jefferson 500 for desk or den. 
Patterned after ship’s compass. 
Polished chrome with black dial, 
brass hands, red second hand; 


Keep It Hot 


On a Salton electric Hotray. 
Breakfast time or party time, 
foods keep hot and flavor per- 
fect, thanks to radiant heating, 
adjustable heat. control. Solid 
walnut handles, aluminum frame, 
AC. 26x38", 34.95. 22x11", 
24.95 express collect 


Hammacher Schiemmev 


145 East 57th Street, New York 22, New York 


take-up reel for unused cord. 
Guaranteed accuracy; AC. 5¥"’ 
high. Tax incl., ppd. 22.50 

















against vivid colors. Cotton backing. 








Engraved CUFF LINKS 


EXACT REPRODUCTIONS OF 
ANY CALLING CARD, INSIGNIA 
OR PERSONAL SIGNATURE 


The gift that’s truly different! Beautifully etched 
lifetime metal Cuff Links, Tie Bar, Money Clip 
or Key Chain, each a faithful miniature of any 
business or calling card, signature, trademark or 
insignia, Perfect for both personal and business 





THIS IMPORTED HAND BLOCKED 


MAYA SKIRT 


is only $gSo postpaid 
















gifts. Gift boxed. Will drop ship if desired. Sim- Choice of two stunning plore, TH RQUOISi h BLACK 
ply send cards or signatures you wish reproduced; raed autitul | h ee ee ee oo 
allow 2 to 3 weeks delivery. Specify items and wonite ad. entiticce , | 4 a. 
whether Silver or Gold. Satisfaction guarantesd, petticos t i you like or wear draped, fetching 
No C.0.D.’s please. Prices include tax, way. For wear at home or for a headstart on that 
5 vacation wardrobe, you'll love the MAYA. Ties a he 
je Nem od — ecececosoce eee waist for a perfect fit 
lated CUFF LINKS........... "17S: 9-18 Immediate delive inh ial 
Silver finish Tie Bar, Money Gig on Key vce legy Immediate d very and satisfz on 
Chain, $5.50; gold plated, 00. 


Write for free catalog of imported gifts and fashions 


The (LD MEXICO SHOP 


Ber-Talé vopt. 3 1253 5. Halsted, Chicago 7 || ie. ge Rh ill 




















Handcrafted Original (emt WE BELIEVE IN 









PAMPERING 
SPORTSMAN VEST OUR 
Tailored in Luxurious Buckskin 
Select buckskin custom-tailored PRIZE HAMS ! 
in a trim comfort vest for golf- ; : pea. 
ing, hunting, lounging, garden- — vay aby Peres eaten an Ox Matra 
ing, fishing or traveling. Full ams do repared in our own kitchens 
od a . % under the personal supervision of Chef 
sateen lining. Zipper front and Antoine" Dadone, they are pure culinary 
adjusto-tabs at waist. magic rich, tender, completely delectable 
: : : Order one of these succulent, sugar cured, Vir 
> tod ye 4 suit size. s $93.95 ginia or country hams for your next buffet dinner! 
WRITE FOR eT Se ees Whole country hams, readytoserve Whole Virginia hams, ready te serve 


FREE meni 
Featuring custom -styled clothing 
Weg! for sports and country living 
KIT Western gift items and Indian 
style moccasins. 


HAMLEY'S ecnorrscn oaccon GD 





(10 to 14 Ibs.) $1.50 per tb. (9 te 12 bs.) $2.25 per tb. 


Vists our store 

or write for 

7 your free 
+ catalogue of 


COTM H-12 gourmet 
Chef Antoine” Dadone, Pres. s pecialtic 
15 East 48th Street, New York 17, N.Y. 




















Lit, imported CAMEL SADDLE leather BENCH 
" ae with hand crafied look . 


AS ote Adds Charm To Your Den or Patio! 
The Perfect Gift! 


ANY Imported trom the exotic Middle East, this 

~ sturdy rustic-style bench lends beauty and 

comfort to your home. Soft-cushioned with 

camel saddie of genuine leather, with nailheads and leather 

thongs for custom-made effect. See how wonderful it looks in 

your home—as a cozy fireside seat, in the library, or outdoors 

on the terrace. Order one, or a conversation-pair. In Deep 

Walnut-finish wood with Copper Nailheads. Red, Green or 

Natural leather cushion. In Natural-tone wood with Brass 
Nailheads and Red, or Green leather cushion 





i os price $39-95 





Dimensions: orry, no C.O.B).'s ce Retin 
Height—16” onleks Money Order >, ee Seer 
oe ae Shipped Express > . Send for our Catalog 
h—1612” Charges Collect (only 25¢) of exciting 
imported gift items. 


RIMINI imports Dept. H, 1140 Broadway, New York, N.Y. 
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Legionnaire Cap in 
DEERSKIN 


Tapered crown, squarish visor-brimmed, the 
Legionnaire is a style men like and a cap 
men like to wear. Dashing, handsome, wear- 
able, it has everything a man wants in a cap 
for leisure wear, for sports, for gunning. Na- 
tive Northern deerskin, soft, washable, su- 
premely comfortable. Sizes 6% to 7'A, 
$7.95. Handling, 35c. 


Send for catalog of other styles 
in deerskin, gift suggestions, too 


THE VERMONT GROSSRIADS STORE 


x 7, Crossroads Sta., Montpelier, Vermont 





RELAX in PATAKWA MOCCASINS 
ideal Gift for the whole family 
from the Indian Reservation Country of soft, 
washable sueded cowhide, flexible, padded 
soles, lifted inside heel cushions and insoles. 
BLISS TO WEAR indoors and out with cuffs 
rolled up or down. HANDCRAFTED in Natural, 
Turquoise, Russet Brown, Red & Indian White. 
FOR MEN AND WOMEN in sizes 
4to 8. .$4.95; in sizes 9 thru 12. .$5.95 
FOR CHILDREN too in natural or brown only. 
Sizes 5, 7, 9. .$2.95—Sizes 11, 13..$3.95 


Add 35c¢ post. please. For COD's send $3 deposit. 
Immed. delivery. Gift orders carefully handled. 


OLD PUEBLO TRADERS 
622-H. P. So. Country Club, Tucson, Arizona 











UNIQUE NEW WAY TO SLEEP 
Westinghouse Electric Sheet 


Sleep luxuriously under a new ELECTRIC 
SHEET. Enjoy all the comforts of electric bed 
covering at home or when traveling. Control 
adjusts automatically to all room temperature 
changes. Sheet is cotton plisse. Weighs 2/2 Ibs. 
Ideal for the sportsman, the sheet comes in 
handsome carrying case for hunting and 
business trips. UL approved. $25.00—Two 
for $45.00 postpaid. 


HOUSE OF QUALITY 


Box 1222, Mansfield, Ohio 





NEW! EXQUISITE BEAUTY PALETTE 

all her make-up in one high-fashion case 
Like a miniature dressing table she holds in 
her hand, the Beauty Palette contains every- 
thing she needs to stay beautiful for you— 
pressed powder, lip rouges, eye shadows, 
mascara, all in the latest, coordinated colors, 
plus luxurious sable-tip brushes and eyebrow 
pencil. (Refills available.) Richly elegant. So 
slim it fits easily in her purse. Satin finish, gold 
colored jewelers bronze. $35.00. Also in ster- 
ling silver, $150.00; 14K gold, $2,200.00. 
All prices incl. fed. tax & shipping. Send 
check or money order to: 


W. M. S. MILLER, INC. 


1360 Lake Shore Dr., Dept. H, Chicago 10, Illinois 
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The White Hunter 


A SPORTMAN'S PIPE! 
Top graded African briar in hard polished, 
temperature tested white finish. Famed Sval 
concentric fluting assures twice cooling area of 
conventional pipes. Grip ribbed with genuine 
Rhino hide, V-cut & recessed for fingertip in- 
sulation. $7.50 Ppd. (With genuine block meer- 
schaum well, $9.50.) Handsomely gloved & 
gift-boxed. Sent Ist class. Add 25¢c for air mail. 

Exclusive British pipes & other smoking 
accessories also available. 


ERNST de -OVEN 


Box 5H, Centuck Sta., Yonkers, N. Y. 
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For the Merriest Christmas Ever 
GIVE THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
CARNIVAL OF HUMOR 


Order at the special pre-publication price of 
only $5.95 (a saving of $1.55). This 384 
page collection of mirth includes Post favor- 
ites by S. J. Perelman, James Thurber, Dorothy 
Parker, Ogden Nash, Damon Runyon, Ring 
Lardner, Will Rogers, and many others. Each 
gift will be announced by a gay card mailed 
with the book just before Christmas. Order 
now, we'll be glad to bill you later. Send 
your order to your book seller or: 


THE SATURDAY EVENING POST 
Dept. 1448, independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 
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TO A MAN’S TASTE A 


Smoker's Prize 

A New Zealand deerskin pouch 
for the pipe smoker on 

your list. Two zippered 
compartments: one for pipe, 

one for tobacco. Airtight 

rubber lining. Your 
monogram—up to three initials— 
stamped in gold. 614”x3}0”. $5, 





postpaid. David P. Ehrlich, 7 
207 Washington St., 
Boston 8, Mass. 
7 
Light, Sir? 
The ardent equestrian 
will get a boot 
out of this unusual desk 
accessory. A brass-plated Evans 
lighter tops an 8-inch-high, 2, 
Cordovan-leather Ee 
riding boot. 
Black or tan. $20, 
postpaid. Ward Phillips Co., 
Main at Washington, 
Carpentersville, Ili. 
Norwegian Sweater 
Ideal gift for the winter-sports 
fan, male or female. 
This authentic Royal Norwegian 
Army Ski Trooper's sweater 
is pure wool; comes 
in gray only; has raglan 
sleeves, crew neck. j 
In S, M, L or XL. $12.95, " 
postpaid. The Peddler’s Cart, 
Hubbard Woods Station, } } 


Winnetka, Ill. 


Versatiie Vaiet 

Give him an incentive to neatness. 
Mobile hardwood valet boasts —_— 

a coat hanger, a hinged hanger for 
trousers, recessed tray 

for pocket items, two sliding 

rods for shirt and tie, 

and a shoe rack. 44”x18”. 


Finished in oak, walnut or mahogany. 


| Lp 


A “tee 








$27.50, express collect. y 4, 
Countess Mara, 445 Park Ave., ‘ 
N.Y.C. 22. 
yn 


Den Dividend 

These distinctive 

copper waste and letter 
baskets have 

a hand-wrought mallard-duck 
design in green, silver 

and copper. 

Waste basket, 15”x10”, 
$12.95; letter 

basket, 5”x7”, $5.50. Postpaid. . 3 
\ Henry W. Longfellow, 

‘wleslefe Weston 93, Mass. 
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KING SIZE 


New LOW PRICES in KING-Size 
G. E. ELECTRIC BLANKETS 


Now you can get these famous automatic blan- 
kets for your King-size or Queen-size bed at the 
lowest prices ever! It's a perfect gift to yourself 
or anyone else. In rose pink, blue or green. King- 
size: 103” wide x 85” long, (66-72” wide mat- 
tress) with dual controls, $59.95. Queen-size: 
90” wide x 85” long, (58-62” wide mattress) 
$44.95. (Extra-long blankets available in 
either size for an additional $10.00.) 


’ Dept. S-3 
H A 1 F 52 East 57th Street 
» New York 22, N. Y. 





Distinctive Gift Shirts 
OF IMPORTED BRUSHED COTTON 


Our Ancient Tartans. Deep olive grounds 
with muted overplaids of red and gold, 
maroon and dark olive, or grey and red. 14'/2- 
16%, 32-35. Also ladies, 10-16. $10.50 


Our Solid Flannels in bright red, navy or olive. 
142-162, 32-35. $8.50 


Please add 45¢ per package on mail orders 


Paul Stuart 


18 East 45th Street, New York. MUrray Hill 2-0320 





B. OC. C. $19.95 


Famous BRITISH OFFICER'S CHAIR. . . ex- 
tremely versatile and comfortable . . . has 
sturdy natural birch frame and heavy canvas 
cover in black, white, aqua, rust, green, red, 
royal blue—removable and washable. 23” 
x 24” x 27” high. Assembles in minutes without 
tools. Satin black or walnut-finished frame 
1.00 extra. Shipping charges: East of Miss. 
add 1.25; West of Miss. 2.25. 


P.S. Perfect for Christmas giving. Shipped in com- 
pact box ready to gift wrap. 
Send 25c¢ for Catalog 
Check or money order (no C. O. D's) to: 


the workbench 


Dept. H. 46 Greenwich Ave. New York 11 





“ICELANDER” 


Boot from Britain 
Fine English calfskin that defies comparison 
for rich brown finish and styling. Matchless for 
wear and durability with its shearling lining 
and weather-welt. Calf height for stormy shop 
ping, spectating, sporting. Wear over sheer 
hose. Convenient side zipper, crepe sole. La 
dies’ half sizes 4 to 11, medium width, $19.95 
Add 35c postage. Satisfaction guaranteed 


Other unique casuals in our new cat 


(asioll Pad Gbs Sko}s 


oy 
98 MAIN STREET, 


~~ 






NORTH CONWAY, N.H 








A touch of 
NORWAY for CHRISTMAS 
Handsome teak and high-chrome stainless 
steel of uniquely functional Norwegian design. 
The imported “Osthovelen” cheeseknife 
comes from the country where they know 
about cheeses—and cheese to be savored 
must be sliced wafer-thin. This knife with its 
razor-edged slot does it. For crackers, hors 
d'oeuvres, pizza and even for topping a fresh 
apple pie. Lends an elegant air to the canape 

tray; will be prized by every cheese 
connoisseur. Postpaid $3.50 


NORSKCRAFT ‘wasn’ 0: 





SHAVE ANYWHERE 


with Swiss-made LORD RIAM, new battery- 
powered electric shaver! No plug! No cord! 
No separate battery case! 2 ordinary flash- 
light batteries power a real electric motor (not 
just a vibrator). Shave quickly, easily while 
camping, traveling, at the office. Close shaves 
are assured by the precision-honed triple- 
blade rotary head that sharpens itself as you 
use it. Handsome, unbreakable case. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed or money back. Send check 
or M.O. to save C.O.D. charge and get 2 
batteries FREE! Only 11.95. 


BELF & LUSTIG 
Dept. H1, 46-20 76th St., Elmhurst 73, N. Y. 





MAN-MADE GEMSTONE IS 
NOW ‘GIRL’S BEST FRIEND’ 


MORE BRILLIANT than DIAMONDS says The 
Reader's Digest about fabulous Titania—the 
man-made miracle gemstone! A massive 1|-ct 
man’s box ring in 14K setting is only $32; a 
1-ct fishtail for m'lady a mere $25. And for 
settings of your own choice, all sizes at only 
$12 the carat. All prices plus 10% Federal 
tax. Free ring size chart and brochure. 

ete LapidaryCo., Dep:. HO-24 
151 EAST 12 STREET « NEW YORK 9, N. Y. 





wool Alpine Cap 
with ear-warmers 


95 @ Handsome, warm, practical 
ppd. ® Colorful hand-woven band 


Give this quilt-lined cap with ear-flaps that 
fold inside to every outdoor man on your list 
They'll like the eye-shading visor, the imported 
band, the metal moosehead, and above all 
the warm comfort. Grey, brown, red, green. 


ORDER TODAY SIZES 6% to 7% 


Send check or money order to Dept. C 


Hamburgers, seitimore 1, ma. 












“NY 


PP HOLIDAY 


For HOLIDAY Readers 


The perfect gift for collectors of Holiday ... 
handsome red simulated leather binders de- 
signed to hold six issues. “Holiday” is 
stamped in gold on both front and backbone. 
If you give Holiday subscriptions, why not 
gift-.rap one or more binders as “under- 
the-tree” gifts to dramatize and personalize 
your gift subscriptions? Also, buy binders now 
for your own use. $2.50 ea. postpaid. 

(Residents of Pa. add 3% sales tax.) 


Send check or money order to: 


Holiday Information Service 
Dept. 11, Independence Square, Phila. 5, Pa. 








The Gift of Beautiful Hands! 
SPRUCE ecectricat manicurist 
Home model of the famous BEAUTIATOR used 
in leading salons, the SPRUCE gives a superb 
professional-like manicure! Automatic attach- 
ments quickly contour nails, gently remove ex- 
cess cuticle, buff nails to a vital glow. Safely 
erases calluses from fingers, hands or feet. 
Perfect gift for “her"—and useful grooming 
aid for the entire family! A fine precision-built 
instrument—MOTOR UNCONDITIONALLY 
GUARANTEED FOR TEN YEARS... only $29.95 


Postage Paid anywhere in the Worid! 
Pre-Christmas Delivery on Orders received by Dec. 22nd. 
—anywhere in the 49 States. 

Order Now, or write for free descriptive literature 
ABAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
8874 Woodland Ave., Cleveland 4, Ohio 








PLANT OF 
THE MONTH CLUB 


Unique year ‘round gift. Monthly, person re- 
ceives selection of unusual plants or bulbs. 
Many imported. Planting instructions. Gor- 
geous Danish Lily of the Valley first selection. 
Guaranteed to bloom in 21 days. Gift cards. 
Year bonus, 32-page book, “Growing House 
Plants”. 6 months, $7.50. Full year, $13.00. 


PLANT OF 
THE MONTH CLUB 
Dept. N-3 


Des Moines 4, lowa 
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Fireside Boots bring luxurious comfort, new 
style beauty for relaxing. Wear ankle height 
or cuffed over. Handmade of butter-soft | 
dian Elk tanned leather. Full virgin wool red 
flannel lining. Thick air foam insole cushions 
every step. Perfect after ski boots and luxur 
ous loafing anywhere. Fold for travel. All 
men's or women's shoe sizes $9.95 pr. post 
paid. The perfect gift! 
FREE 72-page CATALOG of 


America’s most distinctive leisure clothi 


Norm Thompson 
Dept. 9R, 1311 N. W. 21st, Portland 9, Oregon 















AGED LIKE 


VINTAGE WINE 
(Smoking alone takes 30 days!) 


® GENUINE 


VIRGINIA HAM 


N, ARLY 300 years ago, Virginia colonists 
sent to England hams of a distinctive savory 
flavor that soon were acclaimed by gourmet 
and royalty throughout the capitals of F urope. 
3oth the fame and famous flavor have en- 
dured. Today, as the 





1, the true Virginia ham 
is one of the world’s delicac 1es. 

Each magnificent ham now hanging in our 
aging rooms, slowly cured, smoked to a rich 
m thog: ny hue, agea ay prox. one year, has 
been tended by hand through each unhurried 
step—as we have done for the past 118 years. 
For ¢ xample, we keep hickory fires going day 
and night for 3 ply while the juices drip 
and the pungent smoke permeates the meat. 

Just before shipment, each ham (in a 40- 
hour process) is soaked, simmered, the skin 
removed, the fat trimmed, then glazed with 
sugar and baked with wine to a savory feast 
ot firm, sweet and tender meat. ; 

Your Jordan’s ham arrives ready to be 
enjoyed, needs no heating. It keeps for weeks 
and weeks. Traditional for Christmas dinner 

perfect for cocktail party or buffet. 

Sealed in amber cellophane, nested in 
burgundy tissue in Old Virginia Smokehouse 
box (carving, serving and keeping suggestions 
enclosed); here is a magnificent gift for those 
you especially wish to please this year, and 
a grand treat for your family. 

We guarantee complete satisfaction. Weight 
8 to 15 lbs. cooked; $1.89 per Ib. (net cooked 
wt.) shipped anywhere in continental U.S 
Shipped anywhere in world for $2.24 per Ib. 
Please specify whether wanted now; for 
Christmas; or other date. 


Genuine Deerskin Jacket 







Individually 
Custom-Made 
for Men 
& Women 


Luxuriously 
hand-taiiored, 
comfortable 
for all sports 
and casual 


COMPLETELY WASHABLE 


Prime Western déerskin jacket individu- 
ally hand-cut from the heart of the hide. 
Soft, yet exceptionally durable. Will out- 
wear 3 or 4 wool jackets. Available at a 
price you can afford direct by mail—not 
sold in stores. Give regular suit size and 
sleeve length. Proper fit and satisfaction 
guaranteed or your money refunded. 


gen? For FREE 72- We F CATAL 
G 


n 
re aldendne ti for 
women. Handma ie leather shi jackets, 
hunting clothes, boots in full rar of styles and 
sizes. Western clothes, SHIKAR L “White Hunter’ 
clothes, world famous Cowichan Indian sweaters 
Norm Thompson products are sold to you 
direct only by mail. 





n and 





Norm Thompson 1311 N. W. 21st 


PORTLAND 9, ORE. 








JORDAN’S ob virGiniaA SMOKEHOUSE 
1427-C E. .CARY ST., RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 














'F YOUR CHILD REMEMBERS 





Perfect gift for her! 

Encourage teacher's efforts wie i tis peace ac er 

chalk. Ends forever messy chalk dust on 

chalk, chalk allergy. Makes chalk writing or 
LASTING USEFULNESS. 

GUARANTEE. Jewel-like 22K gold plated 


Op EACHER 
Dep; 
, 

WON’T FORGET 

4 
al 
~~ NEW! AUTOMATIC 
token of your appreciation 
the automatic pencil that noite any al 
hands and clothes prevents fingernails 
scratching on board, screeching or crumbling 
drawing a amovth pleasure 
“DIFFERENT” GIFT OF 

Every teaching hour teacher will bless HAND- 
GIENIC and your child. 1-Yr. WRITTEN 
cap contrasts beautifully with onyx-black bar 
rel. Send $2 for one, only $5 for set of 3. Post 
age free. Satisfaction or money back. Same 


day shipment. For Air Delivery, add 15c ea. 


Order Today NOT SOLD IN STORES! 


HAND-GIENIC, Dept. B, 2384 West Flagler St., Miami 35, Fila. 





MMMM! 





SNOWBALL GARLAND 


-—Imported from Italy— 


_ 12 frosty white 
snowballs hove 
tiny hidden col- 
ored lights that 
inake the balls 
glow with en- 
chantment in the 
dark. Decora- 
tive on your 
door or wall— 
they give your 
Christmas tree a 
touch of fairy- 
land! For AC 
and DC. Elec- 


trified with cord and plug. Set of 12: $5.95 PPD. 


No C.O.D.'s please. Send for NEW free catalog 


CORTLEY GIFTS 453 £. sath st. N. Y. 28, N.Y. 
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in 2x2 (35 mm) 
and Stereo (3-D) 





WOLFE WORLDWIDE 
SLIDES IN HI-Fl COLOR 


INCOMPARABLE Hi-Fi COLOR...interiors 
of Louvre, St. Peter's, etc., Paris night life 

. exclusive new slides of Russia . . . the 
shots you need to complete your collec- 
tion. Over 5000 Hi-Fidelity slides from 
67 countries in 35mm, and 1200 stereos, 
rushed to you same day by air mail or on 
approval! Name the spot, we'll furnish 
the slide—including title and map slides. 
PARIS NIGHT LIFE list free! 


SEND 25¢ (deductible from first order) for 52-page 
illustrated color catalog. with detailed descrip- 
tion of 35mm slides and “‘ Suggestions for Giving a 
Travelogue” by Thayer Soule, Prod. Mgr., Burton 
Holmes Travelogues. Stereo list free if requested 


Ernest G.Wolfe (2:incictos cant 











CoCganut MacaRs 


laced with West Indian Rum! 
1- Aly ~d Gift $ 195 


ped. 


2-Pound Gift 
seman $350 


A new taste delight . 
COCOANUT MACA- 
RUMS! Fine shreds of de 
licious Philippine cocoanut 
are delicately blended with 
the flavors of the finest Jamaica 

Rums then slowly baked until 
all the succulent goodness is 
toasted in, These golden taste thrills 
are packed in tins to preserve all 
their goodness and “rum” aroma 





Try These Too—They're Delicious! c 
Old Fashioned Micaroons—Rich, chewy al- 
mond macaroons. Delicious with ice cream, cold 
milk, coffee. Party treat. Unusual gift. Box of 
24, 2.15 ppd. Box of 48, 3.85 ppd 
Check or Money Order @ No COD's Please. 
Send for FREE folder of Other Assortments. 


A. * ROTH Macaroon Bake Shop 





2627 Boardwalk, Atlantic City 20, N. J. 
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Jewelry Roll 


Brown calfskin 
jewelry roll revolves 
in leather case to 
hold cuff links, 

tie clasps, 

rings and earrings. 
Nine inches long, 
lined in beige velvet. 
$6.50, postpaid. 
Clarion Products, 
Box 488, 

Highland Park, Ill. 


HOLIDAY 


Thirst Quencher 
This beige goatskin 
container, derived from the 
Portuguese bota, holds refreshing 
wine, water or hot 
beverages. Plastic lining. 
Double bakelite caps 
are airtight and leakproof. 
Detachable cow! ide shoulder strap. 
One-fifth capacity, $7.95; 
two-fifths capacity 
$8.95. Postpaid. Hamburgers, 

“. Baltimore 1, Md. 








@ silk screened in glowing 
Christmas paints 














@ pine scented 


Wish a great big “Merry Christmas” to friends 
and neighbors with Door GreetTinG—the 
huge, colorful Christmas card that covers 
your entire front door! 

Door GREETING measures 6 feet high, 3’ 
wide and is silk screened on weather-resistant 
poster material, using special pine scented 
paints. Trims to fit any size door. 

FREE! Order before December 8th, and your 
family name will be hand lettered at bottom 
of Door GREETING as shown, without 
extra charge. 

Door GREETINGS just $2.95 each, postpaid. 
Or, order in groups with friends and get 3 
for $7.95 (including different names on each 
as desired). Order now for early delivery. 


WHITE PASS DISPLAYS 


3033-E ASBURY STREET 
ST. PAUL 13, MINNESOTA 
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STEAK 
PLANKS 


MD 


& 


SE Carve on Wood. 
PERSONALIZED large family-size, 18” 


x12” and full 1” thick. Solid seasoned oak 
(not glued pieces). It’s tops for barbecues 
and that special planked steak dinner! 


Carved with one initial $8.95 postpaid 
carved with cattle brand or three initials $10.95 


Send 10c for catalog of unusual gifts 
CHARLES W. CHASE 















2 Haddam Neck, East Hampton, Conn. 
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UNDER THE CHRISTMAS TREE 
inan eCasybaby 





THE PERFECT BABY PRESENT 


A pediatrician approved cradle chair that ele- 
vates and supports the smallest baby. It brings 
him into the family circle and frees mother's 
hands for feeding. Easybaby is the ideai way 
to keep the infant happy and secure at his 
mother's side, about the house, traveling. Hand 
finished wood construction, in pale pink, blue 
or yellow. Fully assembled, complete with plas- 
tic mattress, safety strap and hand holes. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. Send check or money 
order. Postage paid in United States, $9.95. 


HARVEST HOUSE, 1200 Niagara R151, Buffalo 13, N.Y. 
from HAITI 
SPAGHETTI 
SERVERS 


(salad tossers, too!) 





Made of rare Taverneau (a 
beautifully grained hard 
wood) and hand-oiled to a 
rich tawny shade, these hand- 















4” sculptured- forks grip spaghetti 
long for neat, attractive serving. Also mar- 
velous for serving salads! Order several as 


unique gifts for yourself, too. Available only from us 
$2.95 the pair, postpaid. Same-day shipment. Send check on, 
money order. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


DEER HILL CO., Dept. H128, Box 312, Flushing 52, N.Y. 


BUSINESS WOMEN 
WOMEN! 
Make big profits buying low cost imports 
| abroad (see examples at left) and selling to 
f| friends, stores or by mail order. Famous 
world trader guides you—shows you how to 
17: find thousands of exotic imports for full or 
spare time business, how to pocket profits 
in advance on m drop pment 
> plan. Complete details : FREE ! Airmail 
reaches us overnight. WRITE TODAY! 
MELLI NGER CO. Dept. M¢ 50C 
1717 Ww 3 4, Calif. 
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Star Gazer 

Heavy-gauge, polished aluminum 
observatory teaches 

the principles of astronomy 
and interstellar navigation; has 
a removable 20-power 
telescope, compass, penlight, 
33 constellation charts. 
Lithographed trim 

in sky blue and white. 

$9.98, postpaid. 

Taylor Sales Co., 121 
Pennsylvania Ave., Wayne, Pa. 


CHILDREN’S CHOICE 


Puppet Knits 

Handknit mittens, made with thumb 
and finger, are perfect for 
impromptu puppetry. 

Matching cap has boy’s face on 

one earlap, a girl’s on 

the other. In red and white 

wool, with vivid outlining colors. 
Small size, 4-6, $3.15; 

medium, 6-10, $3.50. 

Postpaid. The Elder Craftsmen 
Shop, 850 Lexington Ave., N.Y.C. 21. 





RARE AND WONDERFUL GLACED 


CALIFORNIA FRUITS 





Each piece moist and tender, glaced in Orange 
Blossom Honey, with all the natural fruit 
flavors retained. You can’t buy glaced 
fruits like these in stores. Huge cherries, 
thick slices of pineapple, whole minia- 
ture pears, apricots, delicious black and 
white figs, and plump dates. Wonderful 
for gifts—just give us the address and 
we do the rest. Gift wrapped and shipped 
prepaid anywhere in the U.S. One lb. 
net, Gift 1, $2.39. Two lbs. net, Gift 2, 
$4.77. Five lbs. net, Gift 4, $9.49. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. THE MISSION FOLK 

128 E. 33rd ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 
FREE Gift Book—50 thrilling gift ideas 
in natural color. Write for a copy. 40 
years experience making people happy at 
Christmas time. 








ORIGINAL IN 
GLASGOW ART GALLERY. SCOTLAND 





— $25.00 postpaid 
— $ 3.50 postpaid 


27% x 15% — $12.50 postpaid 


“Christ of Saint John of the Cross 
36 x 20% 
1417% 








Now you can enjoy the world's greatest art right 
in your own home...and at small cost! 
Oestreicher's ‘Prestige Print’ reproductions in 
full color are faithful to the glorious colors and 
brushstrokes of the original masterpieces. 
Choose old masters, moderns, favorite marines, 
sporting prints and landscapes. Oestreicher's 
has them all... ali superb quality. Our catalog 
iMustrates over 500 masterpieces, lists over 
4700 pictures. $1 postpaid. 


1898 — Our 60th Anniversary Year — 1958 


G ee oll », Dept. HM 


1208 6th Avenue 
New York 36, N. Y. 











Do-It-Yourself PLASTIC 


LAMINATING 
cal 





anos | | LICENSES 








New, instant laminating plastic sheets will per- 
manently preserve your important cards and pa- 
pers. PLAIN-VU is 100% transparent; guaranteed 


not to discolor, harden or deteriorate. No ma- 
chines, heat or glue is required. Fascinating new 
process cuts laminating costs as much as 75%. 


IDEAL FOR PHOTOS 


Favorite snapshots, clip- 
pings, ID's will never crack, 
tear, or wrinkle imbedded in 
crystal clear PLAIN-VU. 


ORDER NOW 
Jr. Kit—10 sheets (3”x4”) 
only $1 postpaid Pps wher 
Introductory Kit-—-10 sheets 
3x4”, 6 sheets 6”x8”, 2 sheets 10”xi2” only $4.50 
postpaid. Satisfaction guaranteed—from 


ALFRED G. LATCHA, 22448 Barbara St., Dept. C, Detroit 23, Mich. 




















Don’t Sack THE SACK 


Make a grand entrance in the real thing and we guarantee 
you'll knock ‘em dead. Absolutely certain to lose shape with- 
out ironing, this creation looks like a sack, feels like a sack, and 
is a real potato sack It comes in natural “sack” color with black 
and red markings. For a devastating touch, add mink! 
$1.00 EA. ppd. 3 FOR $2.75 Ppd. 
Sorry No COD's Please. Pa. Res. Add 3% Sales Tax 


THE ADDED TOUCH Wynnewood HO 12, Pa. 














GIANT 


Y FLORIDA 


SEEDLESS 


NAVEL 


ORANGES 





TRUE CHRISTMAS SPIRIT 


To Business friends, office personnel, family! Fruit 
is the traditional Christmas gift which spreads joy 
through the Holiday season. Hammock Groves 
SELECTS FLORIDA TREE-RIPENED FRUIT— 
DIRECT FROM OUR OWN GROVES. 


ALL FRUIT BUSHEL—55 lbs......... $7.50 
(SPECIFY Oranges or Mixed Oranges and Grapefruit.) 

ALL FRUIT HALF BU-HEL—30 tbs. ..... $5.25 
(SPECIFY Oranges or Mixed Oranges and Grapefruit.) 
HAMMOCK DELUXE GIFT BOX—90 Ibs. . . $14.50 
(Assorted oranges, grapefruit—plus jelly, marmalade, orange 
blossom honey, tropical candy 

HAMMOCK DELUXE BUSHEL BASKET—55 ths.$10.50 
(Oranges, grapefruit, plus jelly, marmalade, orange blossom 


honey and tropical candy 

Write for illustrated Booklet for detailed infor- 
mation of many more packs 

We guarantee perfect condition to destination. 


Christmas Delivery Orders must be received by 
Dec. 5. We enclose greeting card from you to re- 
ceiver. ALL PRICES LISTED include PREPAID 


EXPRESS CHARGES, except: Add 10°, for ship- 
ments west of the Miss. River and to Wisc., Upper 


Mich. and Minn. and $1.00 import fee Canadian 
shipments. Please enclose check or money order. 
Sorry, no shipments to Cal. or Ariz 


HAMMOCK GROVES 


Post Office Box 1265 Tavares 1, Florida 

















Superb Old-World Cheeses! 


From America's Little Switzeriand 


Five rare natural cheeses aged the old-world way 
for that superb flavor and texture gourmets insist on. 
Sure to please even the most demanding cheese lover! 
Generous cuts of Swiss, Brick, Aged American, Port 
Salut, plus a gay red Gouda. Satisfaction guranteed. 


Pack 4—Red Box, 4 Ibs., postpaid $5.90 

Pack 5—Red Box, 54 Ibs., postpaid $7.95 
Pack 6—Red Box (4 Ibs. cheese) and 14” TRAY 
of natural grain hardwood, postpaid $10.55 


“jhe Swiss Colony 


3 Cheese Row « Monroe, Wis. 





Write for FREE 
Catalog “Gifts 
of Perfect Taste" 














Your choice 
of today’s 
foremost 
portrait 
painters 





PORTRAITS. INC. 
PORTRAIT CENTER OF AMERICA 


136 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 
LOIS SHAW HELEN APPLETON READ 


TRAVELER’S 
JEWEL : 
CASE 


Convenient, copious, 
‘practical and 
attractive. 842” x 3%” 
jcover in genuine 
'soft calf leather, 
\three zippered 
icompartments in 
isuede with 
contrasting trim. 
Minimum room in 
your luggage, 
maximum storage 
for valuables. In red, 
black, pale blue 

and turquoise. 

Only $9.45 postpaid. 


HOUSE OF EUROPEAN SPECIALTIES 
22 East 56th Street, New York 22, N. Y, 
Branch at Paim Beach Towers, Paim Beach 
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have... 


the ONE GIFT they DON’T 





? i 

the original 
terry “dry-oft’’ 
AFTER-BATH ROBE 


ss " 
MOPPER' 
Here's the great big, wonderful ‘‘terry bear’ of a 
robe that towels you dry instantly, cozily after 
tub, shower or swim. Made of thick, thirsty 
snow-white Cannon terry, with yards of comfort 
able fuliness, raglan sleeves, draft-screen collar 

. it's a whopper of a Mopper! Two big 
all"’ pockets, wrap-around belt, tassel tie, press 
on initial for personalizing. Fits men, women 
perfectly. For 6-footers, order king-size only 
$1.00 more. A great buy! Get several for your 
self, for gifts, for guests. Sorry, no C.0.D.'s 

Gift-ready in clear plasti $6.95 o 


bag. Free 3” initial (specify 
Add 35¢postageea.Mopper (Save! 3 for $20) 


WOODMERE MILLS, INC. 
DEPT. 245, | BENNINGTON, VERMONT 


carry 














PLANNING GUIDE 
DESK CALENDAR 


lpEye FOR THE BUSIEST 
PERSON YOU KNOW! 


The modern memo-organizer. One of 
the most practical daily reminders ever de- 
veloped! Styled by a famous designer. 
Handsome 7/2” x 62” x 1” looseleaf binder, 
with scientifically planned memorandum, 
appointment and calendar pages providing 
for daily and weekly organization. A huge 
success among professional and business 
people and in the home. Rich simulated 
leather cover, $4.45. Genuine leather black 
Morocco Grain, $9.00. Deluxe genuine tan 
Pigskin, $13.50. FREE pages for remain- 
der of this year with orders for 

next year while they last. Orders 

shipped day received. 100% satis- 

faction guaranteed or money 

back. Postpaid when cash accom- 

anies order. Dept. Z-8, Wilson 

fiemindex Co., Rochester 21, N.Y. 


Qeccccccccccccccccsccccccccs 








All Sizes 
COMPLETE 
or IN EASY 
1 HR, KITS 


MAGAZINE 
RACKS 


These targe hand- 
some wall racks 
Prevent ‘‘maga- 
zine mess’’. Mag- 
azines will not 
“slouch” or bend. 
Each is held up- 
right. Each is vis- 
ible for convenient selection. 
Beautitul in the home. Perfect in office 
er reception room. Complete racks in satin smooth. 
honey-tone knotty pine or lovely maple or mahogany finish. 
OR IN KITS for easy, home assembly. Precision cut, drilled, 
sanded, etc. with simple instructions. 
For 30 magazines 23” x 27” (1.) $17.95. Kit $9.95 

For 45 magaz' nes 23” « 40” (Tatler) $27.50. Kit $15.95 
For 60 magazines 45” x 27” (Double Width) $32 350. Kit $18.95 

Finished Racks Shipped Exp. Chgs. Coll. —Kits Sent Postpaid 
Send 10c for 48 Page Catalog of Furniture and Kits 


YIELD HOUSE 
De 12-8 


= H 
North Conway, N. H. 






immediate Delivery 
No C.0.D.’s 
Money Back Guarantee 
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THE FAVORITE GOLF BALL 
for the 9th consecutive year with 
pros and amateurs in big time 
tournament play. 


> 


EVERY BALL PERSONALIZED 
at no extra charge with owner’s 
name. All you have to do is print 
the name(no more than 18 letters 
and spaces please) and send it to 
us with check or money order. 


*Titleist 100’s, Regulars or Reds. 


io 


j 
} 
| 
| 
| 





For his Christmas or hers .-.. 


TITLEISTS* 








Half Dozen Titleists 
in deluxe case—no 
personalizing on half 
dozen orders 


ONLY $7.60 


Dozen Titleists in deluxe case, 
personalized, no extra charge 


ONLY $14.85 


PACKED IN HANDSOME GIFT 
CASE of rich brown leather-like 
material, embossed in gold, with 
satin rayon lining — a wonderful 
gift in itself. 


ORDER NOW to assure delivery 
by Christmas — and be sure to 
include your pro’s name so we can 
credit him with the sale. Dept. 
HM-12, Acushnet Process Sales 
Co., New Bedford, Mass. 


CIE CI Ce I OE COE COE CTS EE COE CA SS 








1.“ OPINION” PLAQUE 

“The opinions expressed 
by the husband in this house 
ore not necessarily those of 


the Management.” 


7%" x9" $1.95 





2."KITCHEN” PLAQUE 


“This is the kitchen Vof 
(Write Name)—! Am The 
Boss! if you don't believe it— 

Start Something I" 
7a" x9" $1.95 
SIGN LANGUAGE — forceful and funny. 
Now we'll know who's boss. Hang one or both in 
mom's kitchen; or in dad's den or over bar. Har- 
ssed housewives and men who complain they're 
henpecked will love them as gifts. Solid wood 
p aques in polished ebony with handsome gold let- 
tering. $1.95 each, 2 for $3.75 postpaid. 
New 48-Page Catalog—200 Pieces—10¢ coin or stamps 

Yield House 
Dept. H12-8 
No. Conway, N.H. 





Money-Back Guarantee 
Immediate Delivery 
No C.0.D.'s 






fail apn ah 2 a. 
Pa ~ made yt. 

i MEXICO’S FINEST BOOTMAKERS 

‘ for men of 


~~ _ good taste 








Bench made by renowned TRES CABALLOS 





NAVARRO BROS.” 


orrT. * 204 SAN FRANCISCO AVE. - f{. PASO, TEXAS 
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MAGIC CANDLE 


Safe, charming ‘“candle- 
light”. Perfect lamp for 
patio or centerpiece. Con- 
cealed batteries give 6-8 
hours continuous service, 
longer intermittent use. Del- 
icate Candle Flame light 
looks like real flame. Milk 
glass base; 11” highx 52” 
wide. With batteries and 
bulb, only $4.50 postpaid. 





ELECTRIC CANDLE 


Add a cheerful! glow to hol- 
iday decorations, mantle 
and table settings. Realistic 
battery-powered candle— 
no wax, no wires, no flame, 
no fires. 1/2” dia. x 5%” 
high. With batteries and 
bulb, only $2 each, post- 
paid. 
NALCO SHOPS 

1588 No. 13th, St. Lovis, Me. 














~ — 


WHITE WIND SPEED 
INDICATOR 


Accurate within 2 per cent... 0 to 50, and 0 to 120 
m.p.h....n0 electricity required... handsome 52” brass 
or chrome case...4” easy-to-read dial...5’ aluminum 
mast...60’ flexible cable... ideal for boat, club, camp, 
home, office, farm, airport, anywhere. Circular available. 
$55 Postpaid. When ordering 
@ specify brass or chrome. 
MATCHING WIND-DIRECTION INDICATOR NOW AVAILABLE. 


W. O. WHITE & SONS, INC. 


182 Atlantic Ave., Boston 10, Mass. 


HOLIDAY 




















DECEMBER 











HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Western Style 

Any junior bronco buster will 
whoop it up over 

these cowboy-boot slippers. 
One sports a miniature gun and 
holster; the other, a sheriff's 
badge. In red or black 
corduroy, with natural-color 
foam-rubber soles. 








Children’s sizes, io 
6-11; teen sizes, 12-3. 
$3.69, postpaid. Do .othy Damar, 
738 Damar Bldg., El.zabeth, N.J. 7 - 
Bonanza Apron 
The red and green felt appliqués 
on this white felt Christmas 
apron are filled with miniature gifts. 
There’s a doll apron and 
wrist watch, a little ring and a 
candy cane; there’s bubble 
gum and a dime in the stocking, 
a ceramic mouse 
and a balloon in Santa’s bag. 
Fits sizes 3-7. $3.20, postpaid. 
The Vermont Crossroads Store, 
Montpelier 7, Vt. 
Santa’s Emissary 
This red velveteen 
reindeer 
conceals a Swiss music 
box which plays 
Jingle Bells. 
He’s stuffed with cotton and 
holds a sprig of ™ ¢ 
artificial holly in his paw. 
18” high, 
$13.95, postpaid. f | 
Tomorrow’s Heirlooms, 
134 Liberty St., N.Y.C. 6. 
Norwegian Sied 
Here’s an extra-special 
sled, straight from 
the land of snow. 
Made of natural wood, steel- 
reinforced, with an 11”, 
cable-operated hardwood steering 
wheel and hand and foot 
brakes. It’s 4’ long, 
carrie One or two passengers. 
$18, postpaid. Breck’s of 
Boston, 514 Breck 
Bldg., Boston, Mass. 
HOLIDAY FARE 
Family Treat 
Nestled among one dozen Royal 
Riviera pears is an 
unexpected dividend—a pear-shaped 
hardwood board with 
a cutter that cores 1 
and sections pears into ' 
eight bite-size pieces 
in one operation. Board, , 


7%" x 1114”. $5.95, postpaid. 
Harry and David at Bear 
Creek Orchards, Medford, Ore. 








FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 




































































































| f VL LD APMP VLD OL 
MAKE IT AN “OUT OF THIS WORLD” i § 
with F ORS Touts § 
OF LUXURIOUS THIS WORLD-RENOWNED ;% 
GOOD EATING § § 
§ ORIGINAL N 
7 § S 
Y Attractive 3-legged wicker stool, inverted and § § 
c crammed full of choice foods, such as Dutch y “THAT FAMOUS § 
For “heavenly” feasting and gifting—Forst > Cookies, English Jams, Imported Candies and | § § 
. I delicacies hit the mark with everyone, every I ortuguese Sardines—10 items in all. § CORSICANA, TEXAS FRUIT CAKE” N 
\ time. Succulent turkeys aromatically spiced, BOXED, BOWED AND DELIVERED. .....$10.00 N 
applewood smoked — sugar-cured hickory- |\ | hed eeiainatenie etal .. SINCE 1900 § 
smoked hams. Ready to slice, serve and || 50c for postage weet of Rockies. § 
enjoy! ) 
nt Catskill re This is one of 33 new and different gift baskets in If your mouth waters for sure enough N 
FORS Catskill, smoked | URKEY | our 1958-59 catalog. Write for it today. It's free! FRUIT CAKE, and you’ve never eaten y 
Whole Smoked ns rar 125m | Gift Basket Division DELUXE, let us send you a generous S) 
elivered price, . le . . - 
slice now, before you buy. Taste its § 
NEW, FORST BONELESS SMOKED | THE WINE SHOPS INC N ited aides Gk beocious freite IDEAL GIFT FOR , 
TURKEY ROLL All white meat, 7-8 tbs. net. | General Motors Bldg. Detroit 2, Mich , § 
Delivered price, $2.95 \b. § and fresh, plump Texas pecans, the rich- FAMILY AND FRIENDS § 
LY ness of this delicacy. DELUXE is that § 
Catshilt . ay . “best of its kind” for your holiday get- What a compliment to . 
FORS “ae ENCHANTMENT in CHOCOLATE . rie . i i your own taste in fine things . 
Smoked HAM togethers, for friends dropping in. y tt of DELUXE! 
j . . opricy . . .-a gl 0 LLUAB: = 
7 whole Smoked Hams, y Baked to order, arrives moist, delicious, Comes in merry Christmas § 
Bone In, 10-16 ths. net. stays fresh under refrigeration for tin, your gift card enclosed. § 
aie a is weeks. Every cake sold strictly on Perfect arrival guaranteed. N 
ae — BONELESS ; money-back guarantee. Write for your Special Lge —— N 
MOKED M. All solid meat, 8-10 Ibs. net. are a ee wa on request. Postpaid anc 
Delivered price, $1.80 lb. bt free sample while there's time. Better insured. 2 lbs., $3.95; y 
* still, order your wonderful DELUXE 3 Ibs., $5.45; 5 lbs., $8.80. § 
Free on request: Full-Color Catalog. Christmas Cake today. Check or money order. § 
ORDER TODAY — Please enclose gift list, complete . 
addresses, and delivery dates with your check. oo ve § 
cacies gift-wrapped with your card enclosed, shippe c 
prepaid in U. S.. COLLIN STREET BAKERY S 
THE FORSTS be ©. BOX 697 © CORSICANA, TEXAS XC 
Route 516, Kingston, N. Y \ - ? 
Important: All Forst Products are Govt. Inspected DOD: PPMP MPP LP VAD 
* oar P 
pts ( Original Pennsplvania- Butch y 
\ Gilbert's Merlin-like chefs have created a magic enchant- | DELICIOUS SMOKED MEATS by mail 
\ ‘ ment in chocolate sure to mesmerize your taste. \ = 
PANAMAS—milk chocolate enriched with chopped e\® SMOKED T [ nh K E | 
roasted almonds. Assorted centers. 1 & 2 Ibs. only. $2.25 Great chefs:e ot I csailained we 
the pound. ws = Hi ™ oS ecien 1 Terk, 1OSTESSES ACC re 
f VERY BEST—dark vanilla chocolate. Assorted centers. a an se ee wegencde ig” wegpe.. me 
| a 3 the wale, Oh ec emaad true luxury delicacies of the world. The meat is \@| 
” (ad SOc eek th. Ger edetiine ond sacking) actually pearly pink! A flavorful gift that will 
ORDER DIRECT or send 10c (postage and handling) p be wore ed with a — and, of course, 
for miniature box and illustrated brochure of line. perfect for your own table! 
J. ©. GILBERT CHOCOLATE CO. fy vax BAKED AND GLAZED Ey A AG 
260 W. Cortland St. © Jackson, Michigan SHERRY d \ 
Sherry-basted ham, spiced with choicest cloves, 
ready to eat! This superb ham nestles in its 
distinctive gift package like a great treasure. 
smoked L JRKEY ROLL 
+, Choice turkey meat, completely boned, ‘ , 
formed into a roll ready to slice. Ideal sere 
for sandwiches, hors d'oeuvres, cana- Eating) HEARTS OF HAM 
pes, otc. The kernel of the ham, com ] : 
- > pletely « « 
Canadian Style BACO N boned. This superb ‘eating meat is the » 
: deli fh Only a! 1 
i 4 Plump pork loins, country-cured, Supreme cencacy Or ham. Uily & limited 
An unusually apprecioted gift hickory-smoked, tastily mild. Per- number available. 
a Silas tio wis Vata caaithlin: fect sliced cold or served hot! a , 
Holiday box contains two delicious, totally t My check (or money order) enclosed. Please xX 
different dinners, each for 4 persons, § send me postpaid handsomely gift wrapped ’ 
direct from the Mexican border. : gift card enclosed, safe arrival guaranteed Q 
Name -_ | 
H — 
GIFT BOX RARE BRANdY Z 8 Address 
By paul Masson ‘e # City Zone—_State 
_ ; NUMBER 
ee $ 50 Full of superb 80 pe brandy, this - CONESTOGA WAGON in Senoked whole Tushoys; weight—the, “Whe 
ray aN porcelain replica of a XVIth Century @ This miniature Conestoga Wagon is a } . Depart i: a \ 
i apothecary jar was designed by Jose f? conversation piece for Den or Living [| est ee a. 
Moya del Pino, painter to the Court of f Room, ideal as a Planter or hors ; Tete Gale Gide 46 th Gals 
Write Ashley's Spain. It’s on hand at your favorite d'oeuvres tray after the delicacies are a ‘@ $12.00 ‘ | 
mm tec’ FREE Rees a merchant for about $14.75. For more wonderful memory. Comes packed with i{_] Smoked Turkey Roll: 7-8 Ibs. '$22.00 e,.} 
Pair SS ian fd zal information, write to Paul Masson Vine- 4 Hickory-Smoked 2 Hickory-Smoked 1 4 
Send orders, names and addresses, yards, Box 97, Saratoga, Calif.’ “Spirit. ¢ Trout Pate Turkey & Liver Pate {| Hearts of Ham; 8-9 Ibs. $23.00 
e ' 
R , check or gee order to bh pos means The Wine’s Spirit of , 2 Hickory-Smoked Turkey iL] Conestoga Wagon $10.95 
ife so it is. Cocktail Sausages ' 
sop HWY. .s Weights approximated close as poss. When necessary we include party delicacies. 
shley’s EL PASO, TEXAS ©Pau! Masson Vineyards Saratoga, California 3 ' ’ 
' sabe HICKORY VALLEY FARM, INC, Little Kunkletown, Stroudsburg, Penna. 
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Mounted on the wall, 


weather — fascinate family and friends. 









day shipment, Free 
Guide. 4 


Give a CAPE COD WIND INDICATOR 
...the permanent, prominent gift for a man! 


in his house, these two lively instruments are constant, 
lifelong reminders of how really important he is to you. They help forecast local 


CAPE COD WIND DIRECTION INDICATOR — smot! bross wind 


vane on roof flashes the wind direction indoors by lighting compass 
points on the richly decorative brass dial. Complete with vane, 71.” 
dial and 50 feet of connecting wire. $49.95, postpaid. 


CAPE COD WIND SPEED INDICATOR 
-— tells at @ glance indoors how hard the 
wind is blowing ovidoors. 
the roof or TV-mast instantly show every gusf 
and lull in the wind, up to 100 miles per hour, 
on the 4” highly Polished brass dial. 
with spinner and wire, $49.95, postpaid. 


Give either one or both. Fully quoranteed. Some = < 


hour Air Mail Special a $3 extra. Mail 
check or money order to: 





Spinning cups on 


‘= 


Complete 


folder and Weather Forecaster's 





CAPE COD, 


HARWICHPORT 9 





WIND INDICATOR 


CAPE COD, MASS. 











Every Home Should Have 


EAMILY 


The 
Schirmer 


MUSIC BOOK 


A beautiful volume 
of 800 Pages... 


Piano Favorites 
Marches « Selections 
from Operas « Easy 

Classics * Waltzes 
Dances * Piano Duets 
Jigs, Reels, Country 

Dances * Organ 

Christmas Music 
Favorite Ballads & 
Songs , many others 














@ (#008 HAA 





AN ALL-PURPOSE MUSIC BOOK FOR HOMES, 
INSTITUTIONS, LIBRARIES, YOUTH GROUPS. 





Here in one fabulous volume you'll find a life- 
time library of best loved music for you to 


enjoy ...music, words for everyone to enjoy. 
Order a copy for your home today - $6.00 ppd. 
Guaranteed. Descriptive literature available. 


G. SCHIRMER, 3 €. 43 ST., N.Y. C. 17, Dept. 8 





“Weskit" Sweater Vest $5.95" 


For the man who misses the all-winter warmth 
that vests used to bring, here’s the perfect warm- 
up gift for Christmas .. . of 100% virgin wool, 
flat-knit, with rib-knit trim. It’s lightweight, 
serviceable, handsome. Has four roomy pockets. 
Grey, brown, light blue, navy, tan or green. *Only 
$5.95 sizes 36-46 (chest); $6.95 in King sizes 
48 to 56. Postage Prepaid. Money-back Guaran- 
tee. Send check or money order now to Dept. A. 


WESKIT HOUSE, sox 41, BROOKLYN 33, N. Y. 
—Established 1925— 





SWIVEL 

CAPTAIN'S STOOL 
With Sturdy, Concealed 

Ball Bearing Swivel 


Now. & swivel stool styled 
for the home. For the drink 
bar, food bar, kitchen counter, 
work or drafting table, office, 
ete. Ideal child's dining chair 
(turnings on legs allow easy 
slicing off as child grows) 
Large, contoured seat and wide 
curved back give maximum 
comfort. Rungs are just the right 
leg height for young or cid. 
Thick knotty pine seat and 
back—hardwood legs and 
rungs. In finest hand crafted 
quality. Beautifully finished in 
metiow honey-toned knotty pine 
or maple. Seat ht. 30 in. or 
24 in. (Specify). Only $16.95 


COMPLETE KIT — for easy 
home assembly. Prefitted, 
drilled, sanded, etc. witb 
simple instructions. $11.95 


Shipping Charges Collect 
—200 Pieces Finished and Kit Form 






Complete 
or in Easy 
1-Hr. Kits 






NEW 48-PAGE CATALOG 
Furniture—Send 10¢ Coin of Stamps. 








NOW AVAILABLE IN 
THE UNITED STATES- [_[— 
FOR IMMEDIATE ~~1~ 





THE PRINCESS 


JODHPUR 


FOR MILADY 


—— 






made in England by I 
STRICKLAND, LTD. OF NORTHAMPTON! 


wane could be made finer -they're the ultimate in a 
lady's fine leather jodhpur. Bench-made of finest calfskin 

. leather interlined throughout. Contour proportioned fit 
for sublime comfort... beautiful on the foot... -long wearing, 
featherweight, and flexible. For riding, camping, anc hiking, 
Narrow, Medium, Wide: Sizes 4 to 9. Brown or Black $15. 


STRICKLANDS, LTD. of ENGLAND 





| hey ‘8 YIELD HOUSE SERVING AMERICA FROM 
Guarantee Dept. H 12-8, North Conway, N.H.| 206 SAN FRANCISCO . EL PASO, TEXAS 
BEA PIAA IIIA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAA AAI AAA AIK I IK 
COLONEL . 
IN THE for friends for anyone whom you . 
CONFEDERATE AIR CORPS . feel deserves the title, “Colonel.” 1 
Sent direct with your congratulations » 
"TRAVEL WITH PRESTIGE”. . enclosed if h » 
es @ COLONEL in the nclosed if you wis + 
“World's Most Distinguished Be sure to specify name to appear on »* 


Mythical Orgenization.” 


m4 


«x You receive @ hendsome, humorously worded 

« x12" Colonel's “Commission” printed on high- 
est quality paper ideal for framing for ber, den, 

K study oF office. PLUS wallet size !D card 

i to corry with you for world wide recognition of 

_ your honored rank Name of new Colonel smartly 

x inscribed on both at no extre cost. The “Com 

a 

«x 

6 

* 


mission” makes a great gift... for the traveler, 


YS 2.2.4. 2.2.4.2.2.4,2.2,0.8.2,0.0.0,0.0.0.8.0.0,0,8.8.0.0.8.2.2.8.0.0,.2.2.9.2.2.0.3.0.2.9.9 0.2.2.9 .2.5 
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* "CAC" Copyrighted 1952 


Commission and ID Card... and 


mailing instructions, 


Send cash, check or money order to: 





Conted Air Corps, Montg Y: 
Ala.“ The Cradle of the Confederacy.” 


$1.00 postpaid 


Add 20c each for Air Mail Handling 


eg 


HOLIDAY / DECEMBER 








HOLIDAY SHOPPER 


Let’s Talk Turkey 
Here’s one answer 

to holiday 

entertaining: a tempting 
smoked turk« 

that can be sliced 
wafer-thin for canapés or 
oven-warmed 


oe] 


for a buffet supper. = 
7-17 lbs. $1.75 per Ib., 
postpaid. 

Fin ’n Feather Farm 
R.F.D. 3, Dundee, III. 





Anglier’s Catch 

This 15”x6!4"x4'4” compact steel 
tackle box holds 4 pecan logs, 
2 bags of shelled nuts, 

12 ozs. chocolate 

and maple pecan fudge, 

| Ib. chocolate-covered coconut 
patties, 12 ozs. chocolate 

pecan fudge, a few papershell 
pecans, plus 2 fishing lures. 
$10.95, postpaid. 

Stuckey’s, Eastman, Ga. 





Wine-Baked Ham 

A ready-to-serve, 
hickory-smoked Smithfield 
ham to tempt’ 

holiday palates. 

Baked in wine, 





it’s sugar-glazed and 











studded with delicate spices. * 
7-12 Ibs. $1.89 per Ib., 
postpaid. Colony Ham Co., Inc., 
163 W. Olney Rd., 
Norfolk, Va. 
Fruitful Perennial 
Serve it at Christmas... 
enjoy it later as well. 
Savory fruit cake 
made of whole fruits—tender 
cherries, moist pineapple, 
crunchy nuts and white figs. 
1)% Ibs., $3.65; 
2 Ibs., $4.55; 
3 Ibs., $5.95. Postpaid. 
Mission Pak, 131 E. 33rd, 
Los Angeles 11, Calif. 
Prospector’s Breaktast 
to put an edge on morning 
appetites. One Ib. of 
wild-rice pancake mix, 
22 ozs. pure maple syrup, 
plus an 11-inch . 


square polished aluminum 
griddle with bakelite 
handle. $7.95, postpaid. ? 
Mille Lacs Maple 

Products, 308 Prince St., 

St. Paul, Minn. 





j 



































FINE FOODS FOR THE HOLIDAYS 





T 


Germs 


THE ORIGINAL! ... WORLD FAMOUS 


Food-of-the-Month-Club, 


COMMEMORATING THE BRUSSELS WORLD'S FAIR, 1958 
ehround the World in “ shley-Daye Pe 


Give friends, 


family 


Food-of the-Month- 


The 


variety from a different country . . 
hors: d’oeuvres, zesty snacks in 
combinations... each a Connoisseur’s selection 
from the finest the World offers. Even the 
beautiful, rich, full-colored box covers 
are collector’s items...each a portrait 
of a fascinating, famous foreign res- 
taurant. Truly an exciting taste-trave -]- 
tapestry of the ““World’s Fare” 


3-BOX CLUB Dec., Jan., Feb. ppd. $16.95 

5-BOX CLUB Dec. thru April “ $25.00 
10-BOX CLUB Dec. thruSept. “ $49.90 
12-BOX CLUB Dec. thru Nov. * $55.00 
LEAGUE OF RATIONS Dec. Only $6.95 


HE ° kc Swtmel Suid 


and business associates 
this passport to a 12-month Epicurean Odyssey. 
assures you of a parade of the 
WORLD'S MOST FABULOUS FOODS throughout the 
year. Each monthly exotic package contains a different 
. buffet delicacies, 
taste-tingling 


LEAGUE 
OF RATIONS 


400 N. E. 
Box 1-G, Miami, Fla. 
A WHOLLY OWNED SUBSIDIARY OF THE COBBS FRUIT Co. 


You, 
fF ngibepeye 


irom 0b. 


Your friends, business associates 
and loved ones will say,"“How thought- 
full" World famous Cobbs gaily pack- 
aged Fruits and Delicacies are always 
excitingly received...you can give no 
finer gifts! 


NOW IS THE TIME TO 
“REMEMBER NOT TO FORGET!" 


“TASTER BOX” 
GIFT No. 36 $4.95 
Here is an ideal gift at a down-to-earth 


price...A perfect traditional Christmas 
memento for anyone on your list. Contains 


yo ~ 


79th St. 





FOR 
Christmas 
Giving 


DELIVERY 


RIVER VALLEy 
PREPAID =v 


MEDFORD, ORE. 


©@ Luscious, large Comice Pears, creamy in tex- 
ture, rich in juicy flavor, make unusual and 
appreciated gifts for family, friends and busi- 
ness associates. These world-famous pears are 
grown in our own orchards, carefully selected 
—individually wrapped. Delivered PREPAID 
in colorful gift boxes to any point in 48 states 
Perfect arrival guaranteed. Gift card enclosed 
Send list, we do the rest. No stamps, C.O.D.’s 
or charge accounts, please. 
No. 1— Deluxe Box 

(8 to 14 pears, pictured above)........ $3.70* 
No. 2——Deluxe Box (15 to 18 pears).... 
No. 7—Asst. Fruit Chest (About 14 Ibs.).. 7.40 
No. 5—Asst. Fruit Basket (About 18 /|bs.) 14.95 
*EARLY BIRD PRICE. |f your Christmas order, com 


plete with names and addresses of recipients is post 


marked on or before November 20, 1958. Regula 
price $3.95. 

4 

y 













WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
PINNACLE ORCHARDS 


435 Fir Street + MEDFORD, OREGON 











a generous assortment of Fruit, Candy, 
Preserves and Pecan nuts. 
Weight approx. 8 Ibs. 


Old Southern FRUIT CAKE 
For Family « For Gifts 


BEST YOU EVER TASTED—Queen of all 
fruit cakes; 85 p.c. reorder, for themselves, 
frie. 's aad customers. Chockful of Tennessee 
bi lnuts, pecans and fruits; deliciously 
spi. J, ight textured but moist; looks fes- 
tive, tstes heavenly. 


3-Ib. cake $4.50; 5-lb. $7.50 
10 P. C. off for 12 or more. Gift packaged 
in gay holiday tin. Mailed free. 
Send us your gift list; we'll mail promptly and 
enclose handsome card. Send check or M.O. 


OLD SOUTHERN KITCHENS 


Dept. 40 702 Murfreesboro Rd. 
NASHVILLE 2, TENN. 




















NEW CROP 
H-H QUALITY 


PECANS 


. will please you 
and your friends with 
their freshness and 
usefulness. So easy to use in so many ways 
Direct from grower and sheller. Our PECANS, 
shelled and unshelled, equal or exceed U.S 
Standard No. 1 for size and quality. Machine 
graded, hand selected. QUALITY unsurpassed 


10 Ibs. extra large Stuarts 
—vunshelled. .. .$6.50 
Fancy Jumbo size Shelled Halves 
2\lbs.. $3.40 5ibs..$8.00 10lbs..$15.00 
Fancy Mammoth size Shelled Halves 
2\bs. .$4.00 5 ibs. .$9.50 10 lbs. .$18.50 


When ente “go ere manga 





, salted nuts are a 


prota Se bp, freshly salted 
-H MMOTH PECANS and you are as 
sured nen no one can serve better 
Beeccccescce 
Broken Halves and pieces 
Bic cc acnnecs 


Prepaid East of Mississippi River. Add 10c per 
Ib. West. Your GIFT card enclosed. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. Recipe folder with each order. 


28th Year Selling Pecans Direct. 
HIGH HILL NUT COMPANY, BOX 1735P. 


J. Trus Hayes, Grower and Sheller, Dillon, $.C. 


















PENNSYLVANIA — GIFT No. 6 





' Approx. 54 Ibs.—Beauty and the Feast... 

DUTCH ~ Juice-heavy Pineapple Oranges, oversize 

- Grapefruit, Chinese i uats, giant Per- 

PRETZEL © sian Limes, zipper-skin Tangerines, bag 

= ) tgs soe a ‘oo = Guava 

> Jelly, Pineapple-Cherry Marmalade and 

ASSORTMENT * Tropical Fruit Conserve. What a Value! 

bem . f Gift No. 4 $12.95 

Wonderful good!’ That’s the Pennsyl- - Same as above Gift No. § except does not 

vania Dutch description of this delicious contain delicacies or pecans...all fruit. 

five-pound assortment of crisp, buttery 

inte a Gift No.1 $7.95 
Extra-T} tze siz 2 © : 

xtre-Thin Prstsele, bite-cise Nutesls, Same as above Gift No. 4 except half the 


big, crunchy Beer Pretzels, Pretzel Stix. © size and weight.. 
Packed ina handsome “barn red”’ reusable ee wa & 
tin decorated with authentic Pennsyl- 

vania Dutch designs. Lid makes an 
attractive wall plaque or serving tray. 


$49 


.all fruit. 


postpaid anywhere in the U.S. or to serv- 
ice personne! overseas. Order early and 
specify shipping dates. Gift card enclosed. 
Checks or M.O.—Sorry, no C.O.D.’s. 


Send check or money order; ex- 
press charges will be prepaid. 
No foreign shipments except 
Canada—add 15% for Canada 
and west of the Rockies. 


BACHMAN BAKERIES CORP. 


2595 Kutztown Road, Reading, Pa. 






















Gift No. 11 


. Unless otherwise instructed, delivery will be made for Christmas 
OBEY THAT URGE , 


LITTLE RIVER (MIAMI), 














“Check your list . 
There’s still time to 
order a ‘Basket of 
Happiness From Cobbs” 
to arrive at Christmas. 
Send in your order 






























TODAY!...with names and ad- 
dresses ... We take care of ev- 
erything... your gifts will go 


quickly on their merry way.” 





This colorful, handwoven, Tia 

Juana Hamper, heaped high 

$ Persian Limes, Chinese Kum- 
6.95 

Guava Jelly, Pineapple Jam, 

ate. When emptied, makes a wonderful 


GIFT with luscious fruits... giant 
No. 14 Grapefruit, Pineapple Oranges, 

quats, zipper-skin Tangerines 

..three Jars of Preserves... 
Orange-Cherry Preserves...is purposely 
packed to thrill the eye and the pal- 
room decoration and picnic accessory. 
Approx. 12 Ibs. 


GIFT No. 35 


Approx. 25 Ibs.—Gaily colored, handwoven, 
imported Half Bushel Basket brimming 
over with America’s Finest Fruits...Pine- 
apple Oranges big as Coconuts, sugar- 
sweet Grapefruit even bigger, giant 
Persian Limes, Chinese Kumquats and 
Florida's finest Tangerines. One of our. 
most popular Hampers year after year. 
Positively guaranteed to please ANYONE! 



















$14.95 


Exactly the same as above Gift No. 35 
except TWICE THE SIZE AND CONTENTS. 


Send for FREE 48-page full color catalog 





BOX 2-F 


sy. 


FLORIDA 





IOLIDAY / DECEMBER 


23 
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Dec. issue of Life & Health Magazine. 
Send post card. Compliments of The 
Electro-Warmth Co., 4115 Aspen St., 
Washington 15, D.C. 


ELECTRO-WARMTH BED WARMER 
You yy ONIT 


a | net andar at 













Electro-Warmth de- 
livers 3 times as 
much heat as com- 
petitive warmers. 
Send for FREE com- 
porison chart— 
Here's why users 






\_ \wrnoven so) ; prefer Electro- 
, y Warmth. 
Rw 


MORE COMFORTABLE— Warms the mattress and 
spaces beside you —not just the top covering. 
CONVENIENT—Leave it on the mattress year 
round. It’s protected from wear and tear. Wash- 
able with soap and water. Fits single or double beds. 
ECONOMICAL —Puts all the heat in the bed. 
Warms the bed—not the bedroom. 
SAFE—Cannot become folded up to overheat 
while attached tu mattress. 
WINTER OR SUMMER— Whenever the bedroom 
cools, Electro-Warmth comes on automatically to 
keep the bed at the temperature you have selected 
on the Comfort Control, even in coldest weather. 
it turns itself off when the room warms up again. 
YOU WILL LOVE the pleasing sensation of com- 
plete relaxation as the soft radiant heat soothes 
the nerves and induces deep, restful sleep. 
1F YOU SUFFER from arthritis, cramps, poor cir- 
culation, or have frequent colds, or if you do not 
sleep soundly all night, Electro-Warmth promises 
you prompt, pleasant relief. 
5 YEAR WARRANTY — Direct 
service. 
Order direct from . 
THE ELECTRO-WARMTH CO. 
4115 Aspen Street, Dept. HO 
Washington 15, BD. C. 


factory-to-user 


$24.95 


Postpaid 




















H iD E 
BAR 


COMPLETE 
OR IN KIT 








' 


WITT | 


(ra. 


(ee ve 
(37a 


_ 
‘ 


ANANTH 





Locking—Rolling— 
Fold-up Bar Holds 40 Bottles—4 Doz. Glasses 
Now—a bar for the biggest party or cozy twosome. This charming 
little giant is the most completely versatile bar ever. Use it 3 ways: 
locked, as liquer cabinet; open, tor self-service; rolled out from 
the wall, turned around, for bartender service. Hinges open te 
reveal 20 —- of liquor, 20 bottles of mix, nearly 4 doz. assorted 
ar accessories. Adjustable shelves, brass guard 

=f Simple, compact, fits smartly into home, apt., 
office, cottage. 71" W., 19" D., 36" H.-— open 38°W. Finely crafted 
of knetty pine. In catin smeeth honey-tone or lovely maple liquer 
nt finishes. owe 95 Exp. Chgs. Col. 








resis 
iN EASY KIT—Louvered doors complete. Parts fitted, drilled, 
sanded, etc. Simple instr os ns. $32.95 Exp. Ches. Col. 
Not Soid in Stores YIELD HOUSE 


oncy-Back Guarantee Dept. 112-8, No. Conway, N.H. 








"Nature's most deli- 
cious treat'’—nothing 
added, nothing re- 
moved to spoil fhe 
true flavor of genuine 
Vermont maple. Sci- 
entifically processed 
and carefully pack- 
aged to preserve al! 
its rich, natural good- 
ness. A rare gift deli- 
cacy prized by every 


hostess. Holiday 
wrapped for timely 
gift-giving. 


$2.75 per qt. postpaid in U.S. 


Money-back guarantee if not satisfied. 


VERMONT SUGARHOUSE SWEETS 
Dept. 12, 300 N. Main St., Barre, Vermont 


MOVIES «ii: 


COLOR 
y des xX y a 


COLOR SLIDES 


BIGGEST SELECTION ANYWHERE! 


FREE—Blackhawk’s big sale catalog of 8mm. and 
16mm 1 2”x2” color slides |, history, 
rcus, wild and col- 
turn of the ! Big 
. scounts, too, rs, cameras, s! Get 
ry three week twelve page newspaper-size 

bargain list! 


(acllbeud Ter 


591 EASTIN- PHELAN BUILDING DAVENPORT, IOWA 








trave 
life, 


century 
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A We 


COWICHAN 


SWEATER 


For MEN, WOMEN 
& CHILDREN 


DIRECT 
TO YOU 
BY MAIL 


Handmade of raw 
. wool (natural oils 
retained) by Cowichan 
* Indians of British Co- 
=) lumbia Heavyweight, 
=? warm and water-repel- 
lent. Nothing else like 
it! Hand-rolled black- 
: gray-white yarns hand- 
rege knit into traditional In- 
‘ dian designs. No two alike. 


% Will wear a lifetime. 













RAIN & SNOW 


ALL DAY! 









Satisfaction 
sagen a FREE 72. -PAGE Ca 

Ara, 
ot™ yarn s most distinctive 06 


outdoor clothing and equipment for men 

Handmade leather shirts, jackets, hunt- 

ing clothes, boots in full range of styles and sizes. 

Western wear. SHIKARI ‘'White Hunter'’ clothes. 

Norm Thompson products are not sold 
in stores, 


and women. 





1311 N. W. 23st 
PORTLAND 9, ORE. 


Norm Thompson 








NAeaenly FRO IT CAKE 


FROM CALIFORNIA 


No other like it in all this world! Imag- 
ine, big tender cherries, huge pieces of 
moist pineapple. whole miniature pears, 
crunchy nuts—all in a cloud-like batter. 
No dried fruit in this magical concoction. 
Wonderful for gifts, great to have on 
hand for guests. Gift wrapped and shipped 
prepaid anywhere in the U. S. Just give 
us the address, we do the rest. Gift 11, 
1% lbs. net, $3.65. Gift 12, 2 lbs. net, 
$4.55. Gift 14, 3 lbs. net, $5.95. Satisfac- 
tion guaranteed. THE MISSION FOLK, 


13) E. 33 ST., LOS ANGELES 11, CALIF. 


FREE Gift Book—50 thrilling gift ideas in 
natural color. Write for a copy. 


EVEN THE MAN WHO HAS EVERYTHING 


CAN'T have this JIFFY SHOT MITTEN! * 
(made by a hunter . . . for hunters) 


mutten gives 








Exclusive new hunting 
complete protection from bone-chilling 
cold of winter trail or duck blind but 
permits INSTANT USE OF WARM 
TRIGGER FINGER! Strong, supple, 
genuine deerskin with full, blizzard- 
wool lining, even under elasticized wrist 
band. Small, medium, large in bright 
red of natural. Fully guaranteed. Send 
check or money order to A. L. Farrell, 
taxidermist, 777 Park Ave., Bloomfield, 
Connecticut 


Send for FREE FOLDER $6° Pr. 
on other handsome, postpaid 
handmade deerskin items. 


*Local standout, but never before odvertised 


75 POWER TELESCOPE $398 




























25X-45X-75X 
! Three in one one: 3 
_— ary! 25X-45X-75X 
ication. 


Brass bound, 3 power a ultra 
bright images 45 and 75 power 
for long range. Guarantee 


to bring distant Stars, 

moons, objects, 

sports events ‘ost powerful 

75 times scope sold anywhere 

closer near this amazing aed Pies: 
American made, 5 sections. O 36” 


closes 1 ft.; contains 4 ground & oltahed 








An enchanting white ceramic 


dish from Bavaria, made by Hummel. 


Fill it with a favorite 


candy for an extra-special gift. 


cover ts rust, 


measures 6” 


The figurine atop the 
ivory, deep blue 
and moss green. Dish 


in diameter. 


$8.95 postpaid. Hildegarde Studios, 


597 Farmington Ave., 
Hartford, Conn. 


HOLIDAY 


FAMILY GREETINGS 


Della Robbia Wreath 
Named for the 15th Century 
Italian sculptors whose ceramic 
wreaths inspired ours, 

this present-day adaptation is 
made of redwood foliage. 

It is lavishly decorated with 

15 varieties of seed pods, 
cones and fruits. - 
Twenty-inch wreath, $7.50; 
30”, $12.50. Postpaid. 

Boys Republic, Chino, Calif. 











MARGERY 
WILSON 
author of “Charm"™, 
he Woman You 
Want To Be" etc 
Traveler, teacher, so- 
iety woman, knows 
life on two continents 
Miss Wilson's autobi- 
ography “I FOUND 
MY JAY "* now avail- 


able. (Lippincott) 


HOLD YOUR OWN 
In Any Company 


Now, at home, privately, quickly (ten weeks) you can catch up on 
the necessary points of cultural information. Margery Wilson's new 


course. 


THE CULTURED MIND—AND WHAT IS IN IT— 


contains the 
She has sifted out the 
to college, or if you didn't, 


important things 
salient 
you will appreciate this remarkable course of only 
forty lessons (token four a week). 
conversation! A boon for the busy person. 


about history, 
save you time. 


to remember 
to 


literature, art etc. 
points If you DID go 
Now you can follow or join in any cultured 
A “must” for travel. Students are 


omazed! For full details write to 


MARGERY WILSON, 6233 Hollywood Boulevard, Dept. G-1,Hollywood 28, Cal. 





STOP SHOVELING SNOW! 





Push it like a vacuum cleaner! No lifting, 


no stoop! Clears snow in 






minutes instead 


of hours from any surfacej—even gravel 
or dirt. Slides o1} sleigh run- 

ners. Handles heaviest snow. 16” 
7% steel blade, 54” no-stoop handle. 
Weighs less than 5 lbs. Only 













low price 


guaranteed or 
ROYAL-T PRODUCTS CO. 


$4.95. Postage paid. Same price 
in Canada. No COD's at this 


please. Satisfaction 
money back. 


Dept. HO-128 
811 Wyandotte 
Kansas City, Mo. 


$495 


postpaid 








lenses. Can also be used as powerful compound micro- 
Mass production enables us to offer telescope com- 
postpaid. Money back guarantee. 





scope 
plete at $3. 


CRITERION CS., Dept. HBD 28 + 331 CHURCH STREET, HARTFORD, CONN. 


HOLIDAY 








PAPER CLIP MONEY HOLDER 


Extra heavy gilt gold finish. 
tical gi:t for Men or Women. For American or For- 
Price includes tax. Mail $1.00 to: 


HAnmaY S.CITIN, 38 West Ninth St.,W. ¥. 11, N.Y. 


cign Currency 


DECEMBER 


1" x 2%". 


Most prac- 














SWISS COOKIES 


made on the shores 


of the “THUNER SEE" 






ASSORTED 
CREAM FILLED AND 
bod a lelote] WSs tote) [3-1 40) 


4 a 


A GIFT OF PERFECT TASTE 





Imported! Delicious! Sure 
to Delight. Packed in luxury 
tin boxes, guaranteed fresh. 
1 Ib. box, $3.00. Shipped p.p. 


prepaid anywhere in U.S 
No C.O.D.'s. 
09 S. EIGHTH ST. 
SWISS IMPORTS vecaiur INDIANA 





Learn Fluent 
SPANISH 


EASY! Speak Soanish with the first lesson! FUN! 
Latin-American Radio & TV personalities guide 
you to fluent, up a Sats Spanish— for tourists, 
students (and VIP’s). PRACTICAL! Wilmec 
language records are al oy ———_ of schools, 
colleges and gov't agenc ow, this NE 
Wilmac Spanish album 4w RS 202. two full 12” 
hi-fi 33% rpm LP's, complete with book in 
Spanish ard English with vocabularies and in- 
structions, $9.95, ppd. Send check or money order, no 
COD 's, please. Quality guaranteed. Write today! © i958 
WILMAC RECORDERS, 921 East Green Street, 
Pasadena, California. 








8mm and 16mm DUPLICATES 
16mm REDUCED to 8mm + 8mm ENLARGED to 16mm 
COLOR or BLACK and WHITE 
Smm ANIMATED TITLES lémm 
TITLES MADE TO ORDER 
FREE SAMPLE TITLE Give Dealers Name 


U.S. PHOTOGRAPHIC EQUIPMENT CORP. 


447 ROGERS AVENUE + BROOKLYN 25,N. 1 














SHOPPER HELP US KEEP 
acest, THE THINGS 


German Baroque candles. 


Each is 2” in diameter, 7” high. ) ] N 
Your choice of red, 
| 


green and gold wax relief 





on white, or ivory relief against 


a gold field on white candle. 


$855 echo 1698 "FACH ACCORDING TQ THE DICTATESs 
OF HIS OWN'GOINSCIENCES 


a pair, postpaid, 

including brass candle holders. 
Candles of the Month Club, 
Box 6552, Houston 5, Tex. 


-# 





Elegant Embiem 

Mount this gold-painted, 
cast-aluminum eagle over fireplace 
or front door for a touch of 
Americana. It has a 

handsome 25-inch wing span; is 
319” thick. $17.75, postpaid. 

Cape Cod Cupola Co., 

North Dartmouth, Mass. 





(Please do not send unsolicited samples to be 
considered for this column. Send only photos 
and descriptions of items to Holiday Shop- 
ping Editor, 477 Madison Ave., N.Y.C. 22.) 








There is a BIG Difference in Taste 
Between “Virginia” and Smithfield Hams! 


BAKED IN WINE ‘@Golexy’ 
Genuine Smithfield Hams 


READY TO CARVE AND SERVE @ INDIVIDUALLY GIFT BOXED 







Terrific Gift for Clients, 
Associates, Yoursell 


NEW LOW 
PRICE 


Di $7890. 


7 to 12 tus 





(add $1.00 per ham for 
shipping E. of Miss, R; $1.75 W.) 
Need no refrigeration. Guaranteed to arrive in perfect condition 


From choicest peanut-fed razorback pigs whose 
meat is first dry-cured, then smoked over hickory 
fires, and finally aged like vintage wine for a year 


One of the most precious American heritages is the right 
to worship as you please. But protecting our American 









or more. Pre-cooked to perfection by 300-year Si liner (ill.) Light, action-free. 100% Heritages costs money — because peace costs money. 
recipe, then slowly oven-browned, basted liberally Doven body and sleeves. Coesiortatils from walla 
with wine . . studded with cloves. Send check or so a" Wee an Clee a, Ge It takes money for strength to keep the peace. Money 
P M.O. today. State wts. wanted. Purchase orders Dead Grass, Forest Green. Sizes: 36 to 48. for science and education to help make peace lasting. And 
accepted from rated concerns. Send us gift lists. No. 50—$34.50. Add 75c for shipping. a aie : 
COLONY HAM CO, Inc, 162 W. omy ne, nore, vn | 1) 9 Rc cr eo 
a gre GET THE FACTS Your Savings Bonds, as a direct investment in your 
PE RUTZ CATALOG 6; ho R Ps PY Down. SEND country, make you a Partner in strengthening America’s 
ORDER WITHOUT RISK—COMPARE! Peace Power. 
- West Germany's finest film You'll agree ours is far better quality and value, ’ 
or return for full refund, including shipping costs. The Bonds you buy will earn money for you. But the 
PROVEN! BAUER Do roducts are the ° ° i oat 
pousit & mm choice of major expeditions end sportamen. They most important thing they earn is peace. They help us keep 
are the Original and Genuine— made exclusively . . 
BLACK AND WHITE in our own factory under U. S. Patents and sold the things worth keeping. 


(TROPICAL PACKED) 


$985 including 
Only 2 immediate processing ‘ 
W —in 3 speeds . . . 25, 100, 400 ASA. Film re- . b 
in turned in self-mailing carton for immediate Lee a HELP STRENGTHEN AMERICAS PEACE POWER 
a processing. At leading dealers, or write} FREE COLOR SLIDE CATALOG : 
“4 BURLEIGH BROOKS, INC., 10 W. 46th St., N. Y. 36 | BURRESS Shee SE ene eet ered 


mm An Exquisite Gift! |Inter-American Features BUY UE. a 
= S| SAVI NGS BO N DS 
rings .. . imported from Copen- 
hagen ... only $16 postpaid 


direct, only ... never through dealers. TY ° ° . 
1ink it over. Are you buying as many Bonds as you 
Cae BAUER <:,.,. @ ; : 


might? 
















































set See Special Christmas Gift Guide 
td MANTEL IMPORTS Pages 216 and 217 The U. S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this 
999 President Street, for excitin ifts for the wh le f il publication in cooperation with the Advertising Council and the magazine publishers 
Brooklyn 25, New York gg ole family. of America. 
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TRAVEL QUIZ 


(FOR DECEMBER ) 
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Largest cut diamond 
is located in: 
[_}. Italy [_] India [| England 


The Star of Africa, weighing 530.2 
metric carats, is set in the Royal 
Sceptre, one of the Tower of Lon- 
don’s greatest attractions. When 
ou go to view it, carry The First 
National Bank of Chicago Travel- 
ers Checks. Like the Tower, they’re 
safe. Only you can cash them! 


World’s largest natural 
arch is in: 











THE MORMON 
TABERNACLE 


Continued from Page 170 
o 


scalloped outline of the organ, one of 
the world’s finest, with five manuals 
and 11,000 pipes ranging from pip- 
squeaks the size of a songbird’s 
throat to one thunderous thirty-two- 


footer that fairly shakes the furni- 
ture. (To reckon the number of 
notes and chords, with all their shad- 
ings, that the organ can produce, 
multiply two quadrillion by three 
quintillion, then multiply the result 
by itself. You wind up with the fig- 
ure 36 followed by sixty-six zeros.) 

Clearly, this is a place designed 
for listening, whether to speech or 


NEXT MONTH 


music. It is literally true that, stand- 
ing at one rounded end, at the point 
where sound waves focus, you can 
hear a pin dropped at the other. And 
the Mormons, ever practical, pro- 
tect their acoustic heritage with a 
soundproof section called the “quiet 
room,” where parents with squally 
children retire to watch the stage 

Continued on Page 236 


Our January issue traditionally is devoted to TRAVEL EUROPE, and next month 


we offer one of our handsomest and most entertaining issues on the Old World. 


Pictures and text rally around one theme—the Western European and the culture that 


has made him the complex, resourceful, continually fascinating creature he is. 


Veteran Houpay writer V. S. Pritchett sounds the major note with his 
continent-wide trip IN SEARCH OF THE EUROPEAN, In his usual pungent 


and clear-eyed fashion he demolishes the cliché that Europe is divided into 


beer-drinkers and wine-drinkers, into northerners and Mediterraneans. Under his 


personal microscope files a parade of representative Europeans—French, 


Italians, Spaniards, Germans, peasants and cosmopolitans—each displaying his 


jealously guarded identification marks, his bonds and quarrels with the rest of Europe. 


Successive articles explore major compartments of European life. 


Religion, for example. One of the continent's great but little-known 


rt 








( Rhodesia [-] Utah [) Thailand churches is the CATHEDRAL OF ST. SAUVEUR at Bruges, Belgium, whose thirteen 
Rainbow Bridec. world’s lareest centuries of extraordinary vitality are captured by Alfred Duggan. 
natural arch. te located in ecuthers From European art and music we have chosen the greatest representatives 
Utah. You'll spot it immediately in their fields. THE VIENNA OPERA, rebuilt since the war, 
when you're in the ares —it’s nearly sits for an affectionate, nostalgic portrait by Joseph Wechsberg. 
ie te oe gta sre gon vai Gerald Brenan, an authority on Spain who makes his first appearance in HOLIDAY, 
ce melee prea lovingly guides you through the fantastic galleries of THE PRADO, ‘ 
have each denomination ($10, $20, brimming with hundreds of masterpieces by Titian, Rubens, El Greco, Velazquez and ad 
$50, $100) in a different color for Goya. And another Hotipay newcomer, Lawrence Durrell, portrays student 
cashing convenience. life at one of Europe's great seats of learning—the UNIVERSITY OF GRENOBLE. y 
a: dali saan On the fun-and-games side, Frederic Morton takes an eye-opening 
found in: tour of BERLIN’S NIGHT LIFE, where the inhabitants of the still-shattered city enjoy their 
C) England | Austria [(] Italy special brands of fun after the sun goes down. Aubrey Menen journeys to CAPRI, 
Veilltt: bie dike te cichawes Your the beguiling island of past wickedness, still one of Europe’s great magnets for all shades 
First National Bank of ( hicago of the international set. One of France's great restaurants, the BONNE AUBERGE, 
Travelers Checks for florins in E ng- near Nice, is visited by William Sansom, who still manages to get to his 
land. (A florin is two shillings.) feet after sampling the superb cuisine. Since you're sure to be still smacking your 
seein - h scan oe — west lips after this vicarious feast, make a note to clip the annual 
Dalits acids atin aes list of EUROPE’S BEST RESTAURANTS for future reference. 
your bank. Winter sports have become increasingly important in Europe, 
and we give the subject deserved attention with a six-page 
The picture-and-text story on SKIING IN AUSTRIA. hae oe 
4 * Rounding out the issue is the HOLIDAY HANDBOOK OF EUROPEAN STUDY, 
First National Bank a detailed picture of educational opportunities for both students 
of Chicago and adults; and TRAVEL EUROPE 1959, with David Dodge's hints 
on how to get the very most out of your vacation dollars. 
Travelers Checks Other features include Clifton Fadiman in his regular PARTY OF ONE slot, 
a close-up of BIG BEN (Landmarks of the World), the ISLE OF MAN (Bargain Paradise), 
a rundown on European weather, a calendar of next year’s major European events, 
and a visit by, J. Bryan Ill to a spiritist's grave in Paris (PERSONAL REPORT). 
All of this is enthusiastically presented to you by 1 
THE EDITORS 
For All Business and 
Vacation Travel ‘ 
MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 
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/f you own a good TV set or radio... 


You may own half of a fine Stereo System! 
Complete it for Christmas with a new Stereo 
High Fidelity “Victrola” (from $129.95) 








\ 











Complete Stereo Hi-Fi. Portable. Second speaker Hand c lette with 3-speaker Panoramic Four speakers. 2-in-1 “Living Stereo” pickup. 
system in “Lift-away” lid. Charcoal/white simu- Sound. 4 grained finishes. Mark XI]. (SHP12) Traditional. 4 finishes. Mark VIII. (SHP8) 
lated leather. Mark. XIV. (SHP14) $129.95. $149.95. Companion speaker (SHS12) extra. $249.95. Companion speaker (SHS4) extra. 




































, 

y Space for AM-FM tuner. Diamond stylus. Danish lowboy. AM-FM radio. Dual amplifier. Traditional console. AM-FM radio. Diamond 
French Provincial. 3 finishes. Mark VII. (SHP7) “Room Divider” back. 3 finishes. (SHC6) stylus. Dual amplifier. 3 finishes. Mark IV. 
$279.95. Companion speaker (SHS7) extra. $379.95. Companion speaker (SHS6) extra. (SHC4) $425. Companion speaker (SHS4) extra. 
Danish Modern. AM-FM radio. 2-in-1 pickup. 

“Room Divider” back. 3 finishes. Mark II]. “Add-on” Stereo High Fidelity. 2-in-] pickup. 4 finishes. Mark 1X. (SHP9) $219.95. Matching 
(SHC3) $450. Companion speaker (SHS8) extra. bench, record cabinet, optional AM-FM radio, B&W TV, and companion speaker system (SHS9) extra. 
The thrill begins Christmas morning when you put on your first “Living Stereo” pes tigen mg cane 
record. The music surrounds you. There is an exciting new depth and direction. And — 
you can play all your regular records, too. See and hear these great new “Victrolas” 
at your RCA Victor dealer’s now. Give your family “The Gift That Keeps On Giving”! 
i Manufacturer's nationally advertised list prices shown {optional with dealer! subject to change. Slightly higher for West and 


South. Prices vary according to finish. "RCA trademark for record and tape players. 


Glamorize wrappings with Scorcn Brand Gift Tapes. Now in High Fidelity colors inspired by RCA Victor! 
@ RCA VICTOR 
’ tmaw@ RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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Jewelry shown slightly smaller than actual size, 


Perfect time 


for a Lucien Piccard watch 


in precious palladium 


Reach for a new high in Christmas 
gifts ... with a watch of gleam- 
ing white palladium designed by 
Lucien Piccard, distinguished 
name among watchmakers. See 
these exclusive styles at your ‘fa- 
vorite jeweler. You'll find a wide 
choice with prices to fit your ideas. 





1. Ultra-thin palladium watch... 
a dignified gift for men of good 
taste. Lucien Piccard precision Swiss 
movement. Unique black suede and 
satin strap. $170 (tax included). 

2. Brilliant palladium cover watch- 
bracelet set with approximately 10% 
carats of round, emerald-cut and 
baguette diamonds. Finest Lucien 
Piccard Swiss movement. $8,000 (tax 
included). 


3. Lady’s exquisite watch in precious 
palladium adorned with diamonds. 
Exclusive jewel-like facet-cut crystal 
... fine Lucien Piccard Swiss move- 
ment. $125 (tax included). 


Palladium a precious metal of the platinum group 


PLATINUM METALS DIVISION + THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. + 67 WALLST.,N.Y.5, N.Y. 
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Continued from Page 234 
through glass and hear the proceed- 
ings piped in. 

The specific inspiration for the 
Tabernacle has grown a little blurred 
across three generations. Just how 
Brigham Young hit upon the shape 
of an elliptical dome is clouded in 
charming hand-me-down stories: 
the shell of his breakfast egg im- 
pressed him with its strength, the 
ribs of his umbrella suggested the 
arched ceiling, the roof of his mouth 
struck him as nature’s perfect sound- 


ing board. Whatever, a new kind of 


bridge construction was being used 
in the East, a system of arches 
braced by crisscross trussing, and 
this, it would seem, was boldly 
adapted for the Tabernacle roof. 

In the Mormon way, the commu- 
nity fell to. Some men gave their 
labor as a tithe to the church. 
Women were urged to give their 
jewelry or to wash for the working- 
men. Materials were hauled by ox 
team from as far as 300 miles away. 
Lumber slabs for the roof, twelve 
inches wide and three inches thick, 
were steamed and bent along the 
narrow edge, then hoisted by oxen 
to the top of an immense scaffold 
where the joiners worked. Lacking 
nails, the slabs and trusswork were 
joined by fat wooden pins, an inch 
and a half thick, smeared with 
cow’s-hoof glue. Rawhide came in 
handy where these dowels split the 
wood; wrapped tightly around the 
joint, soaked and left to dry, it 
shrank with the strength of a vise, 
repairing the damage. One by one 
the arches were sprung, first the easy 
ones between the straight sides and 
then, after a change of plans because 
no one had foreseen all the tricky 
problems, those connecting with the 
rounded ends. Perhaps a million 
board feet of lumber were thus 
spiderwebbed by guesswork and re- 
sourcefulness—and the structure is 
sound to this day. 

One of the best times to tour the 
Tabernacle is at noon, or again at 
seven in the evening, when a sched- 
uled organ recital fills the oval 
chamber with rolling chords. The 
luckiest visitor will turn up this 
month at Christmastime, to hear the 
full Mormon Tabernacle Choir, 180 
men and 200 women, in its forty- 
third annual performance of Han- 
del’s Messiah—an overwhelming ex- 
ercise with Richard P. Condie, a 
former Metropolitan Opera tenor, 
directing and either Frank W. Asper 
or Alexander Schreiner, both Ph.D.’s, 
at the organ. This is the choir that 
won acclaim on_ijésworld tour not 
long ago, and that consolidates its 
fame each Sunday morning over the 
airwaves in the longest-lived sus- 
taining program in radio history. 
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The roster of national figures who 
have appeared in the Tabernacle is 
impressive. It includes Presidents 
Grant, Taft, Wilson, Harding, Hoo- 
ver, both Roosevelts and Truman. 
Dwight Eisenhower and Adlai Stev- 
enson spoke here as Presidential 
candidates in 1952. Melba has sung 
here, and Pons and Stevens. Pade- 
rewski, Kreisler, Horowitz, Elman, 
Rachmaninoff, Heifetz, the Berlin 
Symphony. the Philadelphia Orches- 
tra—hardly any great talent, indi- 
vidual or collective, is missing from 
the list. Religious figures of all hues 
have lectured here, from the Rev. 
John M. Reiner, a Catholic who 
impressed his Mormon listeners in 
1898, to Dr. Norman Vincent Peale, 
who lately shared his thumping op- 
t' sm with them. Closer to home, 
the Tabernacle houses the Utah 
Symphony under Maurice Abrav- 
anel, religious pageants such as last 
June’s Praise Ye the Lord, and the 
twice-yearly Conference that brings 
Mormons together from the ends of 
the earth. 

Inevitably, a couple of unsched- 
uled events have been recorded. In 
the early days, when the auditorium 
was cooled by a water fountain 
spritzing in the middle, a very 
young pilgrim from Hawaii, attend- 
ing Conference on a hot day with 
his parents, made an impulsive dive 
into the basin—“much to the 
amusement and probably the envy”’ 
of the assembly, the record states. 
And in 1938, on a January Sunday, 
four men were found spraying gaso- 
line on the Tabernacle wall. There 
was a scuffle in which one defender 
was burned severely. It turned out 
that the marauders’ leader, seventy- 
one-year-old George Odis, had been 
denied a chance to give the congre- 
gation a message based on “personal 
talks with God.” The upshot was 
that Odis and his fellow zealots 
spent some weeks in the insane 
asylum. 

Less sensational but far more 
moving was the funeral of Brigham 
Young as his body lay among banks 
of flowers in the Tabernacle in 
1877. A throng of 25,000 mourners 
came to pay their last respects to 
him, in the structure that must be 
counted as his personal monument. 
The obsequies droned on, Mormon 
fashion, for several hours. Among 
the lengthy valedictories, one stands 
out for its brevity, matching in its 
plain grace and strength the lines 
of the Tabernacle itself. It was de- 
livered by Counselor Daniel H. 
Wells, and here is every word he 
said: “I have no desire or wish to 
multiply words, feeling that it is 
rather a time to mourn. Good-by, 
Brother Brigham, until the morning 
of the resurrection day.” THE END 
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THE SAME FINE OLD FORESTER...PACKAGED IN THE HOLIDAY SPIRIT 


This is Old Forester, gift of prestige. A decanter befitting its tradition serves a full 
fifth of the most respected of whiskies...yet costs no more than the standard bottle. 


True for 89 Christmases: fs 7 Pre itd nothing petler- we the marker” 


KENTUCKY STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKY + BOTTLED IN BOND «+ 100 PROOF * BROWN-FORMAN DISTILLERS CORPORATION «¢ AT LOUISVILLE 
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Lights for months! 


NEW! 


Lights for months on one 
butane fueling! Fill it—forget 
it! And, one Ronson Multi-Fill 
tube can give you enough Butron 
fuel for more than a year of 
lights! Add fuel anytime — no 
need to wait until empty! 


Adjustable flame! 


NEW! 


Fingertip flame control! 
Flame is easily adjustable to 
any height to suit needs of cig- 
arette, pipe and cigar smokers. 
No special tools required to 
raise or lower the clean-burn- 
ing, wickless flame! 
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NEW! 


Fuels in seconds! Ronson’s 
patented Butron fuel-injection 
system fuels Varaflame instantly, 
without disassembling the 
lighter. Unique one-piece design 
insures leak-proof, foolproof 
performance every time! 


See Varaflame — the world’s first rocket-power lighter — at your Ronson dealer. Fully guaranteed with a full year’s free service policy! 


maker of the world’s greatest lighters and electric shavers 


LONDON, ENG. 


©1988 


NSON COSP., WOODBRIDGE, N 


J.» TORONTO, ONT., 


FREE! Write to Ronson Corp., 
1 Ronson Road, Woodbridge, N. J. 
for free illustrated folder on 
Ronson’s new Butron Pocket and 
Table lighters 








